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Atlantic B nd 


AN “EASTCO” GRADE-TEST PAPER 





The surest way to get the “‘tub- 
sized sulphite bond with the 
genuine watermark” is to order 
it by name—c4f#lantic Bond. 


Atlantic Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W. H. Smith Paper Corporation MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company NEW YORK CITY—Harper Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Company Sutphin Paper Company 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Company PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Company 
BRIDGEPORT—Lasher & Gleason, Inc. Molten Paper Company 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company PORTLAND, ME.—C. H. Robinson Company 
CINCINNATI—The Culbertson Paper Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Company RICHMOND—Southern Paper Company 
DALLAS—Olmsted-Kirk Co. ROCHESTER—The George E. Doyle Paper Company 
DETROIT—Paper House of Michigan SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DULUTH, MINN. re owe PaperCompany ST. LOUIS—Acme Paper Company 
JACKSONVILLE—H. & W.B. Drew ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt @ Towne SEATTLE—American Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
MADISON, WIS.—Madison Paper Co. TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
MANILA, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl Street, New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 
ENVELOPES— United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Here’s the 
Knife 
I Want 





Why? 
Because he can get 


Production. 


Remember, they are the “Old Fashioned” 
Quality Knives. One trial will show you. 














Buffalo, N. Y. 





33 Columbia Street 














The INLAND PRINTER 1992 1924 
Vol. 73, No. 1 Harry Hittaan, Editor April, 1924 BOOK BINDERS 








viicianiandited EDITION BOOK—CATALOG—DE LUXE 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY — LEATHER— CLOTH — PAPER COVER 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U.S. A. — PAMPHLET BINDING 
New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row Most Up ~» Dax Plea — Large Capacity 
TERMS— United States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy, 50c. B Tr Oc k & R a n ki n ’ Inc. 





Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 619 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879 Telephone, Harrison 0429 
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HANGERS 


An Indispensable Adjunct 
to the Offset Press 


This device is especially designed for 
Seasoning of Paper Stock and insures 
Perfect Color Register. It has practically 
replaced the old-fashioned ‘‘ Wooden 
This equipment is constantly increasing in use by Rack Method.” It is made of indestruct- 
both large and small Lithographers and Printers ible material and will not rust or stain. 
with installations running from two 
to two hundred strips each. 


Catalogue and Complete Information on request. 


Southworth Machine 
Company 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S. A. Construction—Showing a portion of one Standard 9 foot Strip 














Typical installation in operation 
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From Feed-Board to Jogger 


The Lee Two-Revolution Press will 
more than make good every claim 


Bed, 26x38 


Form, 22x35 
Sheet, 24x36 


N its construction the LEE PRESS represents the long experience of 
a well and favorably known firm that has been making printing 
presses and printers’ utilities for more than a third of a century. 


The manufacturers have developed and perfected the Lee Press with the view of giving 
the printer a simplified, easily handled, high-class press, economical in first cost and 
in up-keep and capable of handling every grade of work that can be produced on a 
two-roller, two-revolution, from a small circular or letterhead in one color up to a 
24x36 inch sheet in colors and which may call for the closest kind of register. 


They know the quality of the material and workmanship that is put into it, and with 
the confidence of that knowledge guarantee absolutely that the Lee Press will make 
good every claim made for it. 


In its moderate first cost, in its low cost of maintenance, in its superior product, 
and in its low cost of operation, the Lee Press represents the best possible press- 
room investment a printer can make. 


Full information will be quickly supplied by the manufacturer 
or any dealer —write for it today 


The Challenge Machinery Company, Manufacturers 


CHICAGO, 124 South Wells Street Grand Haven, Mich. NEW YORK, 220 West 19th Street 
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"Twas The Printing Press 
That Made The Art 
Preservative Of Every Art 


But, with respect to first grade advertising literature— 
the kind which realizes the most gratifying results 
to users and returns the greater recompense to pro- 
ducers—this feature of the art-supreme was first 
signally developed, and thereby earned a permanent 
place upon the honor-roll, by our “Colt’s Armory” 
and “Laureate” Platens. For fully a third of a cen- 
tury, they have occupied the unique position, as to 
quality and efficiency, of standing alone—at the top! 


Although, for the purpose of meeting imme- 
diate requirements, our New Catalogue is in 
an abridged form, it nevertheless may be of 
technical interest even to master craftsmen. 
An intimation that a copy would be accept- 
able will be cordially welcomed and promptly 
complied with. 


Thomson- National Press Company 


INCORPORATED 


Nott and East Avenues, Long Island City, N.Y.; Fisher Bldg., Chicago 
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The New 
St Uiktyes TS kinerican 


AN AMERICAN PAPER WITH POLICIES OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN ANO PRINCIPLES OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT } 
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Chooses the Linograph 


After a thorough investigation and careful consideration, St. Louis’ new morning 
daily, The St. Louis American, has chosen Linographs to equip their composing 
room. The initial order includes one of the new All Purpose Model 12’s and nine 
of the multiple magazine Model 3’s. J The largest and most modern newspapers are 
recognizing that Linograph Simplicity of Construction Does Mean Efficiency of Operation. 
You, in justice to yourself and your business, should investigate closely this most 
modern way of producing the type for your paper. Watch for further announcements 















Model 3 Linograph Model 12 Linograph 




















THE LINOGRAPH COMPANY 


DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. i 
New York Office 
15 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
European Agency Australasia, South Africa, China South American Agency 
ET. PIERRE VERBEKE PARSONS & WHITTEMORE AULT & WIBORG 
BRUSSELS, BELGIUM NEW YORK CITY CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Interviews With Royal Customers 


An easy task to get to 
press with Royal Plates” 


Says A. Sidney Jenkins 
of The Farm Journal. 


““ONIRST IN THE FARM FIELD,” that’s the slogan of this foremost 
of farm magazines, which has a circulation of one million 
three hundred thousandcopies permonth, averaging 100 pages. 


And one set of Royal plates prints the entire 
edition. 


To QUOTE MR. JENKINS—‘‘Royal service and Royal 
quality make our getting to press on time an easy 
task. Three days after the last copy is received we 
are made-ready and mailing. While that is not news- 
paper time, it is a record for our kind of a magazine. 
We attribute our large daily production to the easy 
printability of your electrotypes.”’ 


Mr. Jenkins’ testimony should be sufficient to cause any- 
body who buys electrotypes of the better grade to write for 
our descriptive booklet, ‘‘How to Do Business with Royal, 
by Mail or Express.”’ 


Royal Electrotype Company 
624 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electroty pers 
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Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 
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Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 





Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmer 







No. 1 to trim books from 
5x7 to gx12. 

No. 2 to trim books from 

7xg to 12x16. 


Made in two sizes. 





ae ; — 


PATENTED 


Both machines are quickly adjustable to any intermediate size, using the regular half-inch 
cutting stick. It shears from the back of the book and does clean, accurate work up to a 
speed of 24 packages per minute 4% inches or less in height. 


Nothing in trimmers has ever been made to compare with it. They are in use in a number of 
the largest catalogue and magazine printing houses in the country. If you have work suitable 
for it you can not afford to be without it. We will be glad to send any further information. 


AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CO.,, Inc. 
416 N.Y. World Building, New York City 
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National distribution of the WESTVACO -Mil] ‘Brand 


y. 








i Papers 1s assurance of maximum warehouse and mill 
: service on the grades and sizes itemized in The Mull 
a4 e ° 
H Price List 
: he WW estvaco Mill Brand Papers sold through The Mill Price List 
[! Velvo-Enamel Pinnacle Extra Strong Westvaco M. F. Minerco Bond 
ay Embossing Enamel _ Pink a Canary Coldenrod 
Marquette Enamel White India Tint Westvaco Eggshell Origa Writing 
3 White Canary 
; Sterling Enamel Westvaco Ideal Litho. pore: 1 Westvaco Index Bristol 
Westmont Enamel Westvaco Cover Westvaco Post Card 
India Tint Westvaco Super White Gray India Tint Brown Blue Goldenrod Cream 


West Vircinia Putp & Paper Company * New York and Chicago 





A COMPOSITE VIEW OF THE PULP AND PAPER MILLS OF WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 


The MILL PRICE LIST 








Distributors of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers 
Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp © Paper Co. 


ONS 


Atlanta . . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Augusta, Me. . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
a Bradley-Reese Co. 
Birmingham. ..... Graham Paper Co. 
Boston...... The Arnold-Roberts Co. 


Buffalo. . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Chicago . West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
Cincinnati. . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cleveland The Union Paper & Twine Co. 


eee Graham Paper Co. 
Des Moines ..... Carpenter Paper Co. 
Detroit. . The Union Paper & Twine Co. 
a a Graham Paper Co. 
0 See Graham Paper Co. 
Kansas City. ..... Graham Paper Co. 
Los Angeles .. . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Milwaukee...... The E. A. Bouer Co. 


Minneapolis. ..... Graham Paper Co. 


Nashville ....... Graham Paper Co. 
New Haven . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
New Orleans ..... Graham Paper Co. 
New York West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 
NI cw ess Carpenter Paper Co. 
Philadelphia. ...... Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
Pittsburgh . . The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
| ae Blake, McFall Co. 
Providence . . . . The Arnold-Roberts Co. 
Richmond . . . Richmond Paper Co., Inc. 4 
Rochester The Union Paper & Twine Co. : 
OR nw ew we Graham Paper Co. 
of | eeerere Graham Paper Co. 
San Francisco . . . Blake, Mofhtt &’ Towne 
a American Paper Co. 


Tacoma . Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Washington,D.C. R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 
ae R.P. Andrews Paper Co. 
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Model “E” Cleveland Folder 


Folds 8,000 Sheets 842.11 per Hour — 
Smaller or Larger: Proportionately 





larger Model “B’’ Cleveland Folding 
Machine, or 

© © _\|—You may have more work than your 
present folding = can take care of, but 
not enough to make it gainful to put in another 
Model “B” just now, then 

—This Model “E” Cleveland is the kind of folder 
that will meet your problem to the best advantage 
and, at the same time, prove itself a profitable in- 
vestment for you. 

It gives you a big capacity machine with a total 
of fifty five different forms at a price that is very 
reasonable. 

It is guaranteed to fold 8,000 sheets size 814x11 
per hour and fold a proportionately higher number 
of smaller sheets per hour, or a proportionately 
lower number of larger sheets per hour. 


Y OU may not have enough work for our 














It will take sheet sizes from 4"x 6" to 17"x 22” 
and fold them at a uniform per hour rate. 


Equipped with automatic feeder it occupies a 
floor space of only 6x8 feet. It can be installed 
very conveniently in a corner of your press room 
or bindery. 

It is compact, simple in design, easy to under- 
stand, easy to operate, accurate, durable, depend- 
able and economical in the consumption of power. 

It combines the leading features of our big 
Model “B” Machine, and if you do not at the 
present time need a folder of such large capacity 
and wide range of sheet size and number of forms 
as are made on the “B” model, then this “E” 
Machine is the folder for you to install. 

Write for catalog “E” or we will send our special 
representative to confer with you any time that is 
convenient for you—if you ask us to. 


[He [jeveranofayoine Macuine(a 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK: Aeolian Building 





CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark Street 


BOSTON: 101 Milk Street 


PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 


Represented by American Type Founders Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, and Salt Lake City; 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Seattle 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all countries inthe Eastern Hemisphere 
is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
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INTERTYPE 


KENNTONIAN 
with 
CLOISTER 
BOLD 


Two New Slug Faces Available on the Intertype 


O of the latest additions to the a very useful face as well as distinctive. 
new slug typography are the Like all Intertype matrices, the 
Intertype Kenntonian and Cloister Kenntonian and Cloister Bold faces 
Bold series shown on these pages. are cut in the finest hard brass, which 
While neither of these faces is new, is made to special Intertype specifica- 
both being well known in modern _ tions for maximum durability. Inspec- 
composing rooms, they are tions begin with the raw 
now offered for the first SSSEasassssssss]/ material and continue dur- 
time in slug machine mat- ing the fifty-odd manufac- 
rices. The Kenntonian, a turing operations. Finally, 
comparatively recent face, every order for Intertype 
has much to commend it Matrices is counted by a 
for legibility, beauty of special machine to insure 
design, and general utility. absolute accuracy. 
The Cloister, developed A broadside prepared 
from Nicolas Jenson’s Fif- by a prominent typogra- 


teenth Century types, has pher, displaying the new 
recently become very pop’ [JSSSSSSSSSSSS555: Intertype Kenntonian and 


ular, not only in job print- Cloister Bold series, is now 
ing offices but in the larger newspaper _ being distributed. It shows complete 
ad alleys. The advertising agencies specimens of the various sizes, with 
often specify this face for both display typical examples of book and job 
and text composition. In combination work, newspaper advertising, etc., set 

















INTERTYPE 
Wide Teeth 
make the matrices 
hang straight. 


SY, 
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ces, Intertype Cloister Bold will prove _ received one, write our nearest branch. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


50 COURT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Chicago Branch Memphis Branch San Francisco Branch British Branch 


Rand-McNally Building 77 McCall Street 560 Howard Street Intertype Limited, London 
Boston Sa’es Office Canadian Sales Agents Los Angeles Sales Office 
49 Federal Strect Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 1240 S. Main Street 


Toronto 
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with Kenntonian, as two-letter matri' in these faces. If you have not - 
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Every line in this advertisement was set on an Intertype 
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I N T ER T Y PE 


KENNTONIAN 8to14 POINT 
CLOISTER BOLD 8 to 36 POINT 








8 Point 


No. 709 Kenntonian. 


No standardized INTERTYPE has ever become obso- 
lete. The various Intertype models are interchangeable, 
so that new units can be added from time to time as the 
need for them develops. The work being done in any 


NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER 


No. 709 Cloister Bold. 


No standardized INTERTYPE has ever become obso- 
lete. The various Intertype models are interchangeable, 
so that new units can be added from time to time as the 
need for them develops. The work being done in any 
NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER 


(No. 715 Kenntonian Italic and Small Caps Ready April 1924) 





10 Point 
No. 811 Kenntonian. 
No standardized INTERTYPE has ever become 
NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS A 
No. 811 Cloister Bold. 
No standardized INTERTYPE has ever become 
NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS A 


No. 817 Kenntonian Italic. 


No standardized INTERTYPE has ever become 
NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS A 


No. 817 Kenntonian Small Caps. 
NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE HAS EVER BECOME 


No. 1429 Cloister Bold. 





12 Point 


No. 935 Kenntonian. 


No standardized INTERTYPE has ever 
become obsolete. The various Intertype 
models are interchangeable, so that new 


NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE 


No. 935 Cloister Bold. 


No standardized INTERTYPE has ever 
become obsolete. The various Intertype 


NO STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE 


(No. 936 Kenntonian Italic and Small Caps Ready April 1924) 





14 Point 


No. 973 Kenntonian. 


No standardized INTERTYPE has 


ever become obsolete. The various 


STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE 


No. 973 Cloister Bold. 


No standardized INTERTYPE has 


ever become obsolete. The various 


STANDARDIZED INTERTYPE 


(No. 976 Kenntonian Italic and Small Caps Ready April 1924) 


18 Point Cloister Bold Series SHOWN IN THE SPECIMEN 


No. 1450 Cloister Bold. 


24 Point Cloister Bold Series SHOWN IN THE 


No. 1466 Cloister Bold. 


30 Point Cloister Bold SERIES SHOWN 


No. 1480 Cloister Bold. 


36 Point Cloister BOLD SERIES 
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Every line in this advertisement was set on an Intertype. 














GOLDING APPLIANCES 


Handy Articles for Every Print Shop, Factory and Office 





THE OFFICIAL CUTTER Official Card Cutter THE BOSTON CUTTER 
Made in sizes of 12 and 16 as 
inches. Ruled table. Iron 
frame. Spring-back handle. 
Oak table. Graduated size 
gage. Low priced. 
Boston Card Cutter 
Made in sizes of 12, 16, 24and 
36 inches. Front, side and 
back gages of steel. Iron 
frame. Mahogany table. 
TABLET PRESS Graduated rule. 
; LITTLE 


Tablet Press GIANT 


ope sizes. Hold up to 5,000 < Lead and Rule 
sheets of stock of size up to 5 
814x16 inches: Iron frame. wines 
Steelrods. Screw clamp: Oak 
trough. 
Little Giant 
Lead and Rule Cutter 


Twostyles. Four sizes. Gages 
from 80 picas back to 120 
picas back and 84 picas front. 
Balanced handle. Large bear- 
ings. Wearing parts all steel. 
Powerful and easily operated. 


The Pearl Press 


Makes the Small Jobs 
Pay Big Profits 


Has a maximum speed of 3,600 impressions per 
hour. It is easily fed on an average of 3,000 impres- 
sions per hour. The boys and girls enjoy feeding it. 
The makeready is handy and convenient. The 
distribution is automatically controlled by a full 
length fountain, three form rollers and a revolv- 
ing disc. Rigid impression. Quality of produc- 
tion excellent. 

The Pearl is the smallest and lowest priced hand 
feed power platen press made. It is very dur- 
ably constructed. The cost of maintenance is 
practically nothing. 

The illustration shows the Pearl Press of size 7x11 
inches complete with full length fountain, counter, 
safety feed guard, individual electric motor. 


A job print shop is not complete without the Pearl. 
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All Golding Products for Sale by Type Founders and Dealers. 


Golding Press Division, American Type Founders 


Chicago Office : We also manufacture the Golding Art Jobber, Golding 
469 TRANSPORTATION BUILDING ompan Jobber, Official Hand Press, Golding Hand Clamp 
Telephone Harrison 5936 Power and Hand Lever Paper Cutters. 


FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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-they lie 


Manufactured and Guaranteed by if Deal 
your Dealer 


A Generous 
Avensis Mip STATES GUMMED PAPER Co. Pion 
and Colors 2433 So. Robey Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


for samples 
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Should Depreciation Charges 


Recover the Outlay or the Property? 


The A. A. Representative 


There are A. A. Representatives 
located in 21 ofthelargercities. Each 
is equipped to analyze your prob- 
lemsand give the following services: 


1 Toshow wherein plant accounts may 
or may not reflect original costs or 
current values; to suggest a basis 
for securing a proper recognition of 
“plant and equipment” as an asset 
factor with bankers. 


2 To outline plans for accurately ese 
tablishing depreciation and obsoles- 
cence as a part of overhead charged 

to manufacturing costs. 


3 To determine whether or not existing 
methods of handling plant accounts 
lead to inequities in taxes. 


4 e suggest a trustworthy basis for 
ringing property values into agree- 
ment with insurance requirements 
and forms, and for maintaining this 
agreement to eliminate avoidable 
losses. 


5 To illustrate the application of ap- 
praisal service to the most modern 
practice of property account control, 
card systems, equipment ledgers, etc. 


6 To outline practical methods for de- 
partmentalizing property for cost 
accounting purposes. 


, To draw concise and simple specifi- 
cations for An American Appraisal 
that will meet in the most practical 
manner a given set of property con- 
troland property valuation problems. 


Theserviceof these representatives 
is yours for the asking. 


The depreciation rates of many corporations are designed to 
recover only the actual outlay for buildings and equipment. 
There is, however, a strong tendency to set up rates on a 
basis calculated to replace buildings and equipment at prices 
higher than those paid for them. 


The corporations operating on this basis believe that depreciation 
reserves are intended to replace the property instead of replacing 
the outlay for the property. 

In both cases, however, the managements are paying more and 
more attention to the accurate determination of depreciation. 


Since this can be done only by a disinterested and detailed exam- 
ination of the property, there is a decided increase in the number 
of American Appraisals made for the purpose of checking depre- 
ciation charges. 

In determining depreciation, as in the determination of any other 
factor of property value, An American Appraisal is generally 
recognized as The Authority. 

It is the product of an organization made up of over a thousand 
members to insure accurate, disinterested, and provable analyses 
and valuations of property. 

A generation of experience checks its judgments on depreciation 
and obsolescence. An unequaled statistical library makes its 
stated facts irrefutable. 

The superiority of its work and methods has made it the largest 
appraisal organization in the world. 

Send for monograph P.4, “Property Records—Their Effect on 
Profit and Loss.” 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY - MILWAUKEE 


Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Minneapolis; 


New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Syracuse, Washington. 
The Canadian Appraisal Company, Limited, Montreal, Toronto. 





VALUATIONS, 


An American Appraisal 


THE AUTHORITY © 1924 The A. A. Co. 


REPORTS — INDUSTRIALS, PUBLIC UTILITIES, NATURAL RESOURCES 
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HE Miehle is built of the best and 

most suitable metals. Its construc- 
tion, in every respect, is the most careful 
possible. Nothing is neglected which 
will insure a maximum of accuracy and 
long wear. 


However, metal is only metal and parts will wear, 
but no two-revolution press has ever done so 
much good work with so little repairing. Com- 
pare your Miehle repair bills with others. 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Principal Ofice: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States 
CHICAGO, ILL., 1218 Monadnock Block PHILADELPHIA, PA.. 1015 Chestnut Street BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 2640 Woolworth Bldg. DALLAS, TEX., 611 Deere Bldg. 
ATLANTA. GA.. Dodson Printers Supply Co. DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto. Can. 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 693 Mission St. 
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EXACTLY WHAT WE SAY 


HE Miehle Vertical operates at from 2000 to 
3600 impressions per hour. 3600 is a perfectly 
practical speed; it is not a mere talking point, 
a speed at which the press may be run, but not to 
be used in practice. 3600 an hour is guaranteed. 


The same definite meaning is to be read into every 
other claim made for the Miehle Vertical. For 
instance, the sheet size is given as 12 % x 19. That 
means that the press will print a sheet 121% x 19 
and that the rollers, both of them, will cover the 
form completely. But—investigate for yourself. 


YOU NEVER HEARD OF A MIEHLE BEING SCRAPPED 








MIFHLE, PRINTING PRESS &MEG.CO. 


orcike! Fourteenth & Robey Streets, Chicago 


Office: 


CHICAGO. ILL.. 1218 Monadnox 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 16 


- GA, Dodsor 
M\ : Distributers for Canada oronto 
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Cuts Costs—Saves Time 


With a West Sealer on the job 
you can seal broadsides at the 
rate of 20,000 a day. Any girl 
or boy in your plant can operate 
the machine—broadsides are sim- 
ply fed in, the machine cuts out 
the seals and does the sealing. 


Write for descriptive 
literature and speci- 
mens of work. 


Specifications: 


Capacity: 20,000 Stickers in eight-hour day. 

Sticker Cost: Average 15c. per M. 

Adjustable to any size. 

Hand Feed. 

Automatic Ejector and Stacker. 

Portable — on Casters. 

14 H. P. Motor— Lamp Socket Connection. 

Finished in Black Enamel, Polished Aluminum and Nickel Plate. 
Weight . Lae 

Diameter Pedestal 

Length 


THE WEST SEALER 


Built for efficiency, with simple, extra heavy parts. 
All wearing parts are of specially hardened steel. 
Bearings provided with oil cup. Belt driven—fool- 


—over all 
ee 


Height in. proof—never gets gummed up—does neat work. 





Graphic Arts Exposition & 


XHIBITOR__ ony 
o Milwaukee, August 18 - 23,1924 9 





WEST MANUFACTURING CO. 
90-94 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 




















All These Specialties Have Been Used for Years in 
the Leading Pressrooms 


Reducol: Best for getting rid of excessive 
tack in printing ink, and for stopping picking, 
because it works simply and quickly without 
any harmful results. Does not affect body or 
color. Reducol is an ink softener, a safe dryer, 
and never causes mottling. Greatly improves 
distribution, and leaves each impression of 
process work with an ideal surface for perfect 
register and overlapping. Reducol helps to cut 
down offset, prevents sheets sticking, and acts 
as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol: For use with blue or 
black inks when a toner is desired. In other 
qualities identical with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash: Best for 
removing dried ink, because it cleans up even the 
hardest caked deposits with amazing ease, and 
has just the right drying speed. No time wasted 


either by making several applications or by wait- 
ing for drying. Will not stick type together. 
Livens up rollers. 


Paste Dryer: Best for color work, because it 
dries from the paper owt, and thereby leaves a 
perfect surface for following impressions. Pos- 
itively will not crystallize the ink, or chalk on 
coated paper. 


Liquid Air Dryer: Best because it is trans- 
parent and does not affect color. For one-color 
work and last impressions. Works very quickly. 


Gloss Paste: Best because, when used as an 
after-impression, it not only produces an ex- 
tremely glossy finish on any kind of stock, but 
also makes paper moisture and dust proof —a 
strong selling point on label and wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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Courtesy of CADILLAC MOTOR CAR CO. 


Announcing the New No. 34 
Two-Color 36 x 48 HARRIS 


The new two-color 36 x 48 HARRIS is 
introduced to you by the work it does. 
This insert was produced, on the first 
press assembled, during the initial test run 
made at the HARRIS factory in the pres- 
ence of visiting lithographers and printers. 


Specifications on the other side 


HAF RIS 


offset |Hl] presses 

















Specifications of the New No. 34 
Two-Color 36. x 48 HARRIS 


Size Stock ~ - - 17"x 22" to 36” x 48” Power required - 10h. p. variable speed motor 
Transfer - - 35%"x 47" Drive pulley - - - - - 20" x 5m” 
Plate - - 384" x 50 "—.015" to .018”" (542 r. p.m. maximum) 
Blanket - - - 40%"x 50" (271 r. p. m. minimum) 
Speed, Normal - Chsned 4000 per hour Floor space - - . - 7’0"x 23’ y" 
Speed on Close Register - - Guaranteed Height - - -  - - 7’ 1012" 

3500 per hour Base - - - - - = S725 o" 
Feed - - - -_ = Harris Pile Feeder Shipping weight - - 33,000 approximate 
Delivery > -< Receding Pile Delivery Net weight - - - 25,500 approximate 


Quotations upon request—write the nearest office 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CoO. 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 


New York CLEVELAND Chicago 


HAR zRIS 


offset || presses 
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Good Reliable Service 


1 Folders 

2 Folder Feeders 

3 Press Feeders 

4. Wire Stitcher Feeders 

5 Cutters 

6 Roll Feed Job Presses 

7 Gathering Machines 

8 Covering Machines 

9 Round Hole Cutters 
10 Pneumatic Appliances 
11 Bundling Presses 
12 Slip-Sheet Separators 
13 Sheet Varnishers 
14 Tipping Machines 
15 Ruling Machines 
16 Ruling Machine Feeders 
17 Register Line-up Tables 
18 Press Slitters 

Etc. 


Christensen Wire Stitcher Feeder 











New design 






UNEXCELLED IN 


Mechanical Balance 
High Speed 


Ease of Adjustments and 
handling 
short and long runs 
economically 


ee 


The equipment has no equal for cutting production costs 
on saddle wire stitching and inserting. 


The only machine on which extended covers can be 
automatically gathered and stitched. 


Shattuck & Bickford Roll Feeder 


Prints from the Roll 


Perforates 
Punches 
Slits 
Cuts into sheets, or 
Rewinds 


Can be made to 
Print in two colors 





The Shattuck & Bickford Automatic Roll Feeder gives exact register 
combined with speed, low cost, large variety of work and high quality 
of production. Feeds any kind of stock from tissue to heavy book or 
bond papers. Easy to adjust and operate. 


Specialty work of various natures being produced. Place your 
problems up to this equipment and check the cost of production. 


Commercial and private plants using equipments to advantage on regular 
mill, office and special sheet forms, etc. 


DETACH AND MAIL NOW 


GEORGE R. SWART & CO Ine. | cis) veccoccsen | 


| GrorcE R. Swart & Co., Inc. 


C R d . New York or Chicago | 

ost headucing l Send, without obligation, data on the | 
F : ° equipments corresponding to the numbers we 

Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery have checked : 

] 123456789 101112131415 161718 | 

NEW YORK CHICAGO | We are also interested in .......2.-ceseees | 

Printing Crafts Building ee Transportation Building | ---+++++-++-+++++seeeeeeeeee este enone ; 

461 Eighth Avenue Printers’ Machinery Supply Co. 608 S. Dearborn St. LE idenacndua casas ienueth coe I 
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Made in Three Sizes 


Heavy One-Piece Base 
30-Inch, 32-Inch, 34-Inch 


Hyatt Bearing in Fly-Wheel 


Diamond Power Cutters 


have the “‘double-shear’” or dip-cut, down to the last sheet, and make heavy 
or light cuts smoothly, quickly and without drawing the stock. No “stall” or 
spring on the heaviest cuts. Note the strong, unyielding one-piece base, the 
massive side-frames and extra heavy and rigid knife-bar with its three adjust 
ing screws. Has triple-split interlocking back-gauge, coming close to extra 
long side-gauges on both sides, and steel tape back-gauge indicator above knife- 
bar which can be easily locked. Many other features that will appeal to you. 


Send to us or any dealer for illustrated literature explaining 
their many points of superiority 


The Challenge Machinery Co., Manufacturers 


CHICAGO, 124 S. Wells St. Grand Haven, Mich. NEW YORK, 220 W. 19th St. 
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Important! 





It isn’t the price you pay~ per 
| square inch for your electrotypes, 
| | that counts — it’s the time it takes 
| to make them print. 


You can substantiate this happy 
conclusion, save money, and experi- 
ence the pleasure of printing from 
fine plates, by sending us your next 
job.— Why not? 


Plate «(Makers to the Graphic « Arts 





LEAD °-7/MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY, INC. 
216-222 West 18th Street New York, N. Y. 
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The 
LIBERTY 


Range: 514x6 to 22x32. 
i ee {| | Angles, Parallels, or 


Combinations of Both. 


Prices, $555 to $990 


Complete with Motor 


Real Economy Without Sacrifice 


The steadily increasing demand for Liberty folders is simply the Printer’s recognition 
of the fact that improvements in folding machines do not “ happen ”— they come from 
the tireless research of expert designers. 


The simplicity and quantity production of the Liberty has made it possible for every 
printer to enjoy the advantages of a high grade Folder without going “broke” to buy it. 


THE LIBERTY FOLDER COMPANY 


Agencies in all the Principal Cities Originators of Simple Folders SIDNEY, OHIO 




















Better Bound Books 


Are being produced on 


Brackett Stripping Machines 


If you do edition binding in any of its forms, or the binding 


of drafts, tariffs, pocket checks, pass books, coupon books, 
bonds, maps, or paper boxes, there is a BRACKETT STRIP- 
PING MACHINE for your needs. 


Don’t go on forever doing your stripping and reinforcing by 
hand. Youcannot meet competition, employing hand methods. 


The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


AGENCIES: LONDON, CAPE TOWN, SYDNEY, TOKYO 
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s a business builder the KELLY AUTOMATIC PRESS enjoys an enviable distinction 


The KELLY 


THE BIG BUSINESS 
BUILDER 


ROM AN INVESTMENT in one press many users have realized profits that 
have laid the foundation for additional purchases, in some cases up to half 

a dozen or more. The Kelly has rendered a distinct service to the printers of 
the world. It has been the means of changing pressroom conditions from old 
lines into better and more economical methods of handling small work. The 
production man knows what the Kelly will do and places upon it printing 
burdens that could not be carried by any other automatic press. Color and proc- 
ess printing, heretofore placed on slow-moving cylinders, is now run to the 
Kelly size with increased profit and in many cases with a distinct gain in quality. 
Measured by the square inch of printing capacity the Kelly is in cost the cheap- 
est automatic press on the market. In quality of work, production, automatic 
features, safety devices and conveniences the Kelly is unequalled. Service 
organizations at all Selling Houses for the accommodation of our customers. 
The Kelly will take you out of the rut and open up new opportunities for profit. 


ee 
A 











The Kelly Automatic Press with Extension Delivery 














American Type Founders Company 


Boston, Mass. Baltimore, Md. Cincinnati, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. Denver, Colo. 

New York City Buffalo, N.Y. Atlanta, Ga. Milwaukee, Wis. Portland, Ore. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago, Ill. Minneapolis, Minn. San Francisco, Cal. 

Richmond,Va. Cleveland, Ohio Detroit, Mich. Kansas City, Mo. Spokane, Wash. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Winnipeg, Canada 
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SET IN GARAMOND BOLD VANITY INITIAL TEAGUE BORDERS 
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BUSINESS 


New tange was. this tect. ast yor! 


Fortunes are being spent on the latest and best presses, automatically controlled by feeders 
and guides,—while the unruly, uncertain, capricious paper remains at large. This sector 
above may vary somewhat in size, but it persists in occupying a part of the circle—often a 
very considerable part. The paper must be controlled! The Stecher Curing Machine 
was developed by practical lithographers who concentrated their efforts upon this problem 
and solved it with this machine. You are continually spending the money on that slice 
which could buy this machine. 





The Stecher Curing Machine is a patented equipment which scientifically conditions 
stock—damp, green, or otherwise—to the actual temperature and humidity of the press- 
room atmosphere in about two hours, and accordingly delivers the paper to the presses, 
thoroughly seasoned, before any noticeable change in that atmosphere can take place. The 
quantity cured depends upon the size and number of machine sections, which in turn 
depend upon your particular requirements. 


The machine also performs the service of rapidly drying and setting inks between colors, 
and before bronzing or cutting. It saves, in addition to time, a large amount of space in 
the usually overcrowded pressroom. It eliminates buckling and curling; makes perfect 
register possible; and accelerates production. 


For complete and specific information give size of your largest sheet 
and your average daily consumption 


THE WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers : Founders : Machinists 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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Increase your press room capacity 
with the new Pres-O-male Unit 


Flexible 
Control 
Speeds 


Production 











(6 


K=<~<* Extra Impressions 


e——- 


The Press-O-matic Lever Are Clear Profit 


4 e e e e . . . 
Gives Perfect Control Higher productivity on individual presses actually increases shop 
The speed control lever of the Press-O-matic Unit ©4Pacity. Shop overhead such as heat, light, rent and payroll are 
is located convenient to the hand of the operator. Not affected by increased pressroom efficiency. Thus, added production 
It gives stepless control over a speed range of 4to due to steady running at higher productive speeds does not increase ex- 
1,a reduction of 75% from the maximum pressspeed. penses. Consequently, every extra impression is sheer profit. 


Thus every job can be run continuously at a highly ° i . 3 
productive speed. These long steady runs, at high his profit—plus the added business created by quicker deliv- 


speeds, build up production and profits. eries and better service—makes a huge difference in the profit 
Ask your printers’ supply salesman about the side of the ledger at the end of the year. In many shops this difference 
new Press-O-matic Unit. converts losses into profits. 


SOLD BY PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES EVERYWHERE 
KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2408 West Erie Street Chicago, Illinois 


MANUFACTURERS OF VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS FOR PRINTERS SINCE 1905 
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The New Moyer 
Automatic Book Stitcher 


STANDS AT THE HEAD IN ITS LINE 


So say all Moyer users. Let us prove it to you. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


THE CHAS. L. MOYER CO., 2906 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, III. 


A Subsidiary of the BOSTON WIRE STITCHER CO. 























J Paradoxical as this may sound to the un- 
Go Ahead ¢ initiated it nevertheless tells you what you can 

do if you outfit your Cylinder Presses with 
Back It Up a Craig Electro-Magnetic GAS DEVICE. 
—_— W ithout You can go ahead and back up the form with- 


out stopping to let the ink dry; you eliminate 
© ° ° ° 
the time wasting process of slip-sheeting; and 
Stop P msgs you can run your presses at top speed all the 
time and maintain full color on the job. 


Write for booklet “Speeding Up the Presses.” It will tell you 
what many of the largest printing houses think of the Craig device. 
Why not try the device on approval as most of the satisfied users 
have done. If it does not accomplish all we say it will, its return 
will be accepted without question and the charge cancelled. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


636 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Yearly Volume of Work 
Turned Out By Presses 





You Quickly Pay for 
Chandler & Price Presses 


The initial cost of Chandler & Price Presses is small. 

They are quickly paid for—you soon start to 
realize good profits on a paid-up investment. 

They quickly pay for themselves because they start 
to produce for you the day they are installed. They 
require no specially trained operators. Everyone 
understands the Chandler & Price. 

type . Are you acquainted with all four sizes and styles of 
and Dealers Chandler & Price presses? —the 8x12, the 10x15, 
in Printers Supplies the 12x18, the 1414x22 and the 12x18 CRAFTS- 
MAN? See them at your jobbers and select the one 

best suited to your needs. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 


!Chandler! &' Price 


This insert printed on a 10x15 Chandler & Price press, sheet 10x14, single rolled without slip-sheeting 





A Powerful Worm Drive 


A Clean Accurate Cut 


For its size, a worm gear exerts the greatest amount of power known 
to mechanics. An irresistible power, such as the worm gear delivers, 
is essential if a cutter is to make clean, accurate cuts. 

Examine the worm drive of a Chandler & Price Cutter. Notice 
that the worm shaft is supported at both ends by large bronze 
bushings. Because of this construction, the shaft runs true, noise- 
lessly, and free from vibration. Wear is reduced to a minimum. 

The entire mechanism is enclosed in a closely fitted, dust proof 
case, and runs in an oil bath, insuring long life. 

This is only one of the reasons why Chandler & Price Cutters 
are superior. See one at your jobbers; among other features, look 
over the worm drive. 


Chandler!&!Price| 















LAVAS ARTEL 


_ ROBERTS _ i 


WEE HCE it Hii II 


Not r + Just"Talking Peis 


But Eight Features 
of Advanced Design, Superior 
Mechanical Construction and 
Finest Materials 


ROBERTS Machines possess eight outstanding fea- 
tures which enable them to withstand long, hard, 
continuous usage; to work with exact mathematical 
precision; to give clear, accurate type impressions. 
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Go to Goes for 
The Goes Easter Blotters 


An interesting and attractive series of seven 
designs, reproduced in full color especially for 
Easter publicity purposes. 

The Goes Art Advertising Subjects also embrace 
an unusually large variety of large and small 
blotter designs, also 


Calendar Cards Calendar Pictures 
Mailing Cards Calendar Mounts 








May we send you an interesting folder describing 
these Eight Outstanding ROBERTS Features? 


UUUARLOTLAAACUAAULLLLLEAGLOSUUREAEBLEEELRE ELLER 
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The Goes Diploma Blanks 


An assortment of beautifully lithographed 
Diploma Blanks, designed especially for use by 
Public, Parochial, Common and High Schools, 
Colleges and Universities, so arranged that they 
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Type-High can easily be overprinted from type with the 
Model 27 required special copy. 
5 wheels 





The Goes Printers’ Helps 


also include both Lithographed and Steel Engraved 
Stock Certificate Blanks — Bond Blanks 
Bordered Blanks 


Lithographed Calendar Pads 


$16.00 














Type-High 
Model 28 


6 wheels NO 12345 
1 8 0 @) Fac Simile Impression 
e VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 
Machines to number either forward or backward— Orders for 


either style filled from stock—Fully guaranteed —Over 
75 other models. Write for information. 











4 written request for samples and further 
information will bring a prompt answer 


Goes Lithographing Company 
45 West 61st Street, Chicago 




















Simplest—Strongest—Fully Patented— 
Over 400,000 in Use— 
Made Exclusively in U.S.A. 


The ROBERTS NUMB 
MACHINE COMI 


694-710 Jamaica pen 






















BROOKLYN, NY. 
Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. . pe : 
Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. DiPL, OPLA, 
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Labor- 
Saving 


I 


ron 


Furniture 








Challenge Labor- 





Saving Furniture 


is made from the highest grade of 





fine-grained iron castings in our own 
specially equipped foundry, every 
piece perfectly smooth and finely 
finished to point-system—accurate 
as type. It is light in weight, 
absolutely rigid and _ practically 
indestructible. 

Challenge Labor-Saving Iron 
Furniture will not dent, bruise or 


PATENTED 


The Strongest and Most Dependable Furniture Made 


swell, and will retain its positive accuracy under the most severe tests of locking and heating. Note par- 
ticularly the cross braces cast in each piece, which not only give additional strength but provide con- 


venient finger-hold for lifting from form or case. 


Sold by the font or as sorts. Write for booklet giving sizes and font schemes. Sold by All Dealers. 








The Large Shop 
cannot afford 
to be with- 

out one 


The Small Shop 
can afford 

to own 

one 


Shown in use as a 


Type-High Machine 
Combination 


The Hoerner Shute - Board 
and Type-High Machine 


It saves half the time in make-ready on all forms 
containing mounted plates. Has both a Knife and 
File Plane. Makes cuts type-high, squares, miters 
rule, trims slugs, bevels patent block plates, etc. 
All plates sent to the electrotype foundry or press 
room should be type-high—it pays. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Combination 
Printer’s 


McGreal Chases 


The Right Size Chase for 
Every Form 


Chases can be made up in a 
minute to fit any shape of 
form. Chases made up with 
or without cross-bars. Comes 
in lengths of 4 to 6234 inches; 
each piece is 14 inches wide 
(cross-bars 34-inch wide). 
Sections store away in small 
space when not in use. The 
length is marked on every 
section. 


Absolutely 
Rigid 





Send for List 
of All Sizes 











The Challenge Machinery Co., Grand Haven, Michigan 


Chicago, 124 South Wells Street 


New York, 220 W. 19th Street 
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Look for this 
Emblem 


Those who find things out for themselves. 


Those who can see things when they are 
pointed out to them. 


It is needless to say that most of us 
belong in the second classification. 
Consequently pictures are a big part 
of our education. 


The function of pictures is to 
point out things in a world where 
those who understand readily are too 
busy to explain to those who do not. 


Business and schooling are con- 
ducted today by: means of pictures, 
graphs and tables pies A in half- 
tones and etchings. 


Master minds, medium minds and 
mass minds all re-act in varying de- 
grees to the potent picture. He who 
seeks to sway both masters and men 
must utilize photo-engravings. 


This fact makes the photo-engrav- 
ing craft one of the most essential 


Pictures that Sway 
Masters and Men 


By James WALLEN 


N Italian thinker said that there 
ate two major classes of people: 








of industries. And as a vital force the 
American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion has come to the fore. 


Today, thru an intelligent, co-oper- 
ative plan the Association has estab- 
lished standards of quality which 
obtain America over. 


When a photo-engraver displays 
in his shop and on his stationery the 
Association emblem, you may take 
him as a man who is willing to sub- 
scribe to a code which binds him to 
do superior work at an honest price 
and to add a service which insures 
satisfaction. 


The foregoing paragraph is the 
pen portrait of a master engraver, as 
recognized by the members of the 
American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion. Further facts about him may be 
found in the Association booklet, 
“The Relighted Lamp of Paul Re- 
vere” distributed for the asking by 
reliable photo-engravers everywhere. 


AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
®ASSOCIATION® 


GENERAL OFFICES * 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK #¢ CHICAGO 








“ Copyrighted 1924 — American Photo-Engravers’ Association ” 
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Mount Pleasant Press 
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dugast 16, 1921. 


Carmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: 


3 HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








CARMICHAEL 


RELIEF 
BLANKETS 


(Patented) 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
Rotary Presses 


or any other presses carrying hard 
packing can be made ready in less 
time, and a decided decrease in wear 
on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 


Write for booklet and price list. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Sales Office: 


711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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The MULT & 
LBORG CO. 


CINCINNATI | 


LINKS FOR ALL 
THE GRAPHIC 
ARTS 


Yellow No. 1539-28 Light Brown No. 153 Light Red No. 1539-29 Blue No. 1539-31 
Dark Red No. 1539-30 Black No. 1469-56 











Good P rintin is as much dependent on 
4 p 


Good Rollers as it is o 
Good Inks — 


to get the Best Res ults use 


IDEAL ROLLERS 


Scientifically made 

Rollers of Precision, 

that will not melt; 

that will not shrink; 

that will not expand; 

that are unaffected by 

climatic or atmospheric changes; 
that are correctly made 

to economically distribute 


The AULT & WIBORG CO. 
Sole Selling Agents 


CINCINNATI 


“Here and Everywhere” 


NEW YORK 8T. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO, CAN, CORDOBA, ARG, HANKOW, CHINA 
BOSTON CLEVELAND ATLANTA MONTREAL, CAN. RIO DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL TIENTSIN, CHINA 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO FORT WORTH WINNIPEG, CAN, MONTEVIDEO, URUGUAY HONGKONG 
BALTIMORE DETROIT BAN FRANCISCO BUENOS AIRES, ARG, SHANGHAI, CHINA LONDON E, C., ENG, 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES ROSARIO, ARG, CANTON, CHINA 

en 
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Little “Make Ready” 


An offset press requires little make ready. 7 Advantages of T 
The zinc sheet (which compares to the HARRIS OFFSET PRESSES 
type form in letter press printing) is 
curved over and locked onto the top cyl- —_— 
inder. The job is running in short order. TAME] Lowcost of medium 
The offset press does not print from 
hard, unyielding type direct to paper. 


large runs and up. 
Instead, the impression passes to a soft, sh | 





elastic rubber blanket. This blanket fa 
e Speed of running— 

shapes itself to the contour of the paper, <siee 
pressing the ink impression into the revolution. 
“valleys” of the paper surface as well as 
onto the “peaks’’. 

This means “automatic” make ready. 
It means a quick “get-a-way” for each job. 

Ask one of our representatives for 
details of this principle. Write the 
nearest office. 





Ideal for Direct by 
Mail work. Offset 
emphasizes selling 
points, bulks up, 
withstands mailing 
and folds well. 








Se 








The Harris Automatic Press Company 
. , Buil dard sizes, from 17 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses poe a eo mg ~~ ee / 














New York Cleveland Chicago 


HARRIS (| 


@__ Offset||presses 6 
©; Se ee 7E(O) 
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Hamilton Saw Guard No. 15744 


OR saw-trimmer or plain saw, in composing room, electrotype or stereo- 
F type foundry. A cabinet as well as a screen or guard — everything 
auxiliary to the most accurate and rapid use of the machine kept in order 
and ready to hand. Note handy shelves, light fixture, open base for passage 
of metal truck, ample room for extension gauge, minimum of floor space. 
With flying chips and sawdust confined by this guard — with no danger of 
damage to other equipment or machines — and no possibility of discomfort or 
injury to the workmen — the saw may be wherever it can give its maximum 
of service as a standardizer of material and a profit-maker. 
SPECIFICATIONS : Width, front, 64”, back, 20”. Depth, 31”. Height, 60”. Base opening, 18” to 


floor. Long and short tool hooks on both sides. Upper shelves, 4x 24 inches, flat; lower shelves, 
8x24 inches, slightly tilted. In steel only; baked olive enamel. Shipped K.D., with instructions. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN Eastern House: RAHWAY, N. J. 
HAMILTON goods are for sale by all prominent type founders and dealers everywhere. 
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—and some other users of 
G-E magazine press 
equipments include: 


P. F. Collier & Sons—New York City 

R. R. Donnelly & Sons—Chicago, III. 

Farm _— Publishing Co.—Spencer, 
Ind. 


Giles Printing Co.—New York City 

W. F. Hall Company—Chicago, III. 

Hennebery Company—Chicago, IIl. 

Judd & Detweiler—Wash., D. C. 

Pathfinder Publishing Company— 
Washington, D. C. 

Periodical Press—New York City 

Rumford Press—Concord, N. H. 

Chas. Schweinler Press—New York 
City 

Southern Ruralist—Atlanta, Ga. 

Southgate Press (Modern Priscilla) 
—Boston, Mass. 

Street & Smith—New York City 

Youth’s Companion—Boston, Mass. 











Ask the G-E Sales Office nearest you 
to make recommendations covering 
your requirements. 


General Electric Company 


Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Large Cities 





Printing THE DELINEATOR 


The Butterick Publishing Company depends on G-E 
Motors and the G-E Control System to print The 
Delineator—the magazine rotary webb presses of this 
company being direct-driven by G-E Motor equip- 
ments. 


For magazine rotary press service, the General 
Electric Company furnishes specially designed single- 
motor and double-motor alternating- and direct- 
current drives and control. The negligible mainte- 
nance charges on these motors and controls bear 
evidence of their substantial design and reliable 
construction. 


G-E Controllers provide complete control by means 
of Push Buttons—which permit of jogging the press 
(however slightly), asustained slow speed for thread- 
ing, a fast yet smooth change from threading to any 
desired printing speed. Inherent safety features, 
designed with utmost care, provide safety to the 
operator, the press, and the electrical equipment. 


498-22 


‘GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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Chandler & Price | = = E ” Chandler & Price 


New Craftsman 


New Series Presses [|] EET = 


12x18 inches 


Mabe IN Four Sizes: ae 
inside chase 


8x12 inches, 10x15 inches, 12x18 inches, 14%4x22 inches 


(inside chase measurement) 


HE printer himself by the purchase of over 
[76,000 presses from this factory has pro- 
claimed the Chandler & Price the standard 
platen printing press. Ninety per cent of the 
printing shops in this country have Chandler 
& Price Presses as their standard equipment. 





+ 2 
- v 


Chandler & Price New Craftsman Press 


COMPLETE printing unit with Vibrating Brayer Foun- 

A tain, and four form rollers with double vibrating 

steel rollers, giving a distribution for the heaviest solid 

tint or halftone. The strength of the oversize arms, 

shafts, brackets and gears will handle any stock, no 
matter how great the squeeze required. 





‘ 4. 
it “4 


C. & P. Presses in stock at all Selling Houses 


American Type Founders 












































WOOD AND STEEL FURNITURE 
FOR PRINTERS - INCLUDING CUT-COST 
EQUIPMENTS : MADE BY 
THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 
eg 


CARRIED IN STOCK FOR PROMPT SERVICE AT ALL OUR SELLING HOUSES 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 













































































SET IN GARAMOND CLELAND COMBINATION ORNAMENTS 
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The New and Better Way to Produce 
Quality Rule Forms 


LA 








REATER accuracy of align- e 


When the slug-aligning matrix 





ment is assured for vertical . 


is used the slug lines lock together 








rules in blank-form work by the‘ 
use of this new slug-aligning Lud- ‘ 
low matrix. This novel interlock- 
ing method is a Ludlow invention 
and an exclusive Ludlow feature. 
It enables the Ludlow operator easily to produce 
intersecting horizontal and vertical rule combina- 
tions with far greater accuracy of alignment of 
verticals than has hitherto been secured with slug 
composition. 

Ludlow matrices for blank form work are 
made in a variety of ruleface combinations in 12, 
18 and 24 point. By setting one line in the desired 
size and then recasting, the operator may produce 
as many lines as needed. 


<= 


Section of “Interlocking’’ Ludlow slug 
cast from slug-aligning rule matrix with 
regular horizontal rule matrices. 


= insuring positive, accurate align- 


ment of verticals. 

By this method, with a little 
care, Ludlow users can produce 
exceptionally good rule work for 
blank forms. One St. Louis firm found recently 
that it could produce blank forms by the Ludlow 
method almost the equal of wax plate work, and 
at a saving in cost of more than seventy-five per 
cent. As this saving was based on their charge- 
able hour cost, this new method should interest 
every printer who does even a small amount of 
this class of work. 

Many Ludlow users say that this is the better 
way to produce quality rule forms. 





Ludlow Typograph Company 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 
CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Hearst Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
World Bldg. 

















LUDLOW QUALITY COMPOSITION 
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FLEXIBLE GLUE 


[5: 


f. o. b. New York, or Dunellen, packed in barrels 


100Thbs. . .... + I6e per bb. 
50 lbs. . . . « « ~« 18c per lb. 
25 ibs. . . « « « « Weper b. 


Standard for thirty years. Finest raw materials used 
insuring joints remaining flexible. Foolproof in 
operation—dissolves readily—has maximum 
strength necessary —will retain its flexibility and 
binding strength under all climatic conditions. 





Let us send you a trial shipment, at our expense if unsatisfactory, or free sample on request. 








Branches: 


Main Offices: 59th St. and 11th Ave.. NEW YORK 


Boston Charlotte, N.C. Chicago Dunellen, N.J. Philadelphia San Francisco, Cal. Cincinnati 
Atlanta, Ga. Toronto, Canada London, England 


Los Angeles 
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Snteno to Equip 
all our Presses with them” 


Sixteen Years Between These Statements— Y et 


One Is Just As Enthusiastic As The Other 


ONE YEAR after the installation of their first Cross Feeder, the Curtis-Way 


Company, wrote:- 
“Intend to Equip all our Presses with Them” 
SIXTEEN YEARS later they wrote: 
“They are the Ideal Feeders”’ 


Your experience can be the same. 


Ask us for the booklet, Extra Cylinder Press Profits—sent to you to any address you want—and no obligation 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
28 West 23rd Street ete New York City 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS 





Hit 








Harry W. Brintnall 
San Francisco & Los Angeles 


E. G. Myers 


Dodson Printers’ Supply Co. 
Dallas, Texas 


Atlanta, Ga. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co., London, England 


Exclusive British Agents for Dexter Folders and Pile Feeders 





CUTTERS 
BUNDLING PRESSES 


FEEDERS FOLDERS 
STITCHER-FEEDERS - 











PILSIUUT IELTS T TPS TELE CTT TST TESTS TTT Try TTT tt 
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‘They are the Ideal Feeders” 
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PHENOID 


Rids the Print Shop of 
Lost Motion 


Lifting forms from the press for cleaning pur- 
poses is a waste of labor, a waste of time and a 
waste of money. If type fills up, it can be quickly 
cleaned while on the press. Phenoid “Instan- 
taneous” rids the print shop of lost motion. 


Test Phenoid on the hardest job in your shop 
—an ink-caked type form or smudgy halftone 
cut. You'll say it’s the fastest solvent you have 


ever used. 


Send for a Trial Quart 


If for any reason you don’t like Phenoid, we agree to cancel the charge. 
Quarts, $1.00 Gallons, $3.00 


HENOID 
ow 


TRADE MARK 


INSTANTANEGUS 


TYPE CLEANER 


Chalmers Chemical Company 


Specialists in Solvents and Detergents for Over Twenty Years 


123 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 
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Vandercook Rigid Bed 


COMPOSING ROOM PRESSES 





COMPOSING ROOM CYLINDERS 
SIzEs, 17 x 25 and 25x 25 

The large size will take a full size newspaper page 
locked in type-high chase without inking or printing 
the chase. These presses have the most efficient and 
at the same time the simplest automatic inking, trip, 
grippers and feed. 

The inking system is so built that a single unsup- 
ported 10-point letter, that will just stand alone, can 
be inked without knocking it down. The wash up 
and care of the rollers is most simple. These presses 
are furnished with removable steel galley thickness 
bed plate so that forms may be proofed in galleys or 
slid on bed of press. 





ROLLER SERIES PRESSES 
Sizes, 10 x 24 and 12 x 24 (Automatic Inking) 


The Vandercook Roller Series Proof Press inks both 
ways of travel and prints both ways. It has two ink 
plates. Itis most accurate and speedy in operation. 

Where precision galleys are used these presses give 
a great service in testing linotype or monotype. Proofs 
are made which do not show any indentation of the 
sheet and the proofreader immediately detects any 
imperfectly cast characters, 





MODEL No. 1 TRUSS PRESS 
Size, 13 x 18 (Hand Inking) 


Built for the greatest good to the greatest number. 
Any printing that can be done on any press can be done 
on this press — four-color process work to perfect regis- 


ter more simply than on any other machine. It is ideal 
for testing cuts and plates as well as for ordinary 
proofing. 

The presses are equipped with register device, im- 
proved hand brayer, and galley thickness bed plate. 








PROOF 







That the Rigid Bed Principle of Construction 
is the Correct Principle for Com- 
posing Room Presses 





VANDERCOOK 
Rigid Bed Proof Presses 


Are used where Quality and Speed in the Production of Proofs 
are most needed. The great majority of the major pub- 
lications in the United States are now assisted in 
the making by Vandercook Rigid Bed 
Composing Room Presses 





A Few of Many Instances 


R. R. DonneELLEY & Sons Co., of Chicago, 
which is admitted to be the largest general print- 
ing plant in the world, use twenty-six Vander- 
cook Rigid Bed Composing Room Presses. In 
the plant as many as twenty to thirty final 
proofs, perfectly printed, are required on the 
pages of the great mail order catalogues. With 
the skillful handling of the Composing Room 
Cylinders in this plant the average time with 
two operators to produce twenty final proofs 
and change the form is one minute. 

Tue Curtis PusitisuHtnc Co., of Philadel- 
phia, publishers of the Saturday Evening Post, 
etc., use eleven Vandercook Rigid Bed Com- 
posing Room Presses. Every page of the great 
national publications produced by this firm is 
known to be perfect in its printing qualities 
before it leaves the composing room. 

At the GovERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, Wash- 
ington, D. C., all the type used is tested on 
Vandercook Rigid Bed Presses. 

At the ButtrertcK PuBLIsHtNGc Co., of 
New York, every page is tested in type and 
also in plates on Vandercook Rigid Bed Presses. 

“Ad Setters’? who do nothing but set adver- 
tisements and are the best paid branch of the 


Some of Our Last 


Ginn & Co., Boston, Mass., one No. 1 Truss 
Press to be used as a test press. This firm 
previously purchased two No. 25’s and one No. 
17 Rigid Bed Composing Room Cylinders and 
one No. 20 Roller Series Press. 

Canadian Government, Ottawa, Canada, four 
No. 17 Rigid Bed Composing Room Cylinders, 
which were selected by the Canadian Govern- 
ment without any personal solicitation on our 
part. 

New York Times, New York, one No. 25 
and one No. 17 Rigid Bed Composing Room 
Cylinders. 


printing industry are almost unanimous in the 
use of Vandercook Rigid Bed Composing Room 
Presses. These firms must have the very best 
quality in their proofs. They find not only 
quality but speed and low cost of production in 
these Rigid Bed Machines. 

In the vicinity of Boston, where a large pro- 
portion of the fine bookmaking of the United 
States is done, such plants as that of the 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Ginn & Co., Norwood 
Press, Plimpton Press, etc., use Vandercook 
Rigid Bed Composing Room Presses. 

Every daily paper of national importance in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Cleveland, Chicago, etc., etc., use 
Vandercook Rigid Bed Composing Room Presses. 
These presses are meeting in a practical and 
inexpensive way the growing demand from adver- 
tisers for more and better proofs, 

These specific instances are cited because the 
character and volume of the work done makes 
these plants more generally known throughout 
the nation, but there are hundreds of other firms 
using these machines who have the highest 
appreciation of quality of work and low pro- 
duction costs. 


Month’s Deliveries 


The Chicago Tribune, Chicago, one No. 17 
Vandercook Rigid Bed Composing Room Cylin- 
der. 

The Methodist Book Concern, Chicago, one 
No. 21 Rigid Bed Roller Series Press. 

Blakely Printing Co., Chicago, one No. 17 
Rigid Bed Composing Room Cylinder (eighth 
repeat order). 

J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa., one 
No. 1 Truss Press with ground in cylinder and 
bed to be used to test plates and engravings 
(third repeat order). 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


Originators of the Modern Proof Press 
1716-22 West Austin Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Represented by: Keenan, Pollard & Co., New York; John S. Thompson, San Francisco; Prince & 
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The Most Versatile Machine 
——for the Printer-—— 







With Micrometer Point Measure Gauge it will 











Saw, Trim, Mitre, Drill, Mortise, Route, 
Bevel, Jigsaw, Plane Type High, Grind, 
Model Undercuts, Countersink, Notches, 
A-3 Broaches, Etc. 


Trimosaw It will do everything a printer’s should do and many 
things other saws won’t do. 












Trimosaw Outlasts Any Other Saw-Trimmer 
FIVE DIFFERENT MODELS—One just suited for your shop 
















= 
le 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 1881 











Representatives 
CHICAGO STORE 641 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 







Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Regina 
F. T. Wimble & Co., Ltd., Sydney, Australia 























=. —_EXHIBITOR__ 
Graphic Arts Exposition ny 


o Milwaukee, August 18 - 23,1924 





























Who Pays for 
Make-Ready? 


Whether it’s you or your customer the 50% 
of make-ready time that is saved by the Type- 
Hi Disc Planer will be to your advantage. 
It betters quality and speeds production. 
High, twisted and warped printing plates— 
Hederman Brothers, Jackson, Miss., wellknown mounted on wood or metal —are quickly 
printers, lithographers and engravers of the and accurately leveled. One or more plates 
South, write “We do not see how we ever measuring 13 x 20 inches can be planed in 90 
got along without our Type-Hi Disc Planer.” — seconds. § Write now for complete details. 


TYPE-HI CORPORATION 


508 East Genesee Street Syracuse, New York 


TYPE-HI DISC PLANER 
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KIDDER PRESSES 


Are built to suit you and along lines of strength, 
beauty, endurance prs speed. 


We have been ‘ y : 4 Rees Cal Our wide experi- 
r 7 i f Te Pel isk com 

building them emer ommenie i. ] i it ence and good 

right for over SO  / . : Ay service are gladly 

forty years ae! si sw at your command 


KIDDER ROTARIES 


Are surpassed by none for that special job. We can prove it to you. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson St. TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King St., West 














. we HOUGH living in Bagdad all my life, 
The F urs t Voyag es Iam known as Sinbad the Sailor from 
my many voyages to strange and little 
known lands. On my first voyage, while be- 
calmed in the Persian Gulf, we betook our- 
selves to a nearby island to rest from the 
fatigue of the sea. But, on a sudden, our 
island trembled and shaking us terribly, dis- 
appeared from sight. For what we took for 
an island was in reality the back of a whale 
and, of my companions, I alone was saved, 
clinging by chance to a bit of wood we had 

brought from the ship for fuel. 
Of my subsequent experiences I shall 

speak more next month.” 


Moral 


“Fickle foundations do not make 
firm footings.” 





Which explains why we built our business on 
the foundation of thorough knowledge and 
mature experience—just a part of the AEC 
method. 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. ' 


SHERIDAN BLDG. NINTH & SANSOM STS. PHILADELPHIA 
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Your Press Cylinders with the 
WESEL 
FINAL GROOVE 


r | SHE same swift, sure and reliable system of plate mounting known 
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san 
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to every user of the Wesel Final Base and Hook is now available 

to every user of web presses. We are prepared to groove and 
equip your press cylinders for mounting curved plates with the 
Wesel Final System. 

It is the combination of the exclusive Final Groove and Final Hook that makes 
this the ideal methed for handling curved plates. Positioning of plate and hook 
is quicker; holding action of hook is positive and unrelenting; hair-line register 
is a simple adjustment — it is swift, sure, reliable. 

If your presses are now equipped with a plain groove to take the Wesel Old 
Style Clamp with drop-in nuts, this groove can be readily altered to the Wesel 
Final System. 


EoD 


1 > ARSE 


Write for quotation, stating name of press and 
length and diameter of cylinder 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CoO. 


Brooklyn—72-80 Cranberry Street 


Chicago Branch—431 South Dearborn Street - | 
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Boston 
WIRE 


“Ghe Boston No.5 ® 


IS A FOOT-POWER WIRE STITCHING 
MACHINE OF UNUSUAL 
EFFICIENCY 


8 Meets very Requirement of offices not needing 
the power models, is simple in design and turns out a 
volume of work that is“Boston” quality in all respects. 
Capacity, two sheets to one-half inch; fine round or 
flat wire; easily operated by foot power; working parts 
visible; flat and saddle table; singly adjusted to thick- 


ness of work; interchangeable four-surface cutters. 





American Type Founders Company 


SELLING AGENT FOR BOSTON STITCHERS for Quotations 


Write to our nearest Selling House 
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SET IN MEMBERS OF THE CLOISTER FAMILY TEAGUE BORDERS 
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ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE : 


Adds 
Ose aor 








is used by 


Sundsttand, ADDING MACHINE CO. 





The Sundstrand Adding Machine 
Company is another national ad- 
vertiser who finds in Foldwell 
Coated Paper the quality necessary 
for good direct-mail printing. The 
direct-mail pieces illustrated above, 
as well as other Sundstrand pieces 
are printed on Foldwell because 
of the protection that this sheet 
offers to sales literature in the mails. 


Like hundreds of other big national 
advertisers, the Sundstrand Add- 
ing Machine Company knows 
from experience that when they 
use Foldwell the integrity of their 
direct-mail matter will be preserved 
—that the effects for which Sund- 
strand works so hard will not be 
ruined before the pieces reach the 
prospect. 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY « Manufacturers 
801 South Wells Street «+ Chicago 


NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED 





: FOLD both sera and against the grain. 


Fads Foldwell coating is specially prepared and applied to the body stock to 
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By the Country’s Leading Paper Merchants 


BALTIMORE, MD. 

The B. F. Bond Paner Co. 

Hanover and Lombard Sts. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

John Carter & Company, Inc. 

597 Atlantic Avenue 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

The Alling & Cory Company 
CALGARY, ALTA., CAN. 

John Martin Paper Co., Ltd. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Chicago Paper Company 

801 S. Wells st. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
The Petrequin Paper Co. 
1286 W. Third St. 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
Olmsted-Kirk Company 

DAYTON. OHIO 


The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa 


106 Seventh St. Viaduct 
DETROIT, MICH. 

Chope-Stevens Paver C 

1915-1935 Fort Street, West" 


EDMONTON, ALTA., CAN. 


John Martin Paper Co., Ltd. 
EL PASO, TEXAS 

E. C- Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Century Paner Co. 

$01 Kentucky Ave. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Kansas City Pauper House 

Seventh and May Sts. 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Lincoln Paper Company 
Cur. 14th & P Sts. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
Bloke, e, Moffitt & Towne 
242 So, Lus Angeles St. 
LOUISVIL Las, CY. 
Louisville Paner Co, 
Thirteenth & Maple 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Allman-Chrisiiansen Paper Co. 
181 Michigan St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The John Leslie a r Co. 
$01 South F’ a 
MONTREAL, ».Ox CAN. 


McFarlane, ay & Hodgson, Ltd. 


NEWARK,N. J. 

Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
50 East Peddie St. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
438 Camp St 

NEW YORK, N.Y. 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
£15 W. 37th St. 
haasher & Lathrop, Ine. 

Lafayette St. 

‘ Wintehoaa & Alliger Co. 
11 Thomas St. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
Kansas C ity Paper House 

? E. Grand Avenue 
OMAHA, NEB. 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

9th and Harney Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

A. Hartung & Company 
506-512 Race Street 

PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 
The Alling & Cory Company 
P. O. Box 914 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
Blake, McFali Company 
East 8rd at Ankeny 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
John Carter & Company, Ine. 
28 Fountain St. 
RICHMOND, VA, 
D.L. Ward Co. 
ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
The Alling vf Cory Company 
P. O. Box 99. 
ST. LOUIS, ‘MO. 
Acme Paper Co. 
113 South 8th St. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Nassau Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Carnenter Paper Co. 
148 State Street 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
41 First St. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
American Paper Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Tacoma Pap r & Stationery Co. 
1788-1739 Jefferson Ave. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
The Commerce Paper Co. 
40 St. Clair St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Stanford gg Company 
215 **C”” pan W 
Ww INNIPEG. MAN., CAN. 
John Martin Paper Co., Ltd. 
815 William Ave. 





CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 


Folding Coated Book 


801 South Wells Street, Chicago 


Folding Coated Writing 
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The Bemis Bag 
Company, St. Louis, 
are among the 

many satisfied users 

of HOYT Type Metals. 

















TYPE METAL 


HE Service that type 

metal gives in your own 
casting equipment is the real 
test of its worth. Perform- 
ance comparisons in promi- 
nent printing plants, with 
leading makes of machines, 
prove conclusively that 
HOYT Standards of manu- 
facture do result in type-metal of 
high dependability —that casts into 
cleancut type, slugs or stereotypes 
—that flows easily without frequent 
sticking or plugging mouthpieces. 


HOYT Faultless Linotype 
Metal 


HOYT AX Monotype Metal 
HOYT N. P. Stereotype Metal 


HOYT Standard Electrotype 
Metal 

HOYT Combination Linotype 
and Stereotype Metal 


A trial order will convince you, too 

—a request will bring quotations 

and our plan of service co-operation. 
Address Dept. P. 


HOYT METAL COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS~ CHICAGO-DETROIT-NEW YORK. 




















7500 Impressions 
per Hour 


Here is the Press You Need 


Envelopes, died out or made up, tags, 
letter heads, office forms and general run 
of commercial printing. 


Maximum Size 1614”x 19” 
Minimum Size 3” x 6” 


Any stock from tissue to light cardboard. 


Work is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. 


All parts are readily accessible—the Press 
is extremely simple throughout. 


It is sturdily constructed for hard con- 
tinuous service and will give complete 
satisfaction. 


Write today for catalog and full informa- 
tion or send us some of your samples that 
you cannot feed on your present presses. 
No obligation, of course. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
London Office: 23, Goswell Road 
E.C. I. London 
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From golf score to income tax 
the printed form proves its value 


HERE was a ime when golf was played with- sible job. In the paper you select you will need 
out a printed score card. Taxes were OE col- certain qualities that you are sure tO find in Hammer- 
lected at the point of a sword and fot at the point mill Bond. In Hammermill Bond you get color 
twelve colors and white; and the use ot color 1s a 
Deeds were once W ritten by hand from “Whereas” powerful help in identifying different letters or forms 
* but the printed form has walked ata glance. You can buy Hammermill Bond in light 
{ the situation. weight for carbons and duplicates d in heavier 
ament, in Jaw and in busi- weights for originals; a saving in . A 
ank paper has s aside and made way space and a sheer gain in the feel and ap 
for the printed letterheac e printed form. the original she Ss. Hammermill Bond is strong, 
Anything that 1s worth doing well is worth doing clean, uniform paper, 4 standard quality bond paper 
again. The printed form insures that the best way 
of doing 4 thing shall be the regular way —right be- a ing accounting machines and 


comes routine; proper procedure becomes standard KS amermill Ledger, 
fl nd of writing 


copies, 


of a pen. 


s Swilli,” 


procedure. 

The reason 1S that printing gets things done — 
gets them done the same way every time—gets them 
done thoroughly. For the same reason that you have 
a letterhead © which is a form —— you need a printe 
kind of record, communication, or on Hammermill Be 
printer. Adequate 
chants in eighty cities. 


nd or Ledger quickly 

and easily. Y . Renewing forms 

form for every phoning 3 
order that 1s used in your business. 

Buying letterheads and business forms is a respon- 

HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Look for this watermark —it is our word of honor fo the public 


The Utility Business Paper 





Write 

your name, yo it] 

. , your positio 

your com . I n, the nam 

atic ed and its address in vies conan. = E 

salt tin sitet then tear off this coupon and s rv 

ean matter is fresh in your mind end it 

rou will receive : ; 

‘ = . Ost yaid fe 

. e ‘ I P a copy of th é 
setting Things Done in an Office.” e portfolio 


In return 


Please Menti 
ion THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Adverti: 
risers. 





Turn This Into Orders 


———————— 


Every week about two and a quarter million copies of the 
Saturday Evening Post go into the hands of people who use bond 
paper for personal or business communications. Many of these 
copies are read by two or more persons. All these people see the 
Hammermill advertisements which appear regularly, occupy a whole 
page on each occasion and are printed in colors to attract interested 
attention. 

This has been going on for years and now Hammermill Bond is 
the best known paper for letterheads and business forms in the world. 
When you are selling business printing you have the opportunity to 
tie up with this wide- =~ — 
spread acceptance that 
has been created for 
Hammermill Bond. 

To help you sell 
printing orders on 
Hammermill Bond we 
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Getting Things 


ey sya 
IESE 
SSeas 


have issued a series of | y) Done In An 
business portfolios.  , /Rasy) 
ioral Office 


Each portfolio deals 
with some phase of 
business manage- 
ment. The one illus- 
trated here is design- 
ed to be helpful in 
organizing all those 
troublesome little 
details of office work 
that ordinarily kill 
time and keep every 
one from chief ex- | 
ecutivesto order | i& 
clerks, from doing | 
the more important 
work with their 
very best effort. 


Send this Coupon 


to Service and Advertising Dept. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
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Half-Tone Black 


Our Fine Half-Tone Black BK 
131, is indispensable for the 
better grade of printing. It is 
adaptable for Cylinder, Kelly 
and Job Presses, sets and dries 
rapidly, enabling a quick back 
up. It is one of the best buys 
on the market today. Have 
you tried it? Sample sent on 
request. 


TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 


Service Office: 
13 So. 3rd St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Main Office : 
26-30 Front St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Why “Pig” Metal? 


MONOMEIT 


Has eliminated the metal furnace successfully in large and small 
plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free trial offer. 


Printers Manufacturing Company 
"704-14 Palace Bldg., Minneapolis 














HIGH DUTY 


The Little Folder With the Big Production 


Simple in operation. Compact in design. 100% accurate 

folding. No spoilage. Handles all sizes, up to 12 x 18 

sheets. Unqualifiedly Guaranteed for 5 years. Care- 

fully and conscientiously made in every part for depend- 
able, accurate and long service. 


Send for BAUM Folder Catalog and full information. We will 
gladly arrange a demonstration in your own place, on your own work. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 
35 So. Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


18,000 
hairline 
register 
folds per 
hour 


= 


Occupies 
less than 








HIGH PRODUCTION 


Without Sacrificing Accuracy 





The Anderson, equipped with positive grippers, folds every sheet 
alike even at high speed. 

It perforates, automatically counts and delivers the folded sheets into 
packing boxes. Changes are quickly made to any of the various fold- 
ing combinations by improved simple adjustments (that stay set). 
The unusually good construction of Anderson High Speed Folding 
Machines gives more years of reliable folding service with the lowest 
of upkeep cost. 

Let us give you the economic details of this machine and the names 
of firms who have put it to the test for many years. 


C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


Builders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses 
3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Engraved by the F. O. Clark Engraving Co., Boston 


Courtesy Brown & Sharpe, Providence, R. I. 


Harnessing Beauty to Work for You 


“Naught under heaven so strongly doth allure the sense of 
g : Y gly ne 
man and all his mind possess, as beauty’s bait.” — Spenser 


The makers of ARTWARE coated print- 
ing paper have focused generations of paper 
making and coating skill on producing a 
printing paper so beautiful that its appeal is 
irresistible. 

The printing surface of ARTWARE is so 
refined, so absolutely uniform that no printer 
can fail to respond and produce creditable 
work. 

Not only is the surface faultless, but every 
sheet is trimmed with all four sides dead 


square— this saves time in registering, printing, 
and folding. 

ARTWARE will produce such acceptance by 
the customer that the printer will be given 
more time in which to produce good work; 
more leeway in his estimates, more profit for 
his time and effort. 

Convincing samples of this unusual paper 
may be obtained free of cost from the makers 
or from the distributors listed upon the reverse 
side of this page. 


ARTWARE=The Paper Beautiful 


is the specialized product of 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY, Ware Coated Paper Co. Division 
WARE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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a bright high-finished printing paper of such re- 
finement of printing surface that every shade of the 
most delicate printing plate is reproduced, faultlessly. 


Ideal for black and colored inks. 
MADE IN WHITE ONLY 


in all standard sizes and weights 











McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


Ware Coated Paper Co. Division 
WARE, MASS. 





Distributing Agents 
BEEKMAN PAPER & CARD CO. 
318 West 39th Street... 2... 1 we NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GRAHAM PAPER CO. 


Birmingham, Dallas, Denver, El Paso, Houston, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis, Nashville, New Orleans, St. Louis, St. Paul 


JUDD PAPER CO. 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


KUENSTNER & LUCIE PAPER CO. 
30 Great Jones Sureet wc wk et NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RAYMOND & McNUTT CO. 
S25 Wik Guem kw es PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 
333 South Desplaines Street... 2.2... . CHICAGO, ILL. 


GEORGE W. WISE 
Ge imerelcreee ke ee ww RS OS BOSTON, MASS. 


VIRGINIA PAPER CO. 
4Schockoe Avenue .............. RICHMOND, VA. 


B. F. BOND PAPER CO. 
33 Hanover Street... . . ia . . . BALTIMORE, MD. 





























How Do pros Do It? 


NE of the questions that puzzle f sie, | 
the printer who has high cost > - ona, ee 
of production to contend with is: iat i s 
How we can compete against printers pai . 
who have the latest up-to-date | ee \ 
MEISEL Automatic Machinery? ¢ poole ras $s | ANN 
There is only one answer— put in “Se £ (13 means | 
presses that insure Quality, Speed eA a. 3 
and Economy—that’s how the most toon 
successful printers operate today. 
Investigate. 


MEISEL PRESSES 
will Solve Your Production 
Problems 








Presses of special character can be 
built to do work beyond the range 


of machines of stock design. This adjustable Rotary Multi-color Perfecting Piess can be used to 


produce a great variety of high grade work at low cost. This press 
is well adapted for printing magazines, catalogues, time tables, 

circulars, telegraph te ag etc., printed on both sides. Put your 

Series RV—R1051 production problems up to us and let us show you how they can 
e solved economically. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION 







































No. 15611 Ten-foot 
Newspaper Make-up Table. 
Cast Iron Surface 28 x120 Inches 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


for Economical Production 


We build these tables in six, eight and ten foot lengths 
with any equipment or arrangement that may be desired. 


i LUDINGTON 
re THE CARROM COMPANY ss wienican 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Highest Grade Composing Room Equipment 
For Sale by All Independent Dealers 
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CACMREDZORSE ALE 


Live matters of interest pertaining to the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., manufacturers of the well known Miller Automatic Feeders, Miller 
Ideal and Craftsman Units, Miller High-Speed Presses, Miller Saw-Trimmers and Miller Labor-Saving Accessories. Descriptive matter sent on request. 


New Miller Slugotype Saw for 
Line Casting Machines 


The MILLER SLUGOTYPE SAW, re- 
cently introduced by the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company, is a new attachment 
for typesetting machines of the line-casting 
type, such as Linotype, Intertype and Lino- 
graph. This device automatically cuts and 
trims slugs, without burr, ready for make- 
up, to any desired length from four ems to 
thirty ems, inclusive, gaged in an instant to 
picas, half picas or any odd length. 





Miller Slugotype Saw 





Simple in application, it can be attached 
in thirty minutes by operator, requiring no 
drilling or tapping of holes or special ma- 
chine work of any kind. It is of pleasing 
design and very compact, interfering in no 
way with the operation of the machine. 
It is practically noiseless in operation and, 
if desired, can be operated independent of 
the machine to which it is attached. The 
MILLER SLUGOTYPE SAW is a great 
time saver on corrections and odd-measure 
work around cuts and hand-set lines. The 
matter goes direct from the machine to the 
make-up, properly trimmed, eliminating the 
customary delay at the dump. It handles 
slugs with overhanging characters, such as 
advertising figures and initial lines, perfectly. 

Perfect doubling-up conditions are in- 
sured, as the work may be trimmed to the 
fractional part of a point, regardless of 
measure. All “butted” matter is set on the 
“dove-tail” plan, eliminating the usual un- 
sightly center “gutter.” “Bleeding” of lines 
is impossible, as each slug is trimmed sepa- 
rately under the same conditions, insuring 
an exact uniform length. 

With the MILLER SLUGOTYPE SAW 
liner changes are unnecessary. No damage 
can result by failure to change blades when 
a thirty-em liner is used. This feature pro- 
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vides a saving, eliminating the necessity of 
carrying extra liners. 

An extra saw head is furnished with each 
machine. Change of saws can be effected 
in less than a minute; saws may be re- 
sharpened over and over without sacrificing 
their efficiency. Under ordinary usage saws 
will run for weeks without resharpening. 
One report was received of the continuous 
use of saw without resharpening or retouch- 
ing in any manner of 781 hours. 

The saw chamber is tightly enclosed, pre- 
venting all dust and chips from flying about 
the room. The waste ends of slugs are 
dropped into a box placed underneath the 
saw, from which they may be easily poured 
back into the metal pot. 

A line addressed to the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.. will 
bring illustrated descriptive literature giv- 
ing complete details. 


Mr. E. G. Myers Now With The Miller 
Company 

Mr. E. G. Myers has recently joined the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer organization in a sales 
capacity, assigned for the present to the 
Southeast Atlantic Coast territory. Mr. 
Myers is well known in printing and allied 
trades circles, having been engaged for the 
past dozen years in sales work directly con- 
nected with the printing industry. He was 
for many years with the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, both in Chicago and New 
York, in the latter agency as representative 
in the New England States. 

For the past four years Mr. Myers was 
manager of the mechanical properties of the 
Trades Press Publishing Company, Milwau- 
kee. He has long been active in printers’ 
organizations. Organized and was the first 
president of the Milwaukee Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. He has also been in 
considerable demand as a speaker on varied 
topics associated with the printing and 
allied industries. 


Miller Craftsman Pays for Itself in 
Seven Months 

Last fall a progressive Birmingham (Ala.) 
shop installed a MILLER CRAFTSMAN 
UNIT. The superintendent, in a_ recent 
interview, made the following statement: 

“We now handle 98 per cent of our work 
on the CRAFTSMAN and one open job 
press at a labor cost of $36.00, where our 
former cost was $98.00 per week; in other 
words, one man is now doing what. for- 
merly required three.” 

In this instance the pay-roll saving alone 
paid for the CRAFTSMAN in seven months, 
after which the $62.00 per week saving be- 
came a permanent extra-profit item. Worth 
considering, isn’t it? 


M. Bilsky Rejoins Miller Sales Force 

Mr. M. Bilsky’s host of printer friends in 
Philadelphia and vicinity will be pleased to 
learn that he is again calling upon the trade 
in his former sales capacity of Miller rep- 
resentative connected with the Philadelphia 
Branch of the Miller Saw-Trimmer Com- 
pany. 


M. Bilsky 


Mr. Bilsky has been selling printing ma- 
chinery and supplies to Philadelphia printers 
for twenty years or more, formerly with 
the American Type Founders Company, 
joining the Miller Company in March, 
1919. In the succeeding three years he 
established an enviable sales record with 
the Miller people, resigning in April, 1922, 
to engage in the used and rebuilt machin- 
ery business, recently disposed of. 

With his wide acquaintance, backed by 
the established reputation and constantly 
increasing popularity of Miller Machines, 
Mr. Bilsky’s prospects of enjoying the most 
successful period of his selling career are 
practically assured. 


Electric Sheet Drier for Miller Feeders 


By eliminating the troublesome and ex- 
pensive operation of slip-sheeting, this de- 
vice often saves its installation cost on a 
single job. Since introduced hundreds of 
them have been sold. Made in two sizes, 
10 by 15 and 12 by 18. Address the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for full particulars.—Advertisement. 
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Miller “Show-Me Show” at Chicago 
Well Attended 


Upward of five hundred printers from 
Chicago and nearby cities attended the 
“Show-Me Show” conducted by the Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company at its Chicago 
Branch Office, February 18-29, inclusive. 

The Miller salesmen who participated 
and to whom may be accredited the great 
success of the Show were E. C. Babbidge, 
O. T. Brostrom, C. C. Means and T. Ed- 
ward Morrison, the newest addition to the 
Chicago Branch Staff. Mr. J. H. Cannon, 
of Pittsburgh, treasurer of the company, 
was present during the first week. Mr. 
John D. Babbage, the new general sales 
manager, dropped in for the last three days. 

Following ‘the custom established at 
Miller “Show-Me Shows” held in Phila- 
delphia, Cincinnati and St. Louis, the 
“HIGH-SPEED” PRESS, CRAFTSMAN 
and MILLER IDEAL UNITS were kept 
running on jobs asked for and supplied by 
local printers. These represented a wide 
variety of forms, ranging from small en- 
velope corner cards to four-color mailing 
folders, maximum chase size. Under the 
skillful direction of Mr. L. V. Dearing, 
Senior Demonstrator, assisted by his effi- 
cient corps of mechanical experts, the vari- 
ous jobs were handled faultlessly and in 
record time. One four-color job involving 
300,000 impressions was completed on the 
“HIGH SPEED” and two CRAFTSMEN 
PRESSES in less than half the time usually 
required to execute a similar job in the 
average shop. A noteworthy feature in 
connection with the printing of this job was 
the running of three colors simultaneously 
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on the three machines, a remarkable demon- 
stration of registering qualities of the two 
different types, cylinder and platen, running 
side by side on the same job. 

Equalling the interest displayed by press- 
room operatives in the press demonstra- 
tions was the interest exhibited in the 
demonstration of the MILLER SAW- 
TRIMMERS and the MILLER SLUGO- 
TYPE SAW, a new attachment applicable 
to Linotype, Intertype and Linograph line- 
casting machines. Particularly noteworthy 
was the demonstration of the SLUGO- 
TYPE SAW on a Linotype supplied by the 
local branch of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, demonstrated by their expert 
operator, Mr. Wm. A. McCarthy. The 
automatic action of this device in cutting 
slugs, without burr, ready for make-up, to 
any desired length from 4 ems to 30 ems, 
inclusive, gaged in an instant to picas, 
half picas or any odd length, was favorably 
commented upon by every machine oper- 
ator witnessing the demonstration. 

As a result of the Show, numerous sales 
were made of “HIGH-SPEED” PRESSES, 
CRAFTSMEN and IDEAL UNITS, and 
other machines constituting the MILLER 
line. Several orders were booked for the 
new SLUGOTYPE SAW, which on account 
of the popular demand for this machine 
are scheduled for delivery in from four to 
six weeks. ———_ 

Mr. John A. Kane, who for several years 
has been connected with the Miller Com- 
pany’s Boston Branch as a demonstrator 
and service man, is now calling upon the 
trade in Northern New England in a sales 
capacity. 


| | Miller Saw Trimmer Cols : 


|) Show-Me~Show” 
| | Chicago Branch, Feb18-29,1924 


Miller “Show-Me Show’ at Atlanta 
Reported Successful 


Reports from the “Show-Me Show” con- 
ducted by the Miller Saw-Trimmer Com- 
pany at their Atlanta Branch Office, March 
15-29, inclusive, indicate that the same de- 
gree of interest is being displayed by print- 
ers of that section, with promise of equally 
gratifying sales results, as realized at Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis and Chicago. 

The new MILLER HIGH-SPEED 
PRESS scored a tremendous hit, as did 
likewise the new MILLER SLUGOTYPE 
SAW, exhibited for the first time in the 
South. CRAFTSMAN, MILLER IDEAL 
UNITS, as well as the UNIVERSAL and 
PRINTERS BENCH SAW-TRIMMERS, 
also came in for their full share of atten- 
tion, the demonstrations of these machines 
proving highly instructive and _ beneficial, 
even to those printers who had been oper- 
ating them for years. 

Aside from the interest created from an 
exhibition standpoint, the “Show-Me 
Shows” being conducted by the Miller 
Company are recognized by users of 
MILLER MACHINES as valuable schools 
of instruction for employees to learn the 
most efficient methods of operation. In 
this way the exhibits are rendering a real 
service to users and prospective buyers. 


Have you received your copy of the hand- 
some new MILLER “HIGH-SPEED” 
PRESS CATALOGUE? A line addressed 
to the Advertising Department of the 
Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh 
Pa., will bring it.—Advertisement. 
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NATIONAL 
OLDSTYLE 


As a designer of pleasing type faces 
Frederic W. Goudy has attained for 
himself a most enviable reputation. 
Every one of his designs so far re- 
produced in type has met with the 
approval of printers, publishers and 
advertisers. In presenting National 
Oldstyle to the trade we feel quite 
confident that we are placing on the 
market one of the most versatile of 
the letters designed by Mr. Goudy 
up to date, and one that will not be 
classed as “just another type face.” 
National Oldstyle combines beauty 
of design with sturdiness and will be 
found as valuable in the general job 
office as in the plant that specializes 
in high-grade publicity printing—an 
announcement, letterhead, ticket or 
advertisement being clearly within 
the scope of this unique type design. 
The series is made in ten useful sizes 
ranging from 6 to 48 point inclusive 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS 
COMPANY 

















NATIONAL OLDSTYLE 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 





48 Point 5A 10a 


Spirited 


36 Point 6A lla 


Majestical 


30 Point 7A 12a 


Highlanders 


24 Point 10A 17a 


Replenishment 


18 Point 13A 26a 


Masquerade Dance 
14 Point 18A 36a 
Sincere Congratulations 
12 Point 21A 48a 
Grotesque Oriental Kimono 
10 Point 26A 50a 


MUSEUM EXHIBITS COINS 
Refined Suburban Neighborhood 


8 Point 29A 58a 
PROSPERITY SWEEPS COUNTRY 


Manufacturers and Retailers Optimistic 


6 Point 382A 68a 


EVERYBODY PRAISED FINE SCENERY 
Reservation Makes Ideal Summer Playground 


Characters in Complete Font 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO 
VISIT THE NATIONAL EXPOSITION 
OF AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHY 
AT FORBES INSTITUTE 
JUNE 26™ TO 30™ 


The Exposition marks the consummation 
of two years of preparation on the part of 
members of the Institute and its intensive 
educational and inspirational features will 
prove of real interest. The comprehensive 
showing of the creations of famed past and 
present master craftsmen is very complete 


and has never been equaled. No effort has 
been spared to make the Exposition of the 
greatest value not only to the entire craft 
but to the many men and women who use 
printing as an everyday business necessity 


HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
THE FORBES INSTITUTE OF TYPOGRAPHY 
AND ENDORSED BY THE 
GOTHAM PRINTING CRAFTSMEN 


ional Oldstyle in practical use; 14 and [8 point sizes 
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TO BUYERS OF PRINTING 


WE TAKE THIS OPPORTUNITY OF CALLING ATTENTION TO 
THE LATEST ADDITION TO OUR ASSORTMENT OF TYPE FACES 
















THIS FACE RANKS HIGH AMONG THE DESIGNS OF BEAUTY 
AND DISTINCTION. IF IT APPEALS TO YOU WHY NOT TRY IT 
ON YOUR NEXT PIECE OF PRINTING? 













NATIONAL PRINTING COMPANY 
45 CLARK STREET, CHICAGO 























J. M. HARDEN, Secretary 





R. B. HUMPHRIES, President 





National Printing Company 
Commercial Printers 
45 Clark Street 
Chicago 
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Increasing Sales by Getting Better Prices 


BY CARL A. JETTINGER 


aA lTHIN the last few years there 

has been much agitation toward 

#3 increasing the printers’ sales. 

oi The printer has been told that 

2% government experts have found 

} that print shops all over the 

@ country are overequipped to an 

unbelievable extent, that the 

cost of printing is therefore too 

high, that the consumer is learn- 

ing this and will eventually refuse to pay the prices 

asked, and that unless the printer gets busy and creates 

a lot of new work the printing business “ is going to 

the bowwows ” within a short time. He has been told, 

further, that this serious ailment of overequipment can 

be cured only by a heretofore little used but almost 
infallible remedy, direct-by-mail advertising. 

If the same grade of salesmanship were used in the 
sale of direct-by-mail advertising as is used in the sale 
of advertising space in some of the large and successful 
magazines, then the use of direct-by-mail advertising 
would soon increase a hundredfold, and not only would 
the printer benefit by it, but in most cases the advertiser 
also. Advertising direct to the prospective customer 
as against using publications of national circulation is 
about the same as shooting at a nearby bird with a rifle, 
instead of using a shotgun and shooting at a big flock 
just about out of reach in the distance. The shotgun 
will make more noise and perhaps attract more amateur 
hunters who, too, want to bag some of the game, but 
the man using the rifle will bring down more birds in 
the end than the man with the shotgun. While this is 
true, not every printer will make a success as a mail 
advertising specialist, and with a great many of them it 
is pure waste of time to try to develop into such 
specialists. 

If the present cost of printing is higher than it 
might be, then this is because the product can not be 
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manufactured in advance but must be produced on 
individual orders, and these orders must be filled when 
the customer wants the work. The excess equipment 
in printing offices over the minimum that would pro- 
duce the annual output required, is to take care of the 
peak load during the busy season, for the use of printing 
is to a great extent seasonal. 

While there are cases of overequipment in the 
printing business, the same as in any other, the whole 
story about the vast overequipment is mostly a dream 
of some of the “ specialists” with which our Govern- 
ment was overequipped during the war. An industry 
as a whole can not be overequipped very long, no more 
than a pond can contain more fishes than it provides 
food for, unless the product, like buggies and spring 
wagons, is going out of use, and that is not the case 
with printing. Granted that the overequipment in 
printing is mostly a myth and also that printing is a 
necessity to the human race in its present state of civili- 
zation, it should follow that those engaged in the 
printing business should be able to secure a fair return 
not only for their labor but upon the capital invested. 
If the printing business of America, although not man- 
aged extravagantly, shows no satisfactory profit, there 
can be but one explanation of the condition — prices 
that are unprofitable. 

This brings us to one source of increased sales, a 
most important one, which seems to have been over- 
looked by those who preach on increasing the printers’ 
sales—an increase in selling prices. With costs remain- 
ing the same, the:printer who would increase his yearly 
sales by five per cent because of having raised his 
prices five per cent on the average, would probably 
show as much gain in profits as the one who had in- 
creased his sales fifty per cent by getting more orders 
at the old price. This is true in spite of the fact that it 
would be more difficult to increase the amount of the 
orders by fifty per cent than to increase the prices by 
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five, and the latter would have a better effect on the 
business in general, for the increase would consist 
entirely of business that did not exist before, therefore 
was not taken away from some fellow printer. 

There is no doubt about the printer’s needing edu- 
cation in salesmanship, but where he needs it most is 
not in how to get more customers and more jobs, but 
in how to get more profit out of the same jobs he is now 
doing. He needs it more in getting the price than in 
getting the job. Many a printer is not making money, 
not because he is not industrious and does not under- 
stand his business — that is, the mechanical end of it — 
but because he is not getting profitable prices — and 
yet there never has been and probably never will be a 
time when it is easier to get profitable prices than right 
now. Prices have been going up so frequently and so 
persistently in late years that a raise in price is such a 
common occurrence in business life that little attention 
will be given to it, unless there are circumstances that 
arouse suspicion. Too often the printer creates this sus- 
picion by the timidity with which he approaches the 
customer when it comes to quoting prices. While the 
customers of the merchant and the manufacturer as a 
general rule are people of less wealth than that with 
which the merchant and manufacturer are blessed, the 
customers of the printer are more often people of 
greater wealth than the printer. This puts the printer 
at a disadvantage, for he habitually thinks of smaller 
amounts of money than do his customers. This is a 
weakness of which he must cure himself if he wants to 
meet with success at the selling end of his business. 

No one but a swindler will ever be successful in sell- 
ing something which he is not confident is worth its 
price to the buyer. Nothing helps more to make a 
printer confident that his price is right than a well kept 
cost system, but the printer who does not have a cost 
system in his own plant is now given all kinds of oppor- 
tunity to get cost figures from others. Let him benefit 
from these by having confidence in them. 

To strengthen his confidence in his wares and their 
price, let the printing salesman impress the following 
facts upon his mind: 

The amount spent for printing by the average merchant 
or manufacturer is such a small part of his costs that an 
increase of even fifty per cent in the price thereof would 
hardly show in his profit and loss account. 

Where there is one wealthy printer, there are fifty 
wealthy manufacturers and merchants, every one of whom 
greatly exceeds the printer in wealth. This is good evi- 
dence that while those engaged in the printing business 
—and this includes the salesman — have worked at least 
just as hard as those engaged in many other lines of. busi- 
ness, their remuneration has been much less, consequently 
the profits charged by them in the past must have been 
lower in proportion. 

If there is no cost system in the plant then it is well 
to know that the hour costs of the individual printer are 
likely to be higher, not lower, than the average. This is 
because large concerns as a rule have lower costs than the 
smaller ones —and there are more smaller concerns than 
large ones. 

A price which leaves a fair profit over the cost of the 
job, when figured at the average cost rates of the locality 
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— average costs are now usually easily procurable — is fair 
to the customer, even if it might seem high to the printer. 

The prices quoted in published selling price lists of 
printing are more likely to be too low than too high; first, 
because no printer wants to use a list the prices in which 
are so high that he is afraid to charge them — and if pub- 
lishers want to sell price lists they must quote prices in 
them that the printer will use; second, because the prices 
are, and should be, based on the most economical method 
of production, methods which it is often impossible to use 
under existing conditions and which the customer therefore 
has no right to expect should be used. 

Very few pieces of printing, if any, but will save their 
user many times in labor what he has to pay for the print- 
ing; therefore printing is an investment to him, instead 
of an expense. Think of how much more it would cost to 
typewrite some of the blanks you print than to print them. 

The business will not go to the dogs if a job is lost once 
in a while. Some jobs will be lost, no matter how low a 
price is quoted. 

While profits are being made by most of those printers 
who are called robbers by cheap buyers, the sheriff usually 
gets those who have the reputation of doing work cheap. 

Most people are fair minded and willing to pay a living 
profit. Why fear to ask for something that he whose trade 
is worth having is willing to give? 

The printer must always be on the lookout for new 
customers, but he must never forget that the most prof- 
itable part of his business should be his old customers, 
those who come to him regularly and pay their bills 
promptly and without squabbling about the price. The 
needs of these old customers should receive at the very 
least equally careful consideration as those of new cus- 
tomers. Delivery promises should be kept and no im- 
possible or doubtful promise should be made to them. 
The work should be done the way the customer likes to 
have it done; stock and workmanship always at least 
up to promises; errors and misunderstandings adjusted 
promptly, gracefully and with liberality. In fact every 
effort should be made to keep these old customers so 
well satisfied that they feel lost when talking about 
printing with any other printing concern. 

Though the printer should make every effort to 
keep these old customers satisfied, he must never forget 
that they owe him, in return, a fair profit. He should 
never be afraid to raise the price to them to a figure 
which will net a fair profit. The best way to do this is 
to simply charge the right price, without making any 
ado about it. No printer can be called a good business 
man who has an argument with his regular customers 
every time he makes a change in the price. Either he 
has miseducated his customers or he has acquired a lot 
of customers that are not desirable. 

Often a more profitable price can be secured for 
some job without even bringing this to the attention of 
the customer. The printer, for instance, can suggest a 
better grade of paper at an increased price which nets a 
larger profit; he can suggest getting printing in larger 
quantities, with a price that, although lower in propor- 
tion, nevertheless leaves a larger profit for the printer; 
he can suggest a larger form, a different arrangement 
and many other things, all with the idea of serving the 
customer, but at the same time securing for himself a 
better profit. 
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Some years ago the writer was chief owner of a 
small city daily and among his duties was the hiring of 
newspaper carriers. One day Harry, one of these car- 
riers, reported he was about to quit his job and had 
promised the route to his assistant. Johnnie was a 
good boy, but not very bright, and the writer had to 
tell Harry that the route could not be given to Johnnie, 
because he would not be able to take care of collecting 
from his subscribers. Harry, who was a born sales- 
man, pacified Johnnie by telling him that the route 
would be given to another boy and that no doubt this 
would greatly please Johnnie, because he now would not 
be bothered with collecting from subscribers every Sat- 
urday. And Johnnie seemed pleased, although he had 
wanted the route, and he continued to fulfil his duties 
as helper faithfully. In this case Harry showed him- 
self to be a diplomat. In thus presenting the matter 
he emphasized that which was pleasant to such an 
extent that that which was not so pleasant lost all its 
importance. Too few printing salesmen are diplomats. 

A small child hurts its finger. The injury is so 
slight that the pain is really more imaginary than real. 
Nevertheless the child starts to cry, comes to its mother 
and shows the injured finger. The mother, knowing the 
ways of children, blows on the finger, makes a pass 
over it with her hand and points out of the window. 
“ Ph, the ache is gone. Do you see that little birdie out 
there flying away with it? ” And the child laughs and 
again starts to play. Men are only grown children. 
They still will complain about things which do not 
really hurt them. What does it amount to if the printer 
raises the price of a job from $5 to $6 or from $22.50 
to $26? It will never show in the figures on the cus- 
tomer’s income tax return. Nevertheless he complains. 
Then and there is where the printer should show his 
knowledge of the ways of grown children and should 
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be able to take the mostly imaginary injury out by 
figuratively blowing on it. The ways of doing this are 
innumerable. They consist mainly of detracting the 
attention from it, either by making light of it or by 
calling attention to something more pleasant. 

Supposing that a certain kind of bond paper goes 
up in price and the printing salesman receives an order 
from a customer for a regular job which requires a 
large quantity of this paper. Instead of, “I am sorry 
to have to tell you that this job will cost you more than 
it did the last time,” he will say: “You did a wise 
thing when you bought a large quantity of these blanks 
the last time, Mr. Smith, for the price of the paper has 
since gone up, so that you saved money on them,” or 
words to that effect. Mr. Smith will then think of how 
fortunate he was and of the money he saved, and the 
way for increasing the price without causing antagonism 
has been paved. Right here the salesman may find an 
opportunity to have Mr. Smith double the usual quan- 
tity of some of his orders and thereby be able not only 
to raise the price to meet the increased cost of paper 
but, in addition, to secure a larger profit on his work 
while at the same time saving his customer money. In 
a book on how to make money in the printing business, 
Paul Nathan some years ago said that the only way to 
do it was to make it now. This is true today. 

The first thought when selling printing should 
always be to make a profit, not merely to get the order. 
If the job is a repeater of one that has not been profit- 
able in the past, then that means that the first thought 
should be how to get the order at a profitable price. If 
every person who has to do with selling printing always 
bore this in mind, then the amount of the sales of all 
printing plants would increase, even if they did no more 
work than they did before — and the entire increase 
would be profit. 
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Peaceful Pleas for 


Prompt Payments 


BY J. REID HAMMOND 


an RITE though it be, the ancient 
“Sil metaphor of the chain and its 
# weakest link is still full of mean- 
GX ing. It is hackneyed only be- 
§ cause it aptly fits so many 


} circumstances. The “ weakest 

link” of many small printing 

} businesses, for instance, is their 

method of collecting _ bills. 

Many small printers have no 

method at all except to mail statements once a month, 
handing over to a professional collector the accounts 
that look hopeless. By their nature, many past-due 
printing accounts are quite small individually, and the 
printer feels that to take active steps to collect them 
would be to lose his dignity and look small and mean. 
In order to collect bills promptly and yet keep 
friendly relations with the customer, the printer must 
analyze carefully his own situation and that of his cus- 
tomers. He must attempt to picture just why printing 


bills are allowed to grow old. Ordinarily when an 
account lags too long it may be decided that it is due 
to one of these reasons: The debtor is a little hard 
pushed, but perfectly honest; he is careless; he is 
indifferent as to his reputation for prompt payment; 
he is irresponsible, or he is dishonest. Most all tardi- 
ness is due to the first two reasons rather than to the 
other three. The man is either lazy or careless, or else 
his bank balance is hovering near perilously low levels. 
The diplomatic printer should imply carelessness in his 
appeals, but if he could know the true state of affairs 
he would be surprised to find how many of his custom- 
ers would at times be seriously inconvenienced by an 
unexpected necessity of producing a five-dollar bill. 

If a printer’s delinquent accounts happen to be 
few, but substantial in amount, the necessity of collect- 
ing each individual account promptly is more vital, in 
which case a personal letter may be used to best advan- 
tage. The individual characteristics of the customer 
should be studied beforehand, and this letter framed to 
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touch certain human instincts which seem prominently 
represented in his makeup. In the opinion of this 
writer, implied carelessness should be a background 
for all of these. 

To attack the instinct of “ good will,” the writer of 
the letter might say, “ Your attitude in dealings with 
us has certainly been excellent and we value you as an 
ideal customer,” and continue that the bill surely must 
have been forgotten or mislaid. The “ pride ” instinct 
may find response if the writer speaks of the high 
ideals of the other’s business policy; or “ acquisitive- 
ness ” by referring to the customary cash discount of 
two per cent in thirty days, which has lapsed, with 
advice to take advantage of this privilege in the future. 
An appeal based upon “ honesty,” that is, a precise and 
hair-splitting form of honesty, might be made by point- 
ing out the fact that past-due accounts impair capital, 
that the man who is always tardy is really running upon 
the capital of his creditors and that capital is as tang- 
ible a commodity as pipe tobacco. 

These appeals are best when used only in a per- 
sonal way — where the writer of the letter knows his 
prospect well enough to play upon the right emotion 
in the right way. For instance, the last mentioned 
would have to be altered to strike the right chord in a 
man who directs a supercilious glance at anything south 
of a twenty-five cent El Pizazo. Likewise, the cash 
discount appeal could not be used upon a very small 
account, without appearing utterly ridiculous. 

This way of collecting bills individually is often 
quite effective where skilfully used, but it has disadvan- 
tages. To collect accounts this way takes too much 
time and effort, particularly for those of trifling amount 
which are so common in small printing offices. There 
is an easier method, often equally effective, which may 
be called a system. This is a stereotyped procedure, 
used upon every account running beyond a certain 
period. If the steps in the system are well chosen and 
coherently arranged, the use of a system will certainly 
show good results. We shall outline one which has 
been effectively used by a small printing house. 

To start right at the beginning, the invoice is deliv- 
ered with the goods. That is part of the system. The 
statement is mailed on the first day of the following 
month — never later, unless the first is a Sunday or 
holiday. That is also part of the system. A footnote 
upon the statement reads: “ Monthly statement. No 
discounts. Unless extended credit is arranged for, in 
advance, all accounts are payable by the tenth day of 
the month following date of invoice.” That “in ad- 
vance ” is a stunner. Of course, the man who allows 
his debts to drift indefinitely rarely asks for credit 
beforehand; yet, when he reads that footnote he can 
not help but feel its justice and apparent generosity. 
Those few who do ask in advance for credit are asked 
to agree upon a certain definite date for settlement, and 
until that definite date arrives they do not receive a 

single notice other than the invoice. The footnote on 
the statement is quite effective. Many checks arrive 
around the sixth to eighth day of the month. 

Nothing more is done until the first of the next 
month. Then a statement is mailed,on which the amount 
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is called “ Balance,” and upon which a small sticker 
is tipped. The sticker is of deep yellow, printed with 
bright red ink, reading: “This account has undoubt- 
edly been overlooked. Will you please give it your 
attention? ” The object of this is to make the second 
statement appear different from the first, and to help 
to keep the customer from thinking that “ Everybody 
lets these things stand a little while. Why shouldn’t 
I?” This step in the system is not quite so effective, 
directly, as some of the others, but it helps to prepare 
the customer for what is to come later. 

On the first day of the next month the third state- 
ment is mailed, bearing a slightly larger yellow sticker, 
reading as follows: “Surely you have not realized it, 
but this account is more than sixty days old. We feel 
certain it has been merely overlooked, as it represents 
such a small amount. With us, though, it is but one of 
many small amounts due, which total to a much more 
substantial sum. Will you not make it a point to see 
that this is paid by the tenth day of this month? 
Please do not make it necessary for our credit man to 
visit you personally for this small amount.” The 
merits of this appeal are not difficult to see. The tone 
is courteous, the logic ideal, and the climax — well, it 
works. Nobody wants the embarrassment of having 
somebody visit him at his office to collect a small obliga- 
tion. On first reading, it looks as though the credit 
man is going to call on the tenth, but it does not say 
exactly that. The credit man does not call yet. Per- 
sonal calls are too costly. 

If the account is not paid by the fifteenth day, a 
letter-size form sheet is mailed, with a bold heading, 
“ Past Due Notice,” with the date and customer’s name 
filled in below, and a printed message as follows: 

“We do not require deposits on orders. 

“We do not send packages C. O. D. 

“We do not have bad debts. 

“A request for payment from us does not involve 
distrust in any sense of the word. We know profes- 
sional men are honest.” (This house makes stationery 
for doctors, dentists and lawyers, almost to the exclu- 
sion of other work.) 

“ But we do need prompt payments,” it continues. 
“We do not add any extra profit to take care of slow 
accounts. 

“The enclosed account for $ (the amount 
filled in) is between one and twenty days past due. 
About ninety per cent of this amount represents our ex- 
penses, and has already been paid out by us. We pay 
all supply bills on the tenth day of the following month, 
our pay roll weekly and our rent in advance. Our 
profit and surplus must take care of past-due accounts. 
It is easy to see why we want to know just when each 
account is going to be paid, however small. Where 
extended credit is desired, we ask that customers make 
a definite arrangement at the time of ordering. Such 
an arrangement does not make any difference in the 
price. We are glad to make things convenient and, 
where desired, will extend credit as far as we can. 

“ Regarding this account: we should like to have it 
paid within ten days. If we do not hear from you 
meanwhile we shall expect a check, and count upon 
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receiving it not later than ten days from date. If this 
will not be convenient, will you please write us a brief 
message below, and mail it right now? Put down a defi- 
nite date. We must know just how things stand, and 
what we can count upon and when. Please do not 
regard this in the wrong light. We must collect 
promptly to do business.” 

This sheet is signed by the proprietor personally. 
Below is ample space for a lengthy reply. However, 
replies other than checks are seldom received. The 
“between one and twenty days past due” serves a 
double purpose. In the first place, it makes it look to 
the customer as though these notices are usually mailed 
much sooner, and that the delay in his case is a special 
favor to him. Then again, in case this same customer 
is tardy a second time, this same form is sent to him 
with the second statement. Otherwise he frequently 
gets the impression that the stereotyped ninety-day 
system of his printing house is just a formality which 
entitles him to ninety days of customary free credit. 
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If the account is not settled by the twenty-fifth day, 
the same form sheet is mailed again, this time under 
registered mail. If there is still no response, a personal 
call is made upon the customer, and if the case seems 
hopeless otherwise, the final step is a magistrate suit 
and collection through a constable. 

This is, of course, not the only precedure which 
would accomplish the general object, but the house 
using it has made a record worthy of note. The system 
was evolved by them more than three years ago and has 
been used continuously since. They do not grant cash 
discounts. Deposits are never asked on orders. Goods 
are never sent C.O.D. Since the system was estab- 
lished, the firm has had but one bad debt. This one 
occurred because the debtor died penniless a few weeks 
after the work was delivered, and the bill amounted to 
less than twenty dollars. And of the other accounts, 
only two have gone as far as the last step in the system. 
As a general effect, customers have been trained to pay 
in thirty days. 


How a Typographer Uses Direct Advertising 
to Increase His Business’ 


BY EDWIN H. STUART 


ZaN March, 1920, I organized a 

typographic service. The floor 

8 space was six feet wide and 

Ko eighteen feet long— one hun- 

4 dred and eight square feet. The 

6X} personnel included one errand 

\@ boy and myself. I am still on 

} the pay roll, but I have twenty- 

two persons helping me and 

today our floor space is three 

thousand square feet. I am more thoroughly sold on 

the idea of direct mail advertising than anybody I 

know of. I ask you fellows who are now on our mail- 

ing list if there is an organization anywhere that ham- 

mers away month in and month out with direct mail 

advertising as persistently as we do. We have used 

blotters, booklets, folders, wall cards, etc., in varying 

shapes and sizes, printed in one, two, three and four 

colors of ink, on every kind of stock from machine 

finished book at 10 cents a pound to Japanese hand- 
made paper at 50 cents a sheet. 

My two most successful mailing pieces were the 
Mercy Hospital blotter and the Back Seat Driver 
booklet. I will read you the Mercy hospital blotter. 
“ Mercy! hospital, said the honorable doctor. Ambu- 
lance — quick. For the next ten days I had a kaleido- 
scopic panorama of dancing bottles, soft-footed nurses 
saying ‘ take this,’ kind friends leaning on the foot of 
the bed (and shaking it) telling of their operation and 
how much worse it was than mine. Gee! but I’m glad 
to get back on the job. Office hours for taking orders, 
1 to 24. Let’s go.” 


*From an address by Edwin H. Stuart, well known Pittsburgh *ypos- 
rapher, before the Direct Mail Group of the Pittsburgh Advertising Club. 


We received many calls for additional copies of 
this blotter — quite a few from doctors and hospitals. 
Some friends who knew how near I came to asking St. 
Peter for an open A on his harp so that I might tune 
in with the celestial choir, said I was game to joke 
about it. Illustrations depicting the helpless victim on 
an operating table, with surgeons armed with cleavers 
and butcher knives, while a locomotive engineer from 
the Pennsylvania railroad stood handy with a big mon- 
key wrench, ostensibly to replace the loose nuts, made 
a tremendous hit. The idea. was original. 

I will read the Instructions to Back Seat Drivers 
booklet. “Instructions to Back Seat Drivers — Shut 
Up.” We got 219 telephone calls for extra copies of 
this booklet. One girl was kept busy for two days 
answering telephone calls about this book. Letters 
came in from all over the country. Here is a sample 
letter: “ Thank you, thank you, thank you, for the 
wonderful booklet of ‘ Instructions to Back Seat Driv- 
ers.’ I never saw such a momentous theme handled 
with such precision and brevity. It is a masterpiece of 
English. I write at once to thank you for it. A. H. 
Allen, of Lederer, Street & Zeus, Berkeley, California.” 

We always print about two or three hundred over- 
run on our mailing pieces. Then when we meet new 
prospects or learn of new names we put them on the 
bombardment list and send them one mailing piece 
every day until the supply is exhausted. These bom- 
bardment mailing pieces go out under two-cent stamps, 
and if we are contemplating calling on a new man they 
are mighty fine things with which to break the ice. 

This is the way we handle our mailing list: Every 
regular customer is on it; every employee of the adver- 
tising agencies; University of Pennsylvania students; 
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a said the honorable doctor. 


Ambulance—quick! For the next 
ten days I had a kaleidoscopic pano- 
rama of dancing bottles, soft-footed 
nurses saying “take this,” kind 
friends leaning on the foot of the bed 
(and shaking it) telling of their opera- 
tion and how much worse it was than 
mine. Gee! but I’m glad to get back 
on the job. Office hours for taking 
orders, 1 to 24. 


LET’S GO 


EDWIN’H’STUART 
Typographic Service 
Advertising Composition, Design and Layout 
504 LIBERTY AVENUE 
courT 3899 


Stuart Makes Type Talk—Forum and Caslon Talking on This Blotter 


and tech. students; membership of the Advertising 
Club, the Codperative Club, and the Mercator Club. 
We have probably seven hundred names of people who 
are not customers of ours but who are 
our friends. Their friendship is worth 
while. We frequently trace orders to 


————————————— Ee 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR BACK SEAT DRIVERS 
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John H. Patterson, now deceased, formerly president 
of the National Cash Register Company. It is great 
stuff for clearing the atmosphere. The words “I,” 
“my,” “me” and “mine” are forbidden around our 
place; it is “we” and “us” always. The customer 
is the real boss. No employee is allowed to call me 
Mr. Stuart; I am Stu and Eddy. Another reason for 
my insisting on absence of any swank in our organiza- 
tion is the fact that this is a very bad season for kings 
and it’s getting worse. Ten of them have been canned 
since the war. I am Scotch, and Bobby Burns says, 
“A man’s a man for a’ that.” 

Typographers are idealists. Man can not live on 
bread alone. After material wants are satisfied man 
craves the companionship of his fellows and learns to 
appreciate the beautiful and artistic things of life. 
When a typographer has produced a design that 
soothes the soul and pleases the senses he feels that he 
is doing his bit towards the uplift of man, just as much 
as is the artist or the musician who encourages the 
growth of finer instincts in the human race and leads 
their minds away from lust of power, the inherent 
desire to fight, and evil passions of all kinds. We 
work with layout exclusively. Each and every adver- 
tisement is designed. 

I am going to show you how typographers, instead 
of being an expense, are an economy. Here is an 
advertisement which we were told to make two columns 
wide, six and one-half inches deep. We made it five 
and one-half inches deep, saving one inch across two 
columns, or a total of two inches, which is twenty-eight 
agate lines. As it appeared in two papers, the change 
we made means a saving of fifty-six agate lines. At 
30 cents an agate line this is $16.80. The advertise- 
ment and plate cost $7.80, a net saving of $9. No 
newspaper could design an advertisement that would 
be as effective as this, with a wallop like this, or as 
easy to read. There may be men right in this room 
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these friends, although the orders do not 
come direct. 

We try to keep our list up to date 
through the columns of different club 
papers, through Printers’ Ink, and from 
our personal contact with our clients. | 
We are flattered to know that men like | 
Mr. Burns, formerly of the Transconti- | 
nental Oil Company, now located on the 
Pacific Coast, ask us to please keep them 
on our list even though they are out of | 
our territory. Eighty per cent of our | 
business is advertising composition, and 
in the last three years we have designed 
advertisements that helped sell articles 
of every description. Our organization 
is a corporation. Employees have stock. | 
Once a month we gather around the 
office and call things by their first names. 
This hell-meeting idea I swiped from 








Facing pages of the booklet recently issued by Edwin H. Stuart, Incorporated, Pittsburgh. 
Original size of page was 3% by 5% inches. 


Shut Shut 
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today who are deliberately throwing away money by 
paying newspaper publishers more money than neces- 
sary, yet achieving indifferent results. If you think 


that the liberal use of white space and black gothic 
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type is the only way to sell goods, you may be right, 
but the growth of our business and the long list of our 
satisfied clients is convincing proof that a large num- 
ber of people in Pittsburgh will disagree with you. 


Ten Plans for Increasing Business 


BY CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


yeean HERE are many tributaries that 
ai lead into the main stream of 

@ printers’ business, but if these 

g) tributaries are to be productive 

fe 8 their power, like that of the mill 

a stream, has to be caught and 
5c harnessed. Here are ten plans, 
each seemingly insignificant in 

RG} itself, which have been found to 
PRX be of value to other printers in 
obtaining the interest of potential customers, creating 
good will, and contributing to the healthy expansion 
of business and the acquisition of profits. 

Pian ONE: GETTING More House-Orcan Busi- 
NESs.— In addition to the many general and special 
plans in existence is the following, which is not over- 
played by printers; that is, of sending to present cus- 
tomers and prospects a set of the house-organs you 
now publish for business, fraternal and other organiza- 
tions. On such a set or upon the envelope in which 
they are included this statement can be stamped or 
printed, “ Enclosed are some of the house-organs we 
publish for local people.” The value of this is illus- 
trated in the return comment one printer received 
from a customer to whom he sent such material. The 
customer said, “I didn’t know that you published the 
high school paper.” An answer in the affirmative 
helped to gain the interest of the customer for house- 
organ publications. The principle is an important one 
in developing this business, as people are always more 
interested in something which the printer has already 
produced for others. 

Pian Two: GETTING More BookLet Work.—By 
watching the anniversaries of officials and representa- 
tives of commercial houses there is opportunity in this 
direction. One printer discovered that the general 
agent of an insurance company was entering his thir- 
tieth year of representation. He persuaded the com- 
pany as a testimonial to issue a booklet to the entire 
field descriptive of this agent’s success and long term 
of years. The order was a big one and appreciated by 
the insurance company as well as by the agent as rep- 
resenting a real practical testimonial, better accepted 
than a loving cup or something of similar nature. 

PLAN THREE: GETTING MORE THEATRICAL WorK. 
— Nearly every theater has its regularly appointed 
printers and lithographers, but an occasional entree for 
outside business is possible. Suggested novelties find 
the greatest appeal. For example, one printer sold a 
theatrical manager a piece of printing representing a 
bank pass book, from which protruded checks for de- 
posit. The outside read, “ You can always bank on 


SY 


the National Theater for a good show.” Theatrical 
managers welcome original suggestions. Especially is 
the opportunity good with the smaller neighborhood 
theaters. Frequently a small theater manager receives 
appointment to a larger one, which often means that 
he carries his printer with him. “ Twisting ” accounts 
is not to be recommended in the endeavor to build up 
theatrical or any other business. Additional business 
from this source can best be solicited in the approach 
for trial orders from new theaters in which quick service 
and low prices are big business-getting features. 

Pian Four: Business Carps.—The printer who 
is situated in a city where there are manufacturing 
and mercantile companies has much further oppor- 
tunity to procure orders for employees’ business cards. 
A commendable plan was practiced by one printer who 
went to the firm’s chief executive and obtained permis- 
sion to appoint an agent among the employees who 
could solicit card business on a commission basis. At 
first the firm hesitated, but when the printer explained 
the advertising advantages, permission was granted 
and he agreed to use their trade-mark as they desired, 
which helped him to sell the idea. The volume pro- 
cured did not develop any remarkable profit — but it 
did add a spread to his business and his prospects. 
Another good source was followed by a printer who 
solicited all young people who were taking music and 
other public entertaining lessons. In practically every 
instance they proved effective prospects, and the more 
orders he landed the more samples he had to display 
for further business solicitation. 

PLAN Five: CoLiection Arps.— Business in this 
direction was secured by a printer who personally made 
the rounds of his own customers. He approached them 
in this vein: “ I am making a study of collection helps 
this month, and I come to you as your printer to see 
if I can not be of some assistance to you in this direc- 
tion.” He timed his calls to about one month before 
the close of a “ quarter,” when the thoughts of business 
men would naturally be in such directions. He also 
armed himself with a portfolio of clipped collection 
ideas taken from magazines and other places descriptive 
of the application of unique printed matter for collec- 
tion purposes, such as the Lily Cup people use — the 
Etna Early Settlers Society, and so on. The outcome 
was not only several orders but a deep appreciation on 
the part of customers. 

Pian Srx: CrrcuLaR LETTERHEAD ORDERS.— 
When attending a meeting of an advertising club one 
printer heard a speaker mention how the use of tinted 
papers drew bigger response from women. He imme- 
diately drew up a letter on a tinted paper and sent 
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it out to a well chosen list, and it brought good returns 
and worth-while general advertising. In this letter he 
described the words and experience as presented at the 
advertising club. 

PLAN SEVEN: ENVELOPES.— Nearly every business 
man has need for personal envelopes of a legal size in 
which to mail out checks in payment of bills and so 
forth. The printer anxious for business in this direc- 
tion can profitably devote a day or more to calling on 
local business men — executives in various concerns 
and banks — offering at a reasonable rate five hundred 
envelopes of good stock and bearing their names and 
addresses on the back flap. A dozen such orders of the 
same size and quality can mean a good business stroke, 
besides being a practical sales promotion plan which 
will find welcome with many business men who use 
their company’s stationery merely because no one has 
approached them for personal orders and their own 
time never seemed to permit them to give the matter 
much thought. 

PLAN EIGHT: BusINEss From WomMEN.— Women 
in business and women serving as executives of clubs 
and committees, both social, civic and otherwise, do 
not always appreciate the need and value of printing 
until it is presented to them by the printing salesman. 
A plan that won return in this direction was the sending 
of the following letter by a printer to a list of local 
business women: 


Dear Madam: 
Ladies — we find in the printing business—like to ask 
questions. 


And we are cheerful and willing to answer them —all you 
want to ask. We feel there may be some way in which we can 
serve you to helpful advantage —in your business or your out- 
side affiliations. 

You will find a cordial welcome at our plant —also a will- 
ingness on our part to send a representative to your house or 








ORACE GREELEY on December 27, 1857, wrote 
the following letter to an applicant for a position on ; 
his paper, the New York Tribune: “As to proofreading,I  * 
think a first-class proofreader could always find a place in 
our concern within a month. But the place requires far 
more than you can learn. It requires a universal knowledge 
of facts, names and spelling. Do you happen to know off- 
; hand that Stephens of Georgia spells his name with a ‘ph’ 
and Stevens of Michigan with a ‘v’ in the middle? Do 
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office at any time. We print cards, letterheads, folders, calendars 
and all sorts of printing needs. May we serve you? 
Yours in codperation, 

Pian NINE: Pasters.—A printer calling on a 
customer by chance found him ordering some labels for 
policy form use from a supply house out of town. The 
insurance agent seemed surprised to learn that his local 
printer could supply the pasters at the same cost. An 
order resulted. Have you canvassed your town for 
“paster” business? How about the labels used in 
local stores? Perhaps among your friends there is 
some one in some way connected with a concern who 
can suggest a new use of gummed labels by which you 
can obtain more orders. Make a survey of the gummed 
label business possibilities in your locality— it might 
develop into a “ pay streak.” 

PLAN TEN: CLuB PossIBILITIES.— Keep an alert 
look-out in your town for the formation of new clubs. 
In addition to the Rotary, Civitan, Lions and other 
organizations, new civic clubs are constantly forming. 
They require considerable printing, and on the whole 
it is productive work that carries a recognition, though 
sometimes a gratis job is necessary for a worth-while 
cause. These organizations need live printers among 
their members, for the stimulation of such organiza- 
tions depends a great deal upon printing material in 
the way of invitations, house-organs, notices and the 
like. As an idea in this direction that can be remem- 
bered by the printer anxious to constructively serve 
civic and social organizations the “copy” of a card 
successfully used is offered. It had the following 


appearance. THERE WAS AN EMPTY CHAIR 


at our last meeting. It belonged to you. As “Chairman” 
of the Attendance Committee, I ask you — “ Where wuz ya?” 


This card was illustrated at the left by a cut represent- 
ing a picture of an unoccupied chair. 


Peees* 


H you know that Eliot of Massachusetts has but one ‘1’ in his 4 
*, mame while Elliot of Kentucky has two? . . . My friend, = # 
Hy if you are indeed qualified for a first-rate proofreader, or 3 


+ 
° 
° 
© 
e 
. 
° 
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can easily make yourself so, you need never fear. But don’t 
fancy the talent and knowledge required for a mere Secte- 
tary of State, President or any such trust will be sufficient.” 


°4 o * *, ° 
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BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 


Author “ Effective House-Organs ” and ‘‘ Effective Direct Advertising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 


direct advertising for their clients. 


Copyright, 1924, by The Inland Printer Company. 


It is not a “review”? of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. 


All rights reserved. 


Keeping Up the Contact with Direct Advertising Buyers 


SEEKING YOUR EXPERIENCES.—The series of articles for 
this year are all built out of personal experiences, with no 
theory. Each and every reader is called upon to submit his 
experiences on these various phases of direct advertising work, 
whether or not they agree with the experiences set forth herein 
from month to month. In fact your experience may give new 
light to others who are struggling in darkness. Take the fol- 
lowing article; it tells how a number of representative concerns 
keep up contact with the buyers of their services. It can not 
be the final word on the subject; others may have different 
methods and plans, and may find them equally effective, per- 
haps more so. Address the Department Editor, 632 Sherman 
street, Chicago, 





“ Selling a new client the first time is largely a matter of 
salesmanship. A keen-witted, well trained advertising man can 
switch such a prospect to almost any one of a number of 
printers who produce direct advertising; but getting repeat 
orders and increased business from that client is, in the final 
analysis, entirely a matter of service.” This is what the sales 
manager of a nationally known concern specializing in direct 
advertising printing said to me when I approached him for 
material for this article. 

It is easy to see the “ why ” of this. Advertising is not an 
exact science — though direct advertising, especially when for 
mail-order returns, either inquiries or sales, is the nearest 
approach to something exact that there is — and is subject to 
personal opinion, previous experiences, and oftentimes the 
whims of an individual who for the purposes in hand may have 
the final approval on whatever is planned. 

Take the simplest of direct advertising, the processed form 
letter. You listen to the “ whys” and “ wherefores ” of the 
product, service, or idea which is to be sold or merchandised 
via the mails. You try out the product, service or idea upon 
one or two typical prospective purchasers. You find what 
seems to be the one best way of interesting the average pros- 
pect. You write a letter embodying those thoughts. It is a 
simple, perhaps human, statement of facts, full of news value 
to the average recipient who might be interested in the product, 
service or idea your client has to sell. 

You take the finished draft to the man who is to have the 
advertising O. K.’d. He may or may not —and in a great 
many instances he is not — be the individual who has the final 
authority to approve the advertising sent out over the firm’s 
name, and then one of these things is likely to happen: 

1.—The man with whom you have had all of your contacts 
up to now, the advertising manager, sales promotion manager, 
sales manager, or simply a clerk with or without a title —I 
know of one case where the first contact was through the firm’s 
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chemist! — takes your copy and submits it to any one of a 
number of different persons. He may submit it to the “ old 
man,” the individual who started the business years ago, or 
to the new president appointed by the financial institution 
which has taken over the concern; or to some “ higher-up.” 
The advertising manager may submit the copy to the sales 
manager for approval, or, worst of all, to an engineer or inven- 
tor, or some such technically trained man who has absolutely 
no sales instinct, but who is meticulous to the last eyelash. 

2.—The man with whom you have had your contacts will 
take the liberty of O. K.’ing the copy and telling you to put 
it into type. And your troubles will begin when the higher-ups 
see the piece in proof form. 

3.— From any one of many folks who will take the copy 
from the individual who brings it you will get this instant 
reaction: ‘“ Why, there is nothing unusual about that. I 
might have written it myself. No unique ideas. You have 
just put down on paper what I told you and brought it back 
to me for O. K.” 

4.— You run into the pefson who studied drawing in high 
school and he will be more interested in the lettering you have 
suggested for the new letterhead than he will in the copy, 
ideas or plan. 

5.—The contact man, or woman, from the buyer will 
come at your contact person with this: ‘“ We have decided that 
10,000 of these will be too many; we want prices on 6,750 of 
them. Then we want to take the same letter and process ‘it 
on a different color of letterhead paper, and with the signature 
of our western jobbers. How much will this cost?” In other 
words, the “ purchasing agent”’ type of mind, forgetting all 
about the plan, idea or copy in a desire to get “ prices.” 

6.— Where you deal through a subordinate you get this: 
“T have submitted your copy to Mr. Oldman and he says to 
tell you it is all wrong. Tell your copy department to try it 
again.” Then your contact man tries to find out specifically 
what is Mr. Oldman’s mind, when it is found Mr. Subordinate 
has no idea about it and Mr. Oldman can not be approached. 

7.—‘ That letter is set up in elite type; did you not know 
we always have our letters set up in Oliver Printtype of pica 
size?” comes from the buyer’s representative who is peculiarly 
interested in type. Or if the job we speak of happens to be 
a printed piece and you have set it in Della Robbia because 
of its feminine appeal, this buyer says: ‘“‘ What bum typog- 
raphy you folks use; why not set that in Cheltenham Wide? 
That is always good.” Again opinion enters in, of course. 
As one contact man of my acquaintance put it when facing 
this problem: “If you like a type setup from a printer it is 
typography. If you don’t like it, it is not typography.” 
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In short, these seven suppositional cases are subject to 
changes running to seven times seven situations, and the indi- 
viduals who act as contact persons on behalf of your printing 
establishment with the buyers therefrom, have to meet ques- 
tions of art, typography, copy, salesmanship, estimating of 





—that’s the element you want in YOUR SALES 
LITERATURE. Properly applied to your adver- 
tising it will reduce selling expenses, increase sales 
volume and make you Greater Profits. 


Many Evansville manufacturers and mer- 
chants have taken advantage of our Advertising 
Service Department. This department has ob- 
tained unusual results for them--it has created 
plans, made complete layouts, written the copy and 
taken care of the production of their advertising 
literature. 

Successful direct advertising is the result of specialized 
knowledge, ability and experience. Our Advertising Service 
Department, under, the management of Mr. Harold Stedfeld, 
can prepare sales literature for you that will produce maxi- 
mum returns. Mr. Stedfeld has had a wide experience cre- 
ating advertising campaigns for large national manufacturers. 
His services are available to you--he will be glad to HELP 
YOU solve your advertising problems. 

No matter what your printing requirements may be, 
we should be able to help you, for we are “Business Build- 
ers.” cA word from you will bring our Mr. Arthur Riehl 
who will be glad to discuss your advertising and printing 
with you. 


Koenemann-Riehl & Co. 
409-11-13 South Second St. Phone Lincoln 1009 


Come on, < Arthur, I may be interested in 
FOLI ‘) CATALOG O POOKLET © 

RECT IL CAMPAIGN © GENERAL PRINTING © 
--at least I'd like to hear more of your “Punch” idea, as it applies to 
our advertising. 





Name 





Pir 





Address 








Fic. 1.— A folded mailing card, in the original 6 by 12% inches, sent out by 
an Evansville (Ind.) producer to make contacts for their newly organized adver- 
tising department. Printed in two colors, black and blue, 
on cream postal card stock. 


printing and other production costs, as well as being able to 
battle from a merchandising and advertising standpoint at 
every turn of the tide. 

In my time I have been solicited and served by literally a 
dozen different printer-producers of direct advertising, and 
in almost every case they used a different method of keeping 
in contact. In this article we refer exclusively to the personal 
contact, having naught to do with contact through the mails 
via letters, house-organs, mailing pieces, etc., with the single 
exception quoted in summarizing. Out of this experience, 
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and out of the experiences of many others, I think we can 
divide the methods of operating into two general classes: 
(1) Salesmen for all contacts with the buyer; (2) service men 
for all contacts with the buyer after the making of the original 
sale, and to close new orders or contracts from time to time. 
However, there is a growing tendency nowadays to utilize a 
combination of these two methods, sending the salesman for 
certain things and the service man for others, and so on. A 
clear-cut understanding as to the meanings of salesman and 
service man will now be in order. By salesman we mean any 
individual with the sales instinct predominant who is able 
to induce other men to change their minds, through logic, per- 
suasion, heart appeal, and various other ways. By service man 
we mean the individual who is writing, illustrating or handling 
the manufacture of the direct advertising pieces or campaigns. 

One other way is an attempt to combine the salesman with 
the service man; which is an attempt to combine the grand 
opera star with the writer of jazz music—in one way. By 
that I mean, the man who has real sales ability can make ever 
so much more money selling than he can in serving. A printing 
salesman who handles and does his own service work sooner 
or later develops into either a salesman or a service man; he 
can not continue to be both. 

It is beyond our province to argue whether it is right or 
wrong, but the fact remains that the man who brings in the 
signed orders gets more consideration personally, financially, 
and otherwise, than those who carry out those orders, be they 
star copy men, crack artists or expert typographers. Nor is 
this unusual to this field of direct advertising. Take any other 
industry and observe how the sales department is pampered 
while the accounting department is pummeled! 

The salesman doing his own service work has his limita- 
tions, too. He can handle only a certain amount of work, 
and he wastes much of his valuable time in doing leg work that 
an assistant or service man paid a few dollars a day could 
do for him. Besides, buyers who deal with a single individual 
as salesman and service man are not dealing with the house, 
or with a printing establishment; they are buying the ideas of 
one man, not of an organization. 

The publication agents get around this dilemma by having 
account executives. Some of them start off as copy men as 
well as salesmen, but with few exceptions sooner or later they 
choose the path which gives them the most pleasure. 

“ But what am I to do?” you query, having followed us 
thus far in an attempt to summarize the problems before sug- 
gesting the solution, the reverse of the writer’s usual policy in 
writing this department. 

From what has gone before you see the utter impossibility 
of getting any one individual for contact work who is at 
once artist, advertising man, typographer, estimator, salesman, 
merchandiser, copy-writer and a technically trained printer. 
In the final analysis the man who is a real salesman can “ get 
by ” in all of these cases more easily than any other one indi- 
vidual. So from my personal experience as a buyer of direct 
advertising and as the head of a house producing hundreds of 
thousands of dollars’ worth of it annually, I sum up the situa- 
tion by recommending: Use salesmen for all contact with 
direct advertising buyers. I follow that further and suggest 
that they be advertising men with the sales personality — men 
with merchandising minds rather than experienced compositors, 
pressmen or superintendents. It may be because I am an 
advertising-trained man that I prefer to make such a recom- 
mendation, so suppose we examine the experiences of others 
in the field: 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, have no fewer 
than forty salesmen out for all of their products, including 
direct advertising. ‘It is our idea to have the salesman act 
as the contact man with the client at all times, though if the 
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salesman gets into a jam with any special problem he can call 
upon the service department to send out a man to help him,” 
replied Byron A. Bolt, sales manager of this concern, in 
response to my question as we sat at the luncheon table 
together. Donnelley’s service men, however, are advertising 
men. One of them, for example, is R. K. Russell, for some 
years sales manager of Ditto, Incorporated, and a man well 
known in sales and advertising circles. 

The experience of the York Printing Company, York, 
Pennsylvania, offers food for thought, their George Rudisill, 





One Cent 
will bring 
ou 
“RIEHL” 
SERVICE 











bora tas , 
~ 
KOENEMANN -RIEHL @ CO. 


409-11-13 SOUTH SECOND ST. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Vic. 2.—The address side of the folded mailing card shown in Fig. 1. Note 
it is addressed to the contact man for the concern, with a facsimile of his signa- 
ture. All of the other four folds were blank on the reverse side, excepting the 
one where the prospect’s address appeared, which merely had a black and a blue 
rule around the entire front. 
writing: “ Our contact with limited buyers is maintained by 
salesmen and correspondence. Our contact with more devel- 
oped accounts is maintained by salesmen, copy men, and, some- 
times, artists. In the cases where the copy man is not in 
direct contact with the limited accounts for whom they pre- 
pare copy the data obtained by our salesmen, all of whom 
are trained in discriminating things of advertising significance, 
is the basis of the angle from which the copy is written; and 
the basis of the facts are the salesmen’s data together with 
such commercial reports, statistics, encyclopedic matter, etc.” 

Out on the Pacific Coast they do a bit differently. At 
least A. B. McCallister, of Young & McCallister, Incorporated, 
Los Angeles, puts it this way: ‘“‘ We keep contact with our 
clients by regular contact men. These men are not printing 
salesmen in the ordinary sense of the word. They are direct 
advertising men who have been trained in our own organization. 
We have plan, copy and art men, who codperate with the con- 
tact men and sit with them in conference with the clients. A 
large number of our clients come to our offices to discuss busi- 
ness and it is very easy to bring them in contact with our 
entire staff. Service men go out very often with the contact 
men. In fact, our service department works very closely with 
our contact men so that any client’s business is not a one- 
man affair.” 

The Stetson Press, of Boston, gave their experience in these 
words: ‘“ We have worked out our problems so that practi- 
cally all the executives of this concern are able to write copy 
in some directions, and as our executives are in direct touch 
with their customers they are better able to grasp the point 
of view that is needed, and are thus able to prepare better 
copy than we could hope to get in any other way from an 
economic standpoint. Even our art director is sufficiently 
versed in advertising practice that he can prepare good copy 
on some occasions.” 

However, one salesman, the top-notcher for one of the 
biggest printers in the land, said this to me frankly: “I never 
let a service man, or any one from the house except myself, 
see my clients. I do all of the contact work. If copy needs 
to be written over, I learn why, and report back to the service 
men and have them make the changes. Whenever I work in 
a service man I have trouble with the client because of seeing 
so many changed faces, new ideas and new personalities.” 
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Opposite this statement place the one from Farrelly-Walsh, 
Incorporated, St. Louis, Missouri, to whom I put this hypo- 
thetical question: ‘‘ We find there are two schools in this 
matter of contact, one where salesman X makes the sale — 
that is, gets the order to prepare a campaign, we will say — 
and then passes out of the picture, but gets the commissions, 
while service man K takes up the contact with the buyer and 
completes those arrangements, merely using salesman X as 
a go-between from then on. In other cases salesman X goes 
back to the office, takes off his coat and writes his own plan, 
copy, etc., and gets the artist to do the drawing, and zs in effect 
Farrelly-Walsh, Incorporated, so far as buyer B is concerned. 
May we ask what your plan is along this line?” And this is 
what Farrelly-Walsh, Incorporated, wrote: “In order to avoid 
all the confusion of salesman X, buyer B, department C, and 
service man K, and the others referred to in your letter, we 
always make it a special point to keep the contact between 
the salesman and the buyer alive by making the salesman him- 
self the go-between under all circumstances.” 

When pressed for further details, and as to whether some 
of his salesmen did not impose upon the service department 
— by dodging the work of go-between, and merely getting the 
order and then putting it up to the service department to keep 
up the contact while the salesman went on to other contacts 
not yet sold — John J. Farrelly, head of this St. Louis con- 
cern, added: “I can not say we follow any definite line in 
our work, as the salesmen very often come to me to go with 
them personally to put over a campaign. After the campaign 
is sold, Dan Hannefin gets the job of planning and developing 
it. He goes out with the salesmen to get the copy data, and 
he also directs the investigation as it is made. When copy 
is written, either Hannefin or I may go out with the salesman 
on special occasions; in most cases the salesman goes alone 
and gets the approval of the buyer. The salesman keeps up 
the contact with the buyer all the way through the work, from 
the time the order is given, through the copy work, through 
the production, and the addressing and mailing.” 

Coming directly to the subject of commissions to the sales- 
men in cases like this and similar situations, Mr. Farrelly went 
on to say: ‘“ We had a case not long ago of a buyer on whom 
two salesmen had called for a year and a half or more, unsuc- 
cessfully. I made one call with one of these salesmen about 
eight months ago, just before he left our employ. The second 
salesman took it up, but never had any success with the pros- 
pect. However, about a month or six weeks ago the prospect 
called me personally and asked me to stop in and see him, 
which I did, with the result that we sold him a $1,200 cam- 
paign. The salesman gets credit for this campaign.” 

Keller-Crescent Company’s experience is along the same 
line. Our readers will recall we gave in detail how they out- 
fitted their direct advertising department from a man-power 
viewpoint in our February issue. Their Mr. Brentano writes 
in this manner, however, showing a slight variance from the 
practice previously set forth in this article: “ Part of the 
sales requiring service work are made by our service men, 
Mr. Baird and Mr. Masterson themselves, and part are not. 
This is the explanation: Certain accounts which we have 
are recognized as belonging to certain salesmen. When such 
accounts require service work the usual procedure is for the 
salesman to ascertain the customer’s wants, bring the matter 
in to either Mr. Baird or Mr. Masterson, have them make the 
plans, layouts and write the copy, and then the salesman goes 
back and sells the job to the customer. On the other hand, 
where a lead is developed through our advertising or in some 
other manner and the inquiry comes from a firm which is not 
on one of the regular calling lists of our salesmen, then one 
of the service men makes his own sales.” Yet Mr. Brentano 
goes on to explain at length certain changes in “ usual proce- 
dure ” which make the situation much the same in Evansville, 
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Indiana, as it is on the Atlantic or Pacific Coasts, or down 
in St. Louis, Kansas City, Fort Worth or New Orleans. 

One thing is certain, in the long run the customer will get 
only what he has paid for, and equally truly the customer 
must pay for added service when it is given. One experienced 
midwestern producer told me his troubles to this effect: ‘‘ The 
salesmen of my concern are not advertising men, they are 
printing salesmen, they can not bring back the facts, have no 
analytical sense, and so after they have gone out and made a 
contact we almost invariably have to send a service man back 
to find out the facts, which makes a poor impression on the 
buyer, who in turn dislikes to have to tell his story twice.” 

I discount this experience as an instance of the wrong type 
of salesman. Keen-witted men with advertising training prob- 
ably know more about advertising than the average advertising 
buyer with whom they deal, and, though there may be excep- 
tions, as a rule the salesman can bring back sufficient data 
to enable a well trained analyst to prepare a plan. 

That our theories, supported by these opinions giving the 
experiences of others, hold water in practice, we happen to 
have a splendid example to prove. We have referred to Evans- 
ville, Indiana, the home of the Keller-Crescent Company. 
You have read of their success. In that same town is another 
firm known as Koenemann-Riehl & Co., composed of Edward 
D. Koenemann, Arthur Riehl and Ivy E. Ragsdale, according 
to their letterhead. I have purposely not asked them anything 
for fear they would object to what I propose to say, though 
I take it from a letter written to THE INLAND PRINTER, and 
have a perfect right to make this quotation. Apparently they 
have been in the strictly printing business and have decided 
to branch out into the direct advertising business. They added 
to their staff one Harold Stedfeld, as head of their advertising 
service department. Desiring then to contact with the buyers 
—and here we make an exception to our rule as set forth in 
the opening paragraphs that we would not have anything to do 
with contact other than personal — they issued a piece of direct 
advertising, the inside of which is shown on Fig. 1, and the 
mailing side of the return card on Fig. 2. 

Observe that this card is addressed back to Arthur Riehl, 
who is evidently a salesman, even though it plays up Mr. 
Stedfeld. Here is the service man trying to get the contact 
through the salesman. Now for the results. Here is what 
Koenemann-Riehl & Co. report: ‘“ We thought you would 
be interested in seeing this piece of direct mail advertising, 
as it has attracted considerable attention and caused some very 
favorable comment. We have received very splendid returns 
from this folder, which is the best test of effectiveness, after 
all. While this folder was mailed only about a week ago, we 
have already received better than one per cent returns from 
the postal cards. We think this is rather unusual, especially 
when it is considered that we are not giving anything away, but 
were definitely asking for an opportunity to call upon the 
prospect. We thought you would be interested in seeing 
what one of the printing firms is doing to advertise their busi- 
ness, and if you think this would be of interest to other printers 
and you care to reproduce it in your editorial pages, we should 
be very glad to have you do so.” 

Our single example has, in our opinion, punch to prove 
the point that contact work should be handled through sales- 
men in the main and service men called in only where needed 
to qualify as experts, or to handle buyers with peculiar twists 
of mind, or where the salesman falls down in getting the facts. 





KEEP ON ROWING 


The man who rests on his oars will soon find himself drift- 
ing. It isn’t so much the distance we have made, or the things 
we have achieved that matters, as where we are going and what 
we are doing now. Keep on rowing! — Elbert Hubbard. 
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KEEPING THE YOUTHFUL ENTHUSIASTIC 
BY JOHN J. FISHER 


am a> 


BE HE apprentice question has ever been one of 
“' great moment to the printing craft, and is 

f) therefore never an uninteresting topic. 
Ka Needless to say, the craftsman of this indus- 
* try who was well taught in his youth has 
} reached a successful pinnacle in his life’s 
Bs 25 work. Twenty-five to thirty years ago it 
iar was the common thing to leave many of the 
undesirable tasks to the “ devil.” The error in this method 
of trying the boy’s patience and courage was made patent in 
more ways than one, as many an intelligent youngster balked 
and bolted at the sight of a ton of pi which he was told to 
assort and distribute. It was plainly a mistake to give such 
a huge task to any boy and expect him to keep at it until it 
was finished, and, for that matter, it is yet, for no youth can 
see any romance to anything which becomes merely drudgery. 

Another misfortune undoubtedly caused by a lack of judg- 
ment is the habit of reserving disagreeable matters for the boys 
to attend to day after day with incessant regularity, for soon 
the hope of learning the trade is dispelled. The boy should be 
taken in hand by an experienced compositor for a certain 
period each day and given some simple and practical task — 
the holding of the stick, setting the measure, placing of the 
types and justification. After an hour or two he might move 
on to the job and cylinder stone, and under the eye of a selected 
and seasoned employee be taught rudiments of lockup; then 
in successive hours he should move to the pressroom, stockroom 
and bindery. When the circuit has been completed, let him 
attend to chores and other office duties, perhaps some which 
will take him out into the air. Then in time he can return 
to his first instructor, who will test him on his first lesson and 
add a little to what he has already been taught. 

At the expiration of his first six months this systematic 
movement from one department to the other will lead the boy 
into the counting room, where costs may receive attention. 
In this way a vital factor of estimating will get attention and 
will give to the apprentice a view of profit and loss bearing on 
all operations involved in the production of printing. 

It is altogether due to oversight that we have but few men 
with a general knowledge of the production of printing. We 
often hear of the dearth of competent executives who know the 
business from A to Z, but the matter has never received atten- 
tion from men who are capable of correcting it. 

Let us go back a generation into the past. Let us blend 
into our smug up-to-dateness the old-time system of indenture 
which bound the apprentice to a six months’ term to serve 
without changing for financial gain. Let us study the talents, 
education and aptitude of the embryo printer in deciding his 
fitness for a chosen business. In this way we shall help to 
make enthusiastic printers who will love the profession they 
have chosen, and we then can give credence to the phrase 
“Art preservative of all arts.” The craft may then be classed 
far above mediocre, and the general impression will be cor- 
rected that a printer is just a dabster in ink without intelli- 
gence above the ordinary, and that he can be scared and brow- 

























beaten into quoting figures all too low for the profitable upkeep - 


of his business. 

While the general trend of printing is toward the better 
grade, inferior qualities are still to be found in sections where 
man power of the higher class prevails, in metropolitan dis- 
tricts. It can therefore be seen that proper forces of educa- 
tion, boy and man, are in the main to be held accountable for 
this condition. The only solution is intelligent training for the 
young apprentice, who in turn will aim to reach perfection 
through loyalty and unswerving faith in his employer, and 
because of a kindly feeling toward human advancement. 
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Some Practical Hints on Presswork - 


PART XIII.—BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


Continued.— Much time is lost in matching 
-’ colors in washing up presses many times. 

An easier way is to dip a small brush in gaso- 
| line and paint the matching color on the 
stock to be used. Gasoline, by the way, is 

the “acid test” for many inks. Any ink 
which will paint with brush on paper and 
stand up may be considered well made of linseed oil varnish, 
wut if cheaply made of substitutes the gasoline will take the 
life out of the ink. Some beautiful posters and other artistic 
paintings in color on paper are painted by hand with a brush 
and a mixture of printing or lithographic inks and gasoline. 
Where speed is required, printing inks are preferred because 
‘they dry faster than lithographic inks, without adding drier. 

Here, by the way, is another place where economy may be 
practiced in the pressroom. Ordinarily, lithographic inks are 
made and shipped to the buyer without drier, consisting of 
pigment and lithographic varnish. In this shape the inks will 
not skin and go to waste as quickly as when made up with 
drier. The litho worker adds drier as needed. The letterpress 
printer early formed the habit of ordering fast-drying inks 
to which he seldom needs to add drier. He gains in conve- 
nience in that his ink is ready for use when the can is opened, 
but the waste from skinning and lumping is greater. By order- 
ing letterpress inks in quantities without drier quite a saving 
in inks is possible if the inks are not to be used promptly. 

There is considerable bunk in the nomenclature of printing 
inks and it is regrettable that standardization is impossible. 
Different inkmakers get different results from the same batch 
of raw materials. The colormaker and the varnishmaker will 
say it is chemically impossible, but the pressman knows it is 
not only possible but frequently so in practice. It will be found 
that no inkmaker excels in all classes of inks, and none excels 
in all colors. It is up to the pressman to ascertain where to 
get the best of each sort of ink he uses. By his own experi- 
ence and by comparing notes with other pressmen he may 
learn which halftone black, red, blue, etc., is preferable. Espe- 
cially when starting to work in a strange plant should a press- 
man carefully watch the inks if not brands with which he is 
familiar. In many plants the pressman is not consulted as 
to choice of inks. The purchasing agent may be an office 
worker who knows little about inks and is the easy victim 
of a good ink salesman who may be selling an inferior line. 
If the pressman has long experience back of him he should 
either buy the inks or stipulate which brands are to be bought. 
Some inks are sold on price, others on quality, still others on 
long credit and not a few are sold on good fellowship. 

Besides the test with brush and gasoline, one may to some 
extent judge an ink by patting it out in thin washes on paper 
with the finger. In this way setting and tack may be judged. 
By rubbing the ink on the horizontal over the paper some 
indication of its working quality may be noted. An ink which 
refuses to spread freely and is inclined to hold together in 
lumps under this test is likely to prove a bad actor on the press 
unless conditioned by the pressman. The only complete test 
of an ink is to use it for a run long enough to judge its various 
qualifications. The test should be fair. The rollers should 
be good and properly set, and competing inks should be tried 
out on the same papers and on the right side of the paper. 
The temperature and barometer should be at the average 
figures. 
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Inks may be packed in various containers for economy or 
convenience, as preferred. Inks which are kept in stock a long 
while and used a little at a time may be ordered in one-pound 
cans. If the cylinder press is using five pounds of ink a day 
on a long run the ink may be ordered in five-pound cans or in 
kits, drums or barrels, depending on the quantity to be used 
promptly. Some ink clings to each can, so the larger con- 
tainer is the more economical if promptly used. Barrels start 
at 450 pounds and may be had in larger sizes in steps of 50 
pounds, thus: 500, 550, 600, etc. 

The least costly carriage charge on small lots of ink is via 
parcel post and it is as swift as express, or more so. If ordered 
via express, stipulate express prepaid. The buyer is billed for 
carriage charges. The more economical way is to bunch enough 
items to make a freight shipment of 100 pounds, which the 
railroads carry for one cent a pound, one-fifth the cost of 
parcel post insured. A very small printer can easily order 
100 pounds by bunching items which bulk heavy, like news, 
poster and book inks with job inks, etc., thus getting a better 
price and also cutting the carriage charge. Then if the printer 
discounts his bill he is ahead another two per cent. 

Two-coLor PRINTING INKs.—Two-color inks, variously 
termed doubletone, duplex, deuxtone, bitone, etc., by the dif- 
ferent inkmakers, are an accomplishment of the twentieth 
century born of the demand for something better than a single 
color in halftone printing without the cost of a second impres- 
sion, as is necessary with duograph work, where plates with 
differing pitch in the halftone screen are superposed, or with 
the older luxitint or luxotype, where gloss varnish is tinted 
and printed over the black impression of the same plate. 

These modern two-color inks cost no more than a high- 
grade halftone black ink, and in a single printing on a suitable 
colored paper they yield an effect equal and often superior 
to duograph work in two printings with its attendant possible 
register trouble. 

Two-color inks consist of one color in the form of an insol- 
uble pigment ground in varnish containing an oil soluble anilin 
or, in other words, an insoluble pigment is ground in a varnish 
dyed with anilin of a different color from the pigment. The 
ink prints the pigment color on the deeper tones of the plate 
and the dye shows through the pigment where it is scant on 
the halftones and high-lights. A great range of two-color 
effects is possible. Those pressmen who like to experiment 
may obtain doubletone base from the inkmaker and work out 
individual combinations. Some of the national advertisers, 
not satisfied with the standard two-color inks to be bought by 
all, have worked out their own special two-color inks. Three- 
color inks may be made in the same way by grinding a pigment 
in two colors of varnish. 

These two-color inks, like halftone black inks, require a 
deeply etched plate of suitable screen for the paper used. Two- 
color inks look best when full color (without filling the screen) 
is carried, and this requires a thorough makeready. Formerly 
it was considered necessary to slip-sheet this work, but since 
gas and electric heaters have become standard equipment on 
cylinder presses two-color inks do not require slip-sheets where 
a halftone black would not. 

Two-color inks appear best on dull finish paper rather than 
highly enameled stock, and many prefer a colored paper har- 
monizing with the two-color ink instead of a white background. 
For these dull finish papers deeply etched plates, 120 to 150 
screen, are better than the finer screens customary for black 
halftone work on highly enameled coated book paper. 
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Nothing should be added to a good two-color ink except 
petrolatum or vaseline which, up to an ounce to the pound of 
ink, is a safe reducer. Like halftone black, a two-color ink 
prints most clean when most stiff, but petrolatum enhances 
the two-color effect if it is sparingly used at a low temperature. 

SLURS AND WRINKLES.— Next to lost register, perhaps the 
commonest defect in cylinder presswork is slurs and wrinkles. 
A wrinkle in the impression of a panel form, especially of an 
electrotype panel on a wood base, is a very common trouble. 
The remedy is surprisingly simple: The plate must be level 
so that it can not rock and the overlay properly graduated, 
and the wrinkle will disappear. Slurs in electrotype forms 
yield to the same treatment. The foregoing is the commonest 
cause of wrinkle and slur. The pressman will find it an excel- 
lent time-saving habit to test all electrotypes for rocking and 
type height before starting to overlay. 

Slurs may also be caused by careless adjustment of the 
feeding mechanism or by printing with the cylinder under- 
packed or overpacked, as well as with form over or under type 
height and with units rocking. It is important that the feed- 
board and guide tongues are set so that the sheet may lie flat 
on the drawsheet; that the drawsheet is smooth and taut, with 
no lumps of paste, etc., under the grippers; that the grippers 
are set evenly and not too close to guide tongues and shooflies, 
and that the brush is set firmly in contact with the sheet. If 
the form and drawsheet are not at proper height slur will show 
in the margin. Soft packing and loose drawsheet cause the 
same trouble. 

Sometimes the sheet will show a slur at the end because 
it wipes the form as it leaves it. Brads driven in the furniture 
back of the form will hold the sheet up and prevent the wiping. 
When brads are not effective because of a very narrow margin 
at the end of the sheet, a tape may be placed to work in a 
margin around the cylinder. 

NUMBERING Work.—The plungerless model numbering 
machines, which may be worked in any position, are another 
distinct improvement of the present century. The older models 
were difficult to work with the plunger at gripper edge and at 
right angle to the cylinder. Soft rollers are best with num- 
bering machines. [If all rollers are very hard the composition 
may be cut from one roller opposite the plunger. Thus the 
plunger does not hold this roller up off the figures. On long 
runs hard packing opposite the plunger is necessary, else it will 
gradually wear into the packing and fail to be depressed enough 
to operate the machine. The older numbering machines will 
not operate if squeezed too tightly in lockup. 

After a run the numbering machines should be brushed 
out with benzol or, if full of hard ink, with crude carbolic acid 
and then kept in benzol in an air-tight receptacle until needed 
again. When the numbering machine is needed the benzol 
evaporates almost instantly when the machines are warmed. 
This is much better than keeping the machines in oil, for then 
they are troublesome to clean before printing. The best way 
to oil the machines before and during the run is to dip the 
end of a nonpareil wide strip of onion skin (glazed) paper in 
light machine oil and then insert the oily end between two 
figures and allow a drop of oil to leave the strip of paper and 
enter the opening between the figures. This is ample lubri- 
cation between each pair of dials, and the scant quantity of 
oil thus applied does not get into the face of the figures and 
show in printing. 

PERFORATING.— A recent accessory to be attached to the 
frame of the cylinder press makes perforating very easy. With- 
out this accessory perforating at a right angle to the cylinder 
while printing without inking the perforating rule may be done 
by cutting composition from the rollers if type is not close 
to rule. If type is close to rule it will be necessary to grind 
off the bottom of the rule and give the additional squeeze 
with a strip of one-point brass rule shellacked on sheet of 
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packing below drawsheet. When perforating is done parallel 
to the cylinder a strip of adhesive tape is secured on drawsheet 
over the perforation. This holds the drawsheet together when 
cut by the rule. 


VILLAGE PRESS MANAGEMENT IN ACTION 


Some years ago the writer found Mrs. Frederic W. Goudy 
setting type at the Village Press and asked the privilege of 
making a photograph of her at the type case. The modest 

















Mr. and Mrs. Goudy at the Press Used by William Morris 


woman objected, evidently wishing that all the glory of their 
combined achievement should be solely her husband’s. 

When the historic press on which William Morris printed 
his famous edition of Chaucer was on exhibition in New York 
recently the writer played a mean trick on the unsuspecting 
Mrs. Goudy. He conspired with a New York Tribune pho- 
tographer to make a small photograph of the press provided 
Mrs. Goudy should appear with her genius husband. Here is 
the picture. It will be noticed that Mr. Goudy does help out 
in the composition, though he is not the center of attraction. 

The press is called a Super Royal Albion. It was built 
for William Morris and was delivered at 14 Upper Mall, Ham- 
mersmith, on August 14, 1894. The platen is 21 by 29 inches, 
and the bed will take a chase 22 by 34 inches. Pressure is 
applied through toggle joints, and owing to the heavy impres- 
sion required when printing on vellum William Morris had 
additional wrought iron straps added to further strengthen 
the press— S. H. Horgan. 





SERVING HIS AGE 


Whatever a man’s sentiments are upon mature deliberation, 
it will still be necessary for him in a conspicuous work to pre- 
serve his undertaking from censure, and to accommodate his 
designs to the gust of the age he lives in, though it appears to 
him less rational.—Sir Christopher Wren. , 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Mechanical Relief Printing 

A number of years ago when the first specimens of Embosso 
process work were submitted to this department for criticism 
and comment we referred to this work as mechanical relief 
printing, although many times the specimens were called this 
or that kind of engraved effect. We note that recently the 
Federal Trade Commission has ruled that the use of the word 
“ engraving ” in connection with advertising this class of work 
constitutes unfair competition. As the work is typographic 
printing, the term we applied so early seems well chosen and 
is not prohibited by the recent ruling of the Federal Trade 
Commission dealing with this matter. 


Inks Best Suited for Average Country Shop 

A publisher of a live Michigan paper who has a general run 
of average jobwork describes interestingly the things he “ met 
up with” in his experience with inks. As his experience may 
also be duplicated by others, we publish the letter, trusting 
that the adaptability of some other country printer doing a 
similar line of work may be brought to our attention: “In 
reference to ‘combination black,’ is the writer to understand 
that a ‘ combination black ’ ink is intended to be used on vari- 
ous grades of paper where a washup and special ink are not 
deemed necessary — cheap jobs in a way — or is it intended 
for equally satisfactory use on either platen or cylinder presses? 
We note that the colored inks we buy are all thin inks like the 
combination blacks which we get. We recently noted that one 
of our bright colored inks was marked (Cyl.) as though 
intended for cylinder use, though it is of the same consistency 
as most of the other colored inks we carry in stock. We carry 
only combination black and bond black inks, besides our news. 
We use bond black on the better jobs on bond stock, and com- 
bination black on ordinary jobs, including flat writing and book 
jobs — and book jobs are scarce in an office of this size. We 
note your statement that bond or cover black should be used 
on flat writing. I believe practically all ‘country’ printers 
know mighty little about inks for the commonest jobs. Maybe 
some or most of them do not care to know anything, but the 
writer of this wants information. Practically all the infor- 
mation given out about inks concerns jobs that a country print 
shop doesn’t have anything to do with once in five years. Our 
work consists mostly of bills and posters; stationery and ruled 
forms; some blank work, mostly printed on flats in this office; 
some little booklet work, 50 to 250 copies of ten to forty pages; 
a little program and invitation work, and some business and 
visiting cards. We print some enameled blotters, using photo 
brown in a consistency like combination black, and a close 
examination shows it ‘squashes out.’ There is a heap of the 
commonest things that the country printer doesn’t know and 
hasn’t the opportunity to find out. Some of the very rudi- 
ments of printing, if published ‘for the beginner,’ would be 
news to the ordinary country printer who has been in the 
business all his life. However, we note that the country printer 
who goes to the city steps into good jobs, not because he 


knows so much, but because his ability to make inappropriate 
things work up well has given him the ability to take pains 
with his work.” 

Answer.—We would ask our correspondent to look up the 
back numbers of THE INLAND PRINTER and study the series 
of articles by Eugene St. John, entitled “ Some Practical Hints 
on Presswork,” which has been running since April, 1923. In 
these articles will be found fundamental points on presswork, 
as well as general and specific information on inks. The arti- 
cles are so clearly written that they will not go over the head 
of any average country printer. The trouble we have noted 
with country printers is that they are too humble. They are 
not near so “green” as they sometimes picture themselves. 
If we judge the writer by his neatly printed letterhead, and 
by the appearance and makeup of his newspaper, we can say 
that his ink and paper selections are in good taste and that he 
has probably more than the average skill found in country 
shops. He carries three kinds of black ink, a sufficient variety 
for the work he handles. His colored inks doubtless will be 
found adequate to meet his demands, for, as he states, there 
are some grades of colored inks which he knows he would not 
use in years, and for this reason he does not carry them. The 
city printer, being within telephone call of the ink dealer, often 
orders his supply the day he needs the ink. The printer who is 
not so near an ink house and who carries the three grades of ink 
our correspondent refers to, can safely use his news ink on all 
cheap jobs, or on jobs printed on news-print or cheap book 
paper. He should use his best black ink on the bond-paper 
jobs, and on flat stock, ledgers and business cards, wedding 
invitations, also for booklet covers if they are printed on hard 
finished antique stock. On the letterpress parts of booklets 
and on the ruled forms and other medium grades combination 
black should be used. The squashing out of the photo brown 
ink may not be due wholly to the consistency. It is possible 
that the rollers may not be fit, or possibly a trifle more than 
normal impression was carried. However, if we judge this 
printer’s skill by the appearance of his letterhead, which is 
very well printed, we do not believe he would “ fall down ” 
on any job he would undertake. We should be glad to hear 
from more country printers on this subject and to have specific 
questions on some particular point. 


Cylinder Press Guides Kick Sheet Back 

George G. Guernsey, Clinton, Iowa, writes an interesting 
letter accompanied by diagrams. ‘‘ Some time ago a discus- 
sion took place in Chicago relative to the sheets on cylinder 
presses being ‘kicked’ away from the guides as the latter 
were rising, thereby preventing the sheets from registering. 
Among the pressmen some claimed that where the guide 
offended in such a manner the bending of guide backward away 
from the sheet would remedy the trouble, as the guide would 
then tend to move straight upward where formerly it moved 
slightly forward or toward the sheet. The press in question 
was built in such a manner that the guide rod was higher than 
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the point to which the sheet was fed. One pressman claimed 
that while the guide moved slightly forward in a circle the 
bending of the guide backward made a smaller circle and 
therefore lessened the distance that it could move forward. 
My opinion was that there became no smaller circle for the 
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reason that as soon as the guide is bent backward it must imme- 
diately be brought forward by the micrometer screws to the 
same feeding point as formerly. I claim that the bending back- 
ward of the guide on a press where the guide rod is higher than 
the feeding point does not change the sweep of the circle one 
particle and that the guide moves forward toward sheet as 
it moves upward. However, I admit that the angle at which 
the guide is bent backward does tend to slip forward over the 
sheet without molesting it. In the sketches Fig. 1 is the guide 
normally. Fig. 2 is the guide bent backward. Fig. 3 is the 
guide bent forward, and in this instance the guide would tend 
to raise the sheet upward and forward (toward feeder), as it 
is slightly wuder the sheet being fed. Fig. 4 is a guide where 
the feeding point is horizontal with center of guide rod, and 
in this figure the guide moves upward and backward (away 
from sheet) as the guide is at its greatest swing (exactly dead 
center) when it starts upward. Simply because the guide arm 
happens to be horizontal does not change the circle described, 
for it must remain the same as a line drawn from center of 
guide rod to point of feeding edge. I once worked on a press 
where the guides were fulcrumed directly over the feeding 
edge; that is, hung downward. At the time of grippers clos- 
ing on sheet these guides would swing outward away from 
sheet. This action, of course, eliminated any chance of inter- 
fering with the sheet.” 

Answer.—The point which appears to stand out in the dis- 
cussion seems to hinge on whether or not the projecting lugs of 
the guide, which descend a trifle below the surface of the guide 
rest, describe an arc greater or less than the part of the guide 
which has contact with the edge of the sheet. If the lugs of 


the guide do describe a greater arc than the feed edge of the 
guide, we believe that the sheet would be pushed back when 
the guides lift. We should be glad to have an expression from 
any one who has studied the matter. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE EMPLOYER TOWARD 
THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 
BY ARNOLD LEVITAS 
Instructor of Typography and Printing in the Public Schools of New York City 

293 HERE are many diverse attitudes and opin- 
4 ions among employers toward trade educa- 
tion. Some master printers are so strongly 
4 convinced of the benefits of trade education 
; that they are willing to contribute of their 
} efforts and their wealth toward its success. 
Among these are the men who, at some pre- 
vious time, had appealed to the legislatures 
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of their respective States for the establishment of continuation 





schools. There are others, however, who are either indifferent 
or opposed to any kind of trade education. In the latter class 
are those men who are either poorly informed as to the needs 
of the times or contrary by nature. 

It is possible to find a great many people who will oppose 
a plan, though they know little about it, and it is difficult to 
convince them of their error. Fortunately, there are many 
employers who are always ready to be convinced, and among 
these are the advocates of the continuation school education. 
The Bronx Continuation School, New York city, is a good 
illustration of the truth of this statement. In the two years 
of its existence it has won over most of the employers who 
were willing to be convinced, many who were formerly indif- 
ferent, and some who were actually hostile. The instructors 
of the school are not only teachers, but they also act as voca- 
tional advisers, placement officers, intermediaries between 
employer and employee, and in every other capacity in the 
interest of their students. One of the aims of the school is 
to convince the employer of the necessity of paying his 
employees for the four hours of school attendance each week. 
The answer to the request is usually to the effect that it is 
hard enough to lose the young man’s services for four hours 
each week without also having to pay for the lost time. The 
instructors expect this answer in some cases and are well pre- 
pared to refute it. First of all, they explain that the time 
spent in the school is not lost, as the employee is better able 
to do his work because of the education and training he gets, 
and that this in the end benefits the employer. 

The objection may then be raised that the young man is 
not usually scrupulous in his relations with his employer. If 
he finds another job, with better pay, he will leave the old one 
without much hesitation, and the benefit of the training which 
the boy gets at the school would, under these circumstances, 
go to some one else. This objection may also be answered 
thus: An employee will think twice before leaving an employer 
who treats him right. If the boy contemplates leaving because 
of insufficient wages, the four hours’ pay will work in the 
employer’s favor rather than against it. 

In getting the employer to pay for the four hours we 
achieve not only a direct result, but we also forestall any other 
objections which might be raised in regard to school atten- 
dance. His paying his employee is a good indication that the 
employer is in sympathy with the school. This is desirable. 

How successful the Bronx Continuation School has been 
in winning over employers may be gleaned from an incident in 
the printing class: About a year ago a questionnaire was sent 
out to the young men attending the writer’s class to ascertain 
the attitude of employers toward continuation school training. 
Among the questions asked was one regarding the four hours’ 
pay, and it was learned that out of a total of 117 boys 68 were 
not paid for the four hours of school attendance. This seemed 
rather discouraging. Another census was taken recently, and 
this time out of a total of 142 only 7 were not paid. This 
shows conclusively that employers have at last realized the 
justice of paying their boys for the hours spent in school. 
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The Typograph and the Monoline Machines 


BY HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


=, HE typograph and the monoline composing 
« machines, though invented in the United 
YS States by Americans, have had to find their 
“4 market abroad, because each of them in- 
+ fringed upon patents owned by the Mer- 
@ genthaler Linotype Company. Nevertheless 

each has had an interesting history. The 

typograph continues to be made in Ger- 
many, while the manufacture of the monoline has but recently 
ceased. The Rogers typograph was the first slugcasting 
machine to attempt to compete with the linotype machine. 
It is the invention of John Raphael Rogers, now consulting 
engineer with the Mergenthaler Linotype Company. He was 
born in Roseville, Illinois, on December 11, 1856. At the 














JoHN RapHAEL ROGERS 
Inventor of the typograph composing machine. 


age of nineteen, in 1875, he graduated from Oberlin College, 
and adopted the teaching profession. At one time he was 
superintendent of schools in Lorain, Ohio. It was in Lorain in 
1880 that Rogers began experiments toward a type-composing 
machine. In 1888 he applied for patents on a workable 
machine. ‘‘ During these eight years,” writes Mr. Rogers, “I 
knew nothing of the efforts of Mergenthaler and of Schuckers 
until patents began interference.” 

The first typographs were built in Cleveland, but before 
they could be marketed the United States Courts upheld the 
patents of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, thus prevent- 
ing the use of the typograph within the jurisdiction. Simul- 
taneously with its action against the typograph, the Linotype 
company was defending an action against it by J. W. Schuck- 
ers for infringing his justifying wedge space patent. This 
wedge device was vital to the success of the linotype machine. 
Rogers and his associates very shrewdly bought the Schuckers 
patent and continued the suit in its defense. The Courts sus- 
tained the Schuckers patent, and the Linotype company was 
compelled to negotiate for its purchase. It had become the 
sole valuable asset of the Typograph company in the United 
States, but was valueless to it in that jurisdiction because the 
owners had no machine to which the wedge might be applied. 


* This is the fourth article. in the series setting forth the transition from 
hand-set to machine-set composition. 


WILBER STEPHEN SCUDDER 
Inventor of the monoline composing machine. 


Negotiations resulted in the acquisition by the Linotype com- 
pany of the Schuckers wedge patent and the rights within the 
United States of the Typograph company for $416,000. 
However, not all the linotype patents were effective in 
Canada or in Europe. In Canada a company styled Typograph 
Limited was organized, and began the manufacture of typo- 
graphs in 1890 in Windsor, Ontario. It continued with mod- 
erate success, owing to the limited Canadian market, until the 
expiration of certain linotype patents opened the United States 
market to the typograph, whereupon the place of manufacture 
was moved to Detroit, Michigan, in 1907, and the name of 
the company changed to American Typograph Company. The 
price of the typograph was about half that of the linotype, 
and it had a fair sale among the publishers of weekly and daily 


FRANK HINMAN PIERPONT 
Who developed the typograph in Germany. 


newspapers in small cities. To meet this competition the 
Linotype company itself revived the manufacture of Rogers’ 
invention in a revised design, called the Junior Mergenthaler, 
which was far from being as effective as the original. This 
machine soon vanished and not long after the American Typo- 
graph Company ceased to exist. 

It was about 1893 that the manufacture of the typograph 
began in Germany. It is still made there. The Ludwig Loewe 
Company had bought an option on the European patents for 
the European market. Frederick Bright, of the Canadian 
Typograph Company, was sent over to demonstrate the prac- 
ticability of the invention, to be determined by the holders of 
the option after the machines had been made in Germany. 
It was not until 1896 that the Ludwig Loewe option was exer- 
cised, largely through the efforts of Frank Hinman Pierpont, 
an American, who became managing director of a company 
known as the Typograph Aktiengesellschaft, in which the 
Loewe company had the controlling interest. Thousands of 
typographs of German manufacture have been sold. Pierpont 
resigned as managing director in 1899, in which year he went 
to England, where he was appointed manufacturing manager 
of the Lanston Monotype Corporation, which position he con- 
tinues. Pierpont was born in New Haven, Connecticut, on 
September 24, 1861, of a family a member of which was one 
of the founders of New Haven. In 1880 he was employed 
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by the Pratt & Whitney Company, of Hartford, as an appren- 
tice. At the end of the second year Pierpont was assigned 


to the designing room and remained there until the expiration 
of his apprenticeship. 
patent lawyer. 


In 1885 he associated himself with a 
Among his employments was the making of 






























Fic. 1.—The Rogers typograph composing machine as it was made 
in Detroit in 1907. 


drawings for the Patent Office of parts of the Paige typesetting 
machine. In 1894 he went to Berlin with reference to German 
patents on a bevel gear generating machine, which had been 
sold to the Ludwig Loewe Company. It was thus that Pier- 
pont became interested in the typograph, which he improved 
and for which he created a successful market. The works of 
the Lanston Monotype Corporation, at Horley, about fourteen 
miles from the center of London, are in a high state of 
efficiency, especially in the matrix-making department. To 
improve the efficiency of the monotype machine, as made in 
England, and to economize in production costs, Pierpont has 
made numerous successful inventions. 

Fig. 1 shows the latest style of typograph made in America. 
It was a slugcasting machine, and cast excellent slugs. The 
matrices were held in position at the top of the arched frame 
by escapements, each connected with and operated by a wire 
track, which in turn was controlled by the key of the corre- 
sponding character on the keyboard. On touching a key the 
required matrix was released and slid downward on the wire 
track, to which it was attached, to its position in the line 
being assembled in front of the casting mold. The spacers 
were disks, beveled in front, which also had a wedge-shaped 
projection, while in the rear it had a square opening. As the 
spacer was released it engaged on a square rod placed behind 
the composed matrices and the projection on the spacer took 
a position between each two words. When the line of matrices 
was composed the operator —if it was a hand machine, and 
most of them were — turned a crank three times, which set 
cams in operation, which first gave a half turn to the square 
rod, thus causing the beveled disks to expand and justify 
the line, which then moved to the mold, whereupon the plunger 
in the metal pot forced the metal into the mold, after which 
the line was released, trimmed and deposited on the galley. 
The operator worked in a standing position. When a slug 
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was cast, the operator distributed all the matrices and spacers 
instantaneously by tilting the arched frame forward, where- 
upon each matrix slipped back on its wire track to its position 
behind the escapements under the top of the arched frame. 
When power was applied the cams were set in motion by pull- 
ing a lever; the power was cut off automatically when the 
casting operation was completed. The machine produced three 
thousand ems an hour; it cast any size of book types; as 
made in America 630 matrices were furnished, but with Ger- 
man machines a greater number were supplied. The typo- 
graph of 1888 weighed 300 pounds; that of 1907 weighed 
1,000 pounds. Though limited in scope, so far as it was 
developed, the typograph was an ingenious and satisfactory 
machine, and entitles Rogers to a place among eminent 
inventors who ushered in the era of machine composition. 


THE SCUDDER MoNOLINE ComMposING MACHINE 

In 1893 a second competitor to Mergenthaler’s invention 
appeared: a line-casting composing machine called the mono- 
line, shown in Fig. 2. This was the invention of Wilber Stephen 
Scudder, now supervising engineer of the Intertype Corpora- 
tion. He designed the intertype machine and at the outset 
superintended its manufacture. Scudder was born in Galesburg, 
Michigan, on January 19, 1859. He learned the toolmaking 
trade and gained expertness in factories making sewing 
machines, watches and typewriters. He became successively, 
in 1886 and 1887, foreman and superintendent of the factory 
of the Crandall Typewriter Company, of Croton, New York, 
now the Corona Typewriter Company. In 1887 he was engaged 
by Ottmar Mergenthaler to assist him in developing the lino- 
type machine in the Baltimore factory. When the linotype 
factory was established in Brooklyn, late in 1888, Scudder 
became part of its organization, and was made superintendent 
in a few months, holding that position until he resigned in 
June, 1892. 

Scudder resigned to develop his invention, the monoline 
machine, backed by a company of which L. G. Hine and the 
executors of the estate of Oswald Ottendorfer, founder of the 
Staats Zeitung, of New York, held a controlling interest. 
Herman Ridder was manager of the Ottendorfer estate. Hine 
only a year before had been president and general manager 
of the Mergenthaler company, and still held a substantial 
interest in it. He was well acquainted with Scudder’s inven- 
tive and mechanical ability. Scudder’s association with Ridder 
was a new one, but in later years it led to the founding of the 
present Intertype Corporation. 

When the first monoline machine was completed in 1893 
it was viewed with alarm by the directors of the Linotype 
company. They offered a large sum for the Scudder patents, 
but not so much as the promoters of the monoline machine 
demanded. Failing to purchase, the Mergenthaler company 
put its patents to the test in the United States courts, and 
Scudder’s patents were held to be infringements upon Mergen- 
thaler’s invention, as no doubt they were. The monoline, 
therefore, could not be made or sold in the United States. 
A factory was established in 1894 in Montreal, operated by the 
Canadian Composing Company, Limited, where machines were 
made and sold—about twelve hundred of them — between 
1894 and 1905, in which year the Canadian and United States 
patent rights and other assets of the company were sold to the 
Mergenthaler company for $1,250,000. The monoline con- 
tinued to be made by the Mergenthaler company for a few 
years after the purchase. Simultaneously with the operations 
in Canada, with sales also in Australasia, South America and 
South Africa, rights to manufacture and sell were disposed 
of to companies in Rotterdam, Steyr (Austria) and Berlin. 
These European companies were discontinued shortly after 
the close of the Great War. In 1911 Scudder interested Her- 
man Ridder and others in the manufacture of the intertype 
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machine, many important patents issued to Mergenthaler hav- 
ing expired or been found to have been imperfectly protected. 
The Intertype Corporation was organized and has achieved a 
merited success. 

The monoline (Fig. 2) as finally made in Canada used a 
justifying wedge or spaceband which would have infringed 
the Schuckers patent if used in the United States. But in 
the original monoline, intended to be made in the United 
States, Scudder used an expansible wedge with curved walls 
which seemed to evade infringement, though not so effective 
as the Schuckers. The Canadian monoline spaceband was a 
long steel wedge sliding between two shorter steel wedges, 
presenting parallel outside surfaces while being expanded as 
the longer control wedge was pushed upward. The monoline 
did not use single matrices. It used matrix bands or strips 
in much the same way that Mergenthaler did in his earlier 
machines, but so improved that while Mergenthaler’s did not 
work satisfactorily Scudder’s did. Scudder grouped his alpha- 
bets in a limited number of widths, following Benton’s self- 
spacing type patent in this respect. Each matrix strip, made 
of brass, with a series of twelve stops on its back, contained 
characters, usually twelve, which were to be cast on bodies 
of equal width. Thus one strip contained capitals Z, P, L, 
T, O, D, E, B, S, C, J and Q, one of each. There were, of 
course, several of each strip in the magazine. At touch of a 
key a strip containing the required character was released 
and dropped into an assembler, each key setting a stop which 
arrested the required matrix in a position in line with the other 
matrices on other strips forming the line. When the line was 


Fic. 2.—The monoline composing machine as it was made in Montreal in 1905. 


completed, the matrix strips were justified and moved auto- 
matically to the casting mold. Each machine was provided 
with about four hundred and fifty matrix characters. It cast 
lines up to 21 picas in length and from agate to 10 points 
in body. The output was stated to be 3,000 ems an hour. The 
monoline did not have as wide a range of utility as is given 
by machines based more closely upon Mergenthaler’s inven- 
tion, but it cost less to make, was sold at a lower price, did 
excellent work and was admirably designed in every part. As 
to its merits, we may accept the judgment of the directors of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, who paid a great price 
to prevent it from coming into a wider market as opposing 
patents expired. For his services in connection with the devel- 
opment of type-composing machines Scudder has amply earned 
a place among the galaxy of talent that has made machine 
composition possible, the chiefs of which are Mergenthaler, 
Lanston and Benton. 
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But what of the host of those who year by year stood side 
by side with the greater men, working out their ideas — expert 
mechanics, whose suggestions and expertness have gone to 
swell the fame of their chiefs? May we not offer a tribute 
to these men, whose names will never be known beyond the 
walls of the workrooms in which they were employed? Per- 
haps some day when Peace shall have her victories more 
renowned than those of War, monuments will be erected to the 

UNKNOWN INVENTOR. 





HELP WANTED—OR THE LAY OF THE 
LOST COPYHOLDER 
BY GEORGE 0. JAGER 


Now there’s been all kinds of writin’. In prehistoric date 

Man scrawled on a stone with an ape’s shinbone or scratched with 
a bit of slate 

Heteroglyphic hieroglyphics on the rocks or cliffs o’erhead 

Or pebbles paleolithic, from an antediluvian bed. 

Later they used the stalk of plants, wood-pulp or bark of a tree, 

The stylus and papyrus, pressed clay or ivory. 

While the mid-age monks, on sheepskin stiff, with pen of a goose’s 
quill 

Tossed off the so-called “ classics,” which schoolboys ponder still. 


And there’s been all styles o’ writin-—the Jap and the heathen 
Chinee 

Wrote from bottom to top — as you see on a box of tea! 

The Persian wrote from right to left, and the Babylonian bold 

From left to right — the exact reverse — that is, so I’ve been told. 

Others again employed both styles, and wrote from right to left, 

And then from left to right again — a cross-cut saw effect, 

Swaying alternately back and forth, in a manner based upon 

The famous system practiced by the ancient boustrophedon! 


But of all the weirdest writin’ that ever is or was 

Some of these want-ad. fellers break all of chirography’s laws; 

By holdin’ the paper upside down or at obtuse angular slant, 

You may decipher something — but most of the time — you can't! 

A signature often resembles a snake, yet hardly that, forsooth! 

For you can’t make head or tail of it, and to tell the simple truth, 

If you can’t do that, then it ain’t a snake, for may I rot in jail 

If there’s anything else to a bloomin’ snake outside of a head 
and tail. 


O Gutenberg, O Coster, or whoever the devil it was 

That invented the art of printin’ and improved typography’s laws, 

Three towns contended for your name, Mainz, Frankfort and 
Harlem, too, 

But which of the three deserved it I’m hanged if I know, do you? 

And thou, O industrious Mentel, thou too wert a mighty name 

And a tablet hung at Strassburg duly records your fame — 

But O great trio of typos, what boots all your Jearned skill 

When wretched mortals practice the art of longhand still! 


Oh, there’s been some great names in printin’, there’s Jensen, whose 
characters rare 

To our modern architypographers prove both a pride and a deep 
despair. 

And Laurent St. Vincent Alopa, who embellished now out-of-date 

Editions of “ Lascaris ” with his capitals ornate. 

Then there was the mighty Aldus, who from Gothic drew apart, 

And with svelte and graceful italics invented another art. 

Oh, I dream of these ancient artists and I feel a proper thrill — 

Then I think of these “longhand” scribblers, and I want to rise 
up and kill! 


Boy, page Ignatius Donnelly, send a tracer for Sam Lloyd, 

Bring me the Urim and Thummim that Joseph Smith employed! 
Like the learned Taylor and others who studied the alphabet’s plan, 
I scrutinize strange symbols, weird signs and characters scan! 

Oh, soon I will go crazy, and in a padded cell 

Cut out little paper dollies, or leap and wildly yell. 

O Isis and Osiris, Oh, what a mess all this is! 

Osiris and O Isis, this writin’ is a crisis! 
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How Artists Manipulated Halftones in 1880 
Pen-and-ink drawings on “ scratchboard ” were novelties in 1880. Mr. Horgan reproduced wash drawings on scratchboard so that the artist 
might scratch in high-lights and use pen and ink in the shadows, as shown in this reproduction from a newspaper print. This idea of 1880 
might be reintroduced to advantage after a lapse of forty-four years. 
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The Beginnings of Halftone 


Part II.—Taken From the Note Book of Stephen H. Horgan 
BY LIDA ROSE McCABE 


HE note books cf Mr. Horgan are a mine 
for research into the beginnings of all meth- 
ods of harnessing the camera to the printing 
press. Just now we are considering the 
beginnings of halftone. Last month THE 
INLAND PRINTER reproduced the front page 
of the New York Daily Graphic of March 
4, 1880, showing a combination of line and 

halftone, also a fragment of the Shantytown halftone, which 

Louis Flader has made famous by dating from its appearance 
“the birth of the present revolution and evolution of the 
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In 1880 pressmen refused to print crossed line screen halftones, so this halftone 
of ‘‘ Maud Granger ”’ never got farther than the hand press. The obstacles in 
the way of the introduction of halftones could not be understood today. 
printing industry and the business world itself.” With charac- 
teristic disregard for money, Mr. Horgan gave his invention to 
the world. In the report of the photographic section of the 
American Institute of March 2, 1880, which was reproduced 
in our first installment, his invention is described so that 


experimenters in every land could “ follow through,” and that 
is precisely what subsequently has happened. 

The artistic sense, so strong in Mr. Horgan, did not permit 
him to rest content with the mere mechanical reproduction 
of the lifeless photographs of that period. He felt that the 


Robert Blum’s pen drawing of Seymour Hayden etched intaglio by 
S. H. Horgan. This was denounced by Sir Seymour 
Hayden from the lecture platform. 

touch of the artist was required to every illustration, so he 
invented a method of printing halftones on an enameled draw- 
ing board in order that artists could manipulate the halftone 
in any way they desired. High-lights could be scratched in 
on this board, and pen-and-ink lines added to the shadows. 
The page from the Christmas Graphic of 1880, reproduced 
here, shows this improvement. 

The wood engravers on Harper’s and Leslie’s, as well as 
those of foreign countries, realized that if Mr. Horgan’s photo- 
mechanical method of getting illustrations into the printing 
press was perfected there would be an end to wood engraving. 
Their fears were justified later. The last of the famous 
Harper Brothers foresaw the future of this invention. During 
his last illness he prophesied that illustrated papers like the 
Daily Graphic would picture the events of the day on the 
morrow. He said to his son, “ Harper’s Weekly will come 
along a week later, like a lumbering stage coach, but remem- 
ber, my boy, the daily newspaper is ephemeral. Harper’s 
Weekly puts it on record; you put it on record.” 

Neither did the Daily Graphic art staff, all pen-and-ink 
draftsmen, favor the halftone innovation. Strong objections 
came from the pressroom, where it was said that halftones 
could be printed only when made in single lines, and that if 
the lines were crossed the press could not handle them. Half- 
tones like the one of Maud Granger, reproduced here, were 
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not printed. In 1893, when Mr. Horgan was art director 
of the New York Herald, he encountered the opposition of the 
pressroom in a more serious way. He wrote James Gordon 
Bennett that he could make a halftone to print in the New 
York Herald, and Mr. Bennett sent his letter to the superin- 
tendent of the pressroom for an opinion. The pressman 
reported that any man who thought a halftone could be printed 
on a fast daily newspaper press was crazy. Horgan was dis- 
missed. Later he took his idea to Whitelaw Reid, and per- 
sonally made for the New York Tribune of January 21, 1897, 
the first halftone printed on a stereotyping web perfecting 
newspaper press. Mr. Reid asked Mr. Horgan to patent his 
invention, which he did. This was one of five of his patents 
on printing plates. 

His improvements in photoengraving were never patented. 
The photointaglio engraving, which he perfected in 1881, and 
which he values above all his varied achievements, is another 
story. It was a method of photographing a pen-and-ink sketch 
on a copper plate so that the artist could etch it as he wished 
into the copper. He introduced at this time the use of iron 
chlorid for etching copper, in universal use today. Sir Hubert 
Herkomer, our own Robert Blum, Chase, Church, Shirlaw, 
Ross Turner and other artists, together with the Grolier Club, 
welcomed this as a most valuable aid and employed it in their 
etchings. Sir Seymour Hayden, upon seeing a portrait of him- 
self from a drawing by Robert Blum etched after this manner, 


Sir Hubert Herkomer’s Portrait of S. H. Horgan 
Made at the time Mr. Horgan invented halftone and photointaglio engraving. 


denounced the method so vigorously in his American lecture 
tour that Mr. Horgan abandoned intaglio engraving. 
Newspaper illustrating called Mr. Horgan back in March, 
1884. During the following seven years, as art director of 
the American Press Association, he pioneered pictures into 
the country newspapers, introducing them later in the great 
metropolitan dailies, the New York Recorder, Herald, Tribune 
and Newark Star. ‘“ Father of newspaper illustration as well 
as halftone,” Mr. Horgan is now “ dean of photoengravers.” 
His notes in THE INLAND PRINTER for the past thirty years 
have been an invaluable feature and constitute the best his- 
tory of photomechanical processes extant. He is a genius with 
many hobbies, a collector of prints, Americana and autographs. 
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His collection illustrating photomechanical history occupied 
five cases at the American Institute of Graphic Arts Exhibi- 
tion, held in October, 1923, at the Art Center, New York city. 





HOW TYPE FORMS ORIGINATED 


“ The first type cutters and typefounders,” says Daniel B. 
Updike in his “ Printing Types,” “ were merely somewhat ser- 
vile imitators of the manuscript letter-forms to which they 
were already accustomed. We can understand little about 


Stephen H. Horgan Today 
Photograph by Goldensky, Philadelphia. 


the design of our present printing types if we are not familiar 
with the characters in the black letter and Humanistic manu- 
scripts which just preceded, or were contemporary with, the 
invention of printing. There appears to have been no thought 
in the minds of early printers other than to reproduce manu- 
scripts quickly and inexpensively; and although many early 
printed books were very beautiful, both in type and arrange- 
ment, because modeled on fine manuscripts, I doubt if 
fifteenth-century printers so consciously intended to make 
their books beautiful as is commonly supposed. What an early 
printer was intent upon doing was to produce a printed book 
which resembled a manuscript as closely as possible; and that 
such a man failed to recognize any divergence in theory 
between a book in manuscript and a printed volume is shown 
by his obvious endeavor to follow in type the written letter 
of the manuscript. Intent upon imitating manuscripts, 
they felt obliged to reproduce the kind of letters that a reader 
had been accustomed to in volumes written by hand; and 
thus they had neither time, opportunity nor desire to con- 
sider what types were, or to realize that they could never suc- 
cessfully reproduce in metal all the forms derived from the 
pen. In other words, to the first type cutters printing was 
merely an evolution, and did not appear a new invention in the 
sense that would oblige them to decide what forms of letter 
were best adapted to the new medium they had to employ.”— 
Impressions, house-organ of Lederer, Street & Zeus, Berkeley. 





IMPORTANT EVENTS POSTPONED 
The Chester Herald-Tribune credits the following to the 
Steelville Ledger: ‘ Owing to a big rush of job printing and 
for lack of space a number of births and deaths will be post- 
poned until next week.”—The Scribe. 
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Retouching Halftones for Newspapers 

The old idea which the writer used on the New York Daily 
Graphic during the eighties is being revived successfully today. 
This method, which permits an artist to retouch halftones 
before they are engraved, is to make a halftone negative of 
‘the advertising, or other copy, through a 120-line screen, for 
instance. From this negative, with the aid of an enlarging 
apparatus, a glossy bromid print is made. On this enlarged 
photograph in black and white of the halftone an artist paints 
in high-lights with white, and increases the shadows with black 
lines. After the artist has completed his work the enlarged 
halftone print is treated as line copy and reduced until the dots 
in the halftone number from fifty-five to sixty-five dots to the 
inch, depending upon the requirements of the newspaper. 
Many of the high-light halftone ads. in the newspapers are 
made in this way. 














Making Up Percentage Solutions 

In the British Journal of Photography A. Lockett warns 
of a rather common mistake in the making of percentage solu- 
tions. He writes: ‘ Water, the most common solvent, is 
measured in so-called fluid ounces. One British fluid ounce of 
water weighs exactly one ounce avoirdupois, at a standard 
temperature and atmospheric pressure (62° F. and 30 inches 
of the barometer). Therefore, a twenty per cent solution, for 
example, is obtained by dissolving 20 ounces avoirdupois of 
the required substance, or chemical, in sufficient water to make 
a total bulk of 100 ounces, or 2 ounces of chemical to 10 ounces 
of solution. Then, whatever quantity of solution is measured 
out, in ounces or in fractions of an ounce, it holds exactly ?%oo, 
or one-fifth that amount of the dissolved substance. The chem- 
ical should first be dissolved in about three-fourths the required 
quantity of water and sufficient water then added to produce 
the necessary total. This ought to be obvious, but it is quite 
a familiar oversight to put the chemical straightway into an 
amount of water equal to the desired total bulk of the solution.” 














Screen Distance for Wet and Dry Plates 

It has been told in this department that the relation of 
screen distance to stop aperture can be stated as follows: The 
separation of the screen from the sensitive plate is to the screen 
opening as the distance from the stop, or diaphragm, is to the 
diameter of the stop opening. W. T. Wilkinson writes that 
sixty-four times the screen opening for the screen distance 
and one sixty-fourth of the camera extension for the stop open- 
ing may be considered the standard method for making screen 
negatives on wet collodion plates. For dry plates, he says, 
this one to sixty-four ratio should be changed to one to ninety, 
the reason being that silver iodid in the wet plate, while it is 
very sensitive to bright light, is very little so to weak light, 
hence the short angle of sixty-four times the screen opening, 
from a camera extension sixty-four times the stop opening, 
is quite sufficient to prevent the dots overlapping except in 
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Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 















the more brilliantly illuminated high-lights of the copy. Silver 
bromid in the dry plates is comparatively less sensitive to 
bright light than silver iodid, but very much more sensitive 
to weak light, hence it is found necessary to contract the size 
of the stop opening and shorten the angle of shadow of the 
ruled lines of the screen on the sensitive plate when using dry 
plates. As dry plates are coming more into use in halftone- 
making, this information is timely. 


Enamel on Zinc 

W. G. Donovan, Fresno, California, says that the enamel 
formula published on page 767 of THE INLAND PRINTER for 
February works well at his hands. “It sure holds on and 
makes a much prettier etching,” he writes. He can blacken 
the zinc for routing as usual and leave the enamel on for 
stereotyping. 
‘“Penrose’s Annual” 

Volume XXVI. of “Penrose’s Annual,” the issue for 1924, 
has arrived. It consists of 136 pages of text, besides inserts 
to illustrate the text and thirty-one illustrations of representa- 
tive processwork of 1923. Of the thirty-five articles almost 
half of them are on subjects of interest to printers, such as 
photo-type composing machines, printing and type faces. This 
annual is no longer devoted solely to processwork, but is, as its 
title states, a “ Review of the Graphic Arts.” 

The important feature of this notable work has always been 
the review of the year by William Gamble, its able editor. 
In the present volume he calls attention to the great strides 
that are being made in illustrating the daily newspaper and to 
the possibility of a fully illustrated evening newspaper. The 
attempts made in England to produce newspapers on the offset 
press have not proved a complete success. The offset method 
might answer for a weekly illustrated newspaper of medium 
circulation, but for large editions to be produced in the quick- 
est possible time the present stereotyping method is still the 
most practicable way, though the illustrations may not be as 
acceptable as they might be from the offset press. 

The Chicago Tribune’s rotagravure supplement in colors is 
noted, as is a German press for printing rotagravure in colors 
at a speed of four thousand color prints an hour. [One of 
these presses has arrived in the United States.] Improve- 
ments have been made in rotagravure presses in which thin 
copper sheets, on which the rotagravure is engraved while the 
metal is flat, are drawn around the cylinder. Another experi- 
ment is a press in which printing is done on a rubber blanket 
from a rotagravure plate, the impression on the rubber blanket 
being offset immediately on paper, the advantage being that a 
greater quantity of ink is deposited on the rubber blanket than 
is possible from a grained zinc plate in the ordinary offset 
manner. Offset printing is superseding direct printing in the 
planographic manner. Mention is made of Ronald Trist’s 
experiments at R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago. 
Mr. Trist prints from a halftone negative on nickel-plated 
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copper, and by treating the exposed nickel with mercury he 
makes it ink-repellant. By using a special ink he has been 
able to do planographic printing on a typographic press. 

Pictures of three photo-type composing machines are 
shown, but no exhibits of their work. In the section of the 
book showing representative processwork of the year, the Rem- 
brandt Intaglio Printing Company and the Sun Engraving 
Company lead with rotagravures in four colors. There is a 
fine exhibit of ‘“‘ Swaingravure ” and Vandyck “ machine pho- 
togravure,” but some other rotagravure inserts are not cred- 
itable. The three and four color relief engraving is excellent. 
Johnson, Wykes & Paine show a fine offset print. The repro- 
duction of a painting, “Shelley’s Cottage,” by three-color 
engraving, demonstrates what strong effects can be had in three 
printings as compared with the next illustration, entitled 
“ Spring,” printed planographically and requiring six printings. 

The price of the Annual is $4. The Photographic Publish- 
ing Company, Boston, are the agents. It can be obtained from 
The Inland Printer Company. 


“The Process and Practice of Photoengraving”’ 

A beautiful volume with this title is just to hand, written 
by Harry A. Groesbeck, Jr. The pages are 8% by 11 and there 
are 260 of them. The illustrations number 280 and are well 
conceived and carried out in the photography and in the 
retouching, with photoengraving of the highest quality. Mr. 
Groesbeck’s purpose was to describe by picture and text the 
complicated processes entering into present-day photoengrav- 
ing, and this he has done in an elaborate manner. In the 
foreword he says: “ Photoengraving is the mixture of brains 
with chemicals and metal. Photography and the mechanical 
processes are but tools in the hands of master craftsmen. The 
purpose of the book is to enable the buyer to know all the 
conditions under which photoengravings of various types are 
produced. Codperation between the buyer and the photo- 
engraver will afford each the opportunity to contribute his best 
toward the ultimate success of the production.” Thirty-two 
pages are given to describe the laying of tints, so that it is 
covered quite thoroughly. The chapter on colorwork is com- 
prehensive and is illustrated with color plates in two, three 
and four printings. This chapter contains much timely infor- 
mation, but one wonders, in these days of simplified spelling, 
why the word “ color ” should be spelled “ colour.” The trade- 
marked and proprietory word “ rotogravure ” is also used by 
mistake in place of the English word “ rotagravure.” Proof- 
ing and the presses used are treated at length. There is a very 
complete bibliography giving 109 titles of books on photo- 
engraving or subjects related to it. The price of the book is 
$7.50. Doubleday, Page & Co. are the publishers, though it 
can be had through The Inland Printer Company. 


Photoengraving From Australia 

Mac Robertson, Melbourne, Australia, is one of the great 
chocolate and candy manufacturers of the world. Australia 
numbers but five and one-half millions of people, and still 
Mac Robertson employs two thousand operatives at an annual 
wage bill of £400,000 a year to supply the sweet-toothed Aus- 
tralians with chocolates. He proves this by a book of 136 
pages, 81% by 11 inches in size, entitled “A Young Man and 
a Nail Can,” which tells the story of the business from a very 
humble beginning. The fact that the edition of this book 
weighed twenty-one tons and cost £20,000 does not interest 
this department so much as do the excellence of the pho- 
tography, the retouching of the photographs and the photo- 
engraving. The reproduction of the candy by four-color 
engraving is equal to similar work done anywhere. Emboss- 
ing was used to make the pictured candy appear more realistic. 
Credit is not given, as it should have been, to the engravers. 
The Specialty Press Printery were the printers. 
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NOTES ON OFFSET PRINTING 


BY S. H. HORGAN 
Emulsion Preferred for Planographic Work 


Planographic printers who are accustomed to collodion 
emulsion for making color separation are not easily convinced 
that panchromatic dry plates will give them more satisfactory 
color-record negatives. They claim that collodion emulsion 
can be more perfectly color-sensitized and, besides, it can be 
reduced and intensified with all the facility of a wet plate. 


Photo-Offset Printing in England 

The editor of the Modern Lithographer and Offset Printer, 
London, in his review of the year says: “ The practical advan- 
tages of offset printing are being increasingly recognized, and 
although letterpress printing must continue to grow, there can 
be no doubt that offset printing will take, on strictly economic 
grounds, an increasing amount of work from the purely letter- 
press house. The conflict between the two processes is natu- 
rally severe in houses in which both are employed, and it is 
under these conditions that employers are ascertaining the 
advantages of the newer methods.” 


A Rotary Web Offset Press 

A newspaper is being printed in London on a web offset 
press. William Gamble has timed it and found its normal 
speed is 6,000 copies an hour, delivered and folded. He also 
saw it working well at 7,800 and 10,200 an hour. It prints a 
four-page newspaper from two plates, each carrying two pages, 
though the output could be multiplied by doubling the width 
of the cylinder and also using two or more decks. It is said 
that 100,000 impressions have been had from one set of plates, 
but the relative cost of production as compared with stereo- 
type plates has not yet been found. The paper and ink used 
on the web offset are much higher priced than those used on the 
ordinary daily newspaper. 


Combination Gravure and Offset 

Penrose & Co., London, have constructed a press which 
combines rotagravure and offset in this manner: A rotagravure 
impression from a thin copper plate is printed on a rubber- 
covered cylinder and this is offset on paper. It is claimed 
that a much richer impression may be obtained, and that paper 
stocks can be used which would make trouble if it was 
attempted to print upon them directly from a rotagravure 
cylinder. Rough and heavy cartridge paper, cardboard for 
boxmaking, and even tissue paper, are now printed success- 
fully in this manner. The advantage over planographic offset 
is that there is no dampening of the plate and that higher speed 
may be had. Besides, less heavy impression is required. There 
are many special fields for this press. 


Albumen Formula for Photoplanography 

Ever since it was found better to sensitize the stone or 
metal for planographic printing and print on them direct from 
a negative than to transfer the images by photolithography, 
many experimenters have tried to find a standard albumen for- 
mula for sensitizing the metal. H. Mills Cartwright gives the 
following as the results of his experiments: “To 40 ounces 
of water, add 134 ounces of fresh egg albumen and one-half 
ounce of ammonium bichromate. How to beat up the egg 
albumen to a froth and mix the solution is well known. When 
the grained zinc is coated with this sensitizer it is whirled 
at a speed of sixty revolutions a minute at a temperature of 
104° F. to get the proper thickness of coating.” Instead of 
rolling the exposed print up with etching ink, Mr. Cartwright 
softens the ink with a small quantity of turpentine and rubs 
the ink over the albumen surface. Development is in water 
as usual. 
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‘Reproduction of cAdvertisements 


Selected from a Series 


ADVERTISEMENTS reproduced on the pages of 
this special insert were selected from a series 
in order to demonstrate several interesting 
phases of advertising: such as the value of 

“hooking up” each unit with the others in a campaign by 
maintaining uniformity of style and treatment; the copy 
appeal, securing the attention and interest through sub- 
jects which though foreign to the products advertised 
suggest the thought conveyed by the advertisement and 
sustain the interest until the message is impressed upon 
the mind of the reader; the appeal gained through sim- 
plicity of treatment, harmonizing type and illustration 
so they work together without a jarring note, the illus- 
tration attracting attention to the advertisement with- 
out detracting from the message conveyed by the type 


_ matter. “Type is made to read”—it is far more easy to 


read, and the message is far more easily grasped, when the 
type is allowed to stand out properly through simplicity 
of treatment. The typography of this series of 
advertisements was under supervision 


of Samuel A. Bartels, Chicago 
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N THE early days of commerce, cara- 
vans and great sea galleys brought 
to the Egyptian merchants ivory, 

spices, ebony, ostrich feathers—for the 
most part, expensive luxuries whose 
value warranted the high cost of traris- 
portation. These merchants together 
with the jewelers, potters, goldsmiths, 
and other artisans, plied their trades 
in the open market places. Purchasers 
drove the best bargains they could and 
the seller assumed no responsibility for 
the quality of the goods he sold. 

Today, fast steamships and railroads 
place the products of the whole wide 
world at Everyman's door as every 
day necessities. Experienced merchants 
know that satisfied customers form the 
only safe foundation for successful 
business. 

In over twenty-five years’ activity in 
the petroleum industry, James B. Berry's 
Sons Company has established and de- 
veloped all the elements that create 
satished customers—an efficient, experi- 
enced: organization, assured sources of 
supply, ample capital, unquestioned in- 
tegrity and responsibility. 
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RODUCTS 
OIL CITY, PA. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK TULSA, OKLA. BOSTON LONDON, ENG. PHILADELPHIA 
1 Beacon St. 0532 Chessnut St. 
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_ | Whe Need for 
; A Firm Foundation 


N PISA, ITALY, a tower of yellow 

marble was built during the 

twelfth century. Its seven tiers 
of graceful arches were surmounted 
by a small belfry where hung the 
bells that tolled each evening for 
vespers in the adjoining cathedral. 
People loved this tower for the 
beauty of its tall straightness. Soon, 
however, they noticed a slight lean- 
ing toward the south. Little by little 
this deflection increased until it was 
fourteen feet off the perpendicular. 
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In business as in building, there must 
be a firm foundation. James B. Ber- 
ry's Sons Company has enjoyed an 
enviable reputation ‘since its organi- 
zation in the early days of the oil in- 
dustry. Its business is built on the 
solid rocks of unquestioned integrity 
and responsibility, ample financial 
resources, an extensive, efficient or- 
ganization of specialists. 
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OIL CITY, PA. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK TULSA, OKLAHOMA LONDON, ENGLAND PHILADELPHIA 
1512 Chestnut Se. 
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ek roots down deep into the ground 
ESteses where they spread far to get all 
the possible moisture from an arid soil. So 
strong and secure is their holdin the ground 
that winds cannot shake them. Often the 
soil 1s blown away, and the claw-like roots 
raise the tree high in the air. But while 
trees with short roots fall, the old Juniper 
stands unharmed to record the passage of 
thousands of years. 

In like manner some firms in business 
fall by the wayside. Others built on a firm 
foundation stand the test of time through 
good and bad years. 

Refiners and jobbers will do well to con- 
fine their dealings to an old established firm 
whose business has stood the test of time 
—James B. Berry's Sons Company 1s one 
of the oldest marketing organizations in 
the business. 


CIS IHE old Juniper trees send their 
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NEW YORK TULSA, OKLAHOMA LONDON, ENGLAND, PHILADELPHIA 
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‘lhe Power o& Tradition- 


Pa bi was a tradition in the old 
“aN tam) Venetian republic for the 
PES) duke to sail out every year 
in his barge to drop a gold ring in 
the sea, in token that Venice and 
the sea were wedded. All the dig- 
nitaries of Venice in their brilliant 
robes stood on the deck of the royal 
barge. 
Everywhere we meet tradition. 
It enriches and dignifies everyday 
life. The tradition handed down to 
James B. Berry's Sons Company, 
by its founder, is used as an inspira- 
_tion for broad fair dealing. It ac 
counts for successful operation 
throughout more than 25 years’ de- 
velopment ini the oil industry. It has 
gained the loyal friendship of those 
with whom we do business. 
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31 Broadway 9512 Chestnue Se. 
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“Penny Wise and 
‘Pound Foolish 


AN’S faculty of reason- 

ing gives him his power 

over all other living creatures. 

He can put two and two to- 
gether and make four. 

He can form conclusions 
from past experiences and 
choose his course of action ac- 
cordingly. The beast cannot. 
The mouse nibbles the cheese 
in the trap; the lion attacks 
the hunter. Man alone is able 
to sacrifice a small present 
gain to a larger future one. 

Discriminating refiners and 
jobbers choose to deal with 
an old established concern 
like James B. Berry's SonsCom- 
PANY, whose responsibility is 
unquestionable, whose ability 
to function efficiently in emer- 
gencies has been repeatedly 
proved. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 














In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 









Popular Types —Their Origin and Use 
No. VII.—Bookman 


By way of introduction, because there is not a long history in the 1805 specimen book of the Caslon foundry and did not 
to relate of the type face to be discussed in this issue, several again appear therein until 1860.” However, it is not so very 
inaccuracies must be straightened out. None of these is of important. 
prime importance, not of as great importance as the ability to From the article on Scotch Roman, in the January issue, 
use type well. However, since we have set out to relate as Mr. Warde picks out the sentence: ‘The first effect of 
much of the history of pop-  ——_—___________. : 5 Bodoni’s type was upon Bas- 
ular type faces as any prac- 
tical man needs to know — 
without attempting to tell 
the bibliographers anything 
they do not know, how- 
ever —we must leave no 
misunderstandings, even of | | 
little importance. | | 
Frederique Warde, of || 
the Princeton University | 
Press, is the good fairy who | | 
has taken his pen in hand | | 
to defend the truth. Mr. 


















kerville, whose roman of 


: 1 : 1768 was slightly modern- 
1 a | ized.” All the writer can 


say is that his stenographer 
as === | garbled this sentence and its 
inaccuracy was overlooked 
when her copy of the article 
was read _ hurriedly — too 
hurriedly, it appears. The 
date of Baskerville’s type is 
correct and Bodoni did come 
|| along later, as Mr. Warde 
|| states. Baskerville was born 
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Warde asks, “ What can Mr. |LOU- sin 1706 and Bodoni in 1740 
Frazier give as a concrete |[/— © ===} | —-if the works we have re- 
example to show how Bo- | | T IS but a step from Confucius to | ferred to are correct. Ac- 
doni’s influence put Caslon’s | | confusion,” said I, in a brief discus- cording to tradition Bodoni 
type on the shelf?” Frankly, | | sion of the Chinese question. “Then || 5 influenced by Basker- 
Mr. Frazier has no such con- | | let us take it by all means,” replied ville, which is what the 
crete example at hand. The | | the artist, who had been an indulgent | writer intended to state, 
apnea — ae listener for at least ten minutes. | — se coger 
it represents what has al- . . | erally credited wit eing 
ray Pageetuce Beil | We were strolling upon the verge of the Chinese || the inventor of “modern ” 
ing; the advent of Bodoni’s | | Quarter in San Francisco, and, turning aside from || type. The very next sen- 
type directly preceded the |} OR€ of the chief thoroughfares of the city, we plunged | tence in the article on 
eclipse of Caslon’s, accord- || into the busiest portion of Chinatown. From our == Scotch Roman also brought 
ing to dates. If this is an || Standpoint—the corner of Kearny and Sacramento | comment from Mr. Warde. 
error, others besides the || Streets—we got the most favorable view of our It reads: “A specimen of 
writer have made the same || Mongolian neighbors. Here is a goodly number of || the present Baskerville face, 
mistake, for, in the limited || merchant gentlemen of wealth and’station,comfort- | Which the founders, Ste- 
time the writer had to check || gbly, if not elegantly, housed on two sides of astreet || Phenson, Blake & Co., state 
up on the point he found | | that climbs a low hill quite in the manner of a tea- | is cast from the original 
several statements to the || poy landscape. mats of John Baskerville, is 





shown in Fig. 3.” Mr. Warde 


same effect, notably this one | | 
says he would like to see 


iain * "ies Rie anit Winatien 11 A few of these gentlemen lodge on the upper 








of Typography,” Edmund | | floors of their business houses, with Chinese wives, | where this statement is 
G. Gress’s admirable book, | | and quaint, old-fashioned children gaudily dressed, | | made by Stephenson, Blake 
which every printer ought to _——————————— ———————J  &Co. The writer has their 





own: “The influence of Fic. 1.—The praises — a - not eg sung. a made specimen pamphlet showing 
aes oe : possible a distinguished result, a booklet page by Taylor, Nash & Taylor, now is 
Bodoni’s ideas in type de- Taylor & Taylor, San Francisco, California. In contrast with the general run of the Baskerville Old Face 
sign was such that Caslon _ pages done with letters of thick and thin lines, it must be credited with considerable and Titling Old Face Open. 
character. Furthermore, there’s a sturdy beauty about the 


Old Style was not included page that is appealing. On the back of the title page 
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74 


of this book we find these words: ‘“ The Baskerville series is 
cast from the original matrices engraved about the year 1768 
and is available in fourteen sizes.” It was from this book that 
we reproduced the specimen line of Baskerville Old Face (Fig. 
3 in the article on Scotch Roman), hence the reference. As a 
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kerville’s type, undoubtedly from prints, it was Baskerville’s 
type and not Moore’s, so why split hairs? 
* ok ok x 

The “ higher critics ” of typedom do not recognize the Book- 
man type face, but the practical fellows who keep the printing 
business alive — we refer par- 
ticularly to the advertisers and 
their agents — think a lot of it. 
You'll remember that in the 
article on Kennerley in the 
February issue we related of 
a checkup we had made of 404 
advertisements in several na 
tional magazines. As _ stated 
then, 123 of these were com- 
posed in Caslon Old Style and 
78 in Bookman; approximately 
half of them, mind you, were 
set in these two type faces 
Think of it! Few who writ 
of types and type history recog- 
nize Bookman at all, yet the fel- 
lows whose bread and _ butter 
depends on the results from 
their use of types prefer it tc 
all others save Caslon. 

Why is this? The late Ben 
jamin Sherbow, who was not 
a student of intimate facts in 
type history, but whose influ- 
ence toward making type pay 
has been greater, perhaps, than 


Texas had become a great cattle country 
before the Civil War. Its vast plains were 
spotted with herds of half-wild, long-horned 
cattle, which found their way in uncertain 
numbers, by trail and river, into the mar- 
kets of the North and East. 

During the war Texas was cut off from 
the rest of the country. With no market 
outlets, vast herds accumulated. 


When the war was over and the Texas 
embargo lifted, these cattle began tostream 
northward to the railroads that were slowly 
pushing their way across the Kansas 
prairies. 

Regulartrailssprangup—first the Baxter 
Springs orOld Shawnee, then the Shawnee, 
the Chisholm, and finally the Pecos, away 
over in New Mexico. 

Along these trails, beaten into broad 
tracks by myriads of hoofs, the strung-out 
herds plodded along, moving slowly 
northward. 


Day by day, the picturesque “cowboy” 
of song and story rode beside them. Night 
by night he kept watch over them. 


Where these trails crossed the railroads, 
shipping towns developed—the famous 
cow-towns of the early West. 


But this supply of cattle benefited neither 
the Texas cattle raiser nor the far-away 
meat consumer as much as it should have. 
Lank, stringy creatures to begin with, the 
long, hard journey afoot, followed by a 
gruelling trip in the crude trains of the day, 
did not make “‘long-horn”’ meat any better. 


* * * 


This primitive system disappeared with 
the advent of the modern packing industry, 
which sprang up to meet changing condi- 
tions and growing needs. The long jour- 
neys afoot to market were made unneces- 
sary when the packers placed plants in 


live stock areas, and established country- 
wide distributing systems—using refrig- 
eration—for prepared meats. 

All this made for better meat. It showed 
stock raisers that good meat animals paid 
more, and opened up competitive markets 
where quality was rewarded in termsof price. 


Swift & Company has played an impor- 
tant part in this development. Through 
its vast organization of twenty-three pack- 
ing plants, hundreds of branch houses, and 
thousands of refrigerator cars, the widest 
possible market for high grade meat has 
been developed. Not only has the con- 
sumer benefited by getting this better 
meat, but increased returns have benefited 
the stock raiser. 


Out of every dollar received by Swift & 
Company formeat and by-products, eighty- 
five cents is paid out for live animals. Swift 
& Company’s profit from all sources aver- 
ages only a fraction of a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 45,000 shareholders 


Acknowledgment 
Swift & Company is indebted 
to Mr. Rudolf A. Clemen for 
permission to use historical data 
from his book, ‘‘The American 
Live Stock and Meat Industry” 


Fic. 2. 
well as the Bookman does? 





Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept , 
4117 Packers Ave., U.S. Yards, Chicago, Ill 

Please send me, free of charge, a copy of Swift 

& Company's 1924 Year 

Name ——— 


Address 











What other type would match the technique and balance with the general tone of this advertisement as 
Here is a most unusual example of consistency in the elements of an advertisement. 


that of all the book printers 
and collectors put together. 
summed up the whole proposi- 
tion when he wrote: “ This is 
Bookman or Old Style Antique. 
one of the faces everybody 
reads with ease, therefore good 
type for advertising.” 

The Bookman type face is 
simply Old Style Antique with 
a few swash capitals added. 
The latter-named face was orig- 
inated by Miller & Richard. 
Edinburgh typefounders, as a 
bold face companion for their 
modernized old style roman, 
the same design variously 
known as Franklin, Bradford. 
etc., and made by almost 
every typefounder in the world. 
Miller & Richard originated 
this most useful modernized 
old style about 1852 and Old 
Style Antique eight years later. 
Printers did not learn to use it. 
other than for emphasis, until 
the use of Jenson Old Style 
(Morris design) taught them 


matter of fact, we have a letter from Stephenson, Blake & Co. 
to the effect that the series they offer was cut originally by 
Isaac Moore in imitation of Baskerville. They write: ‘“ The 
original matrices of Baskerville went to the Continent, we 
believe, and were lost.” We erred, perhaps, in not checking 
the statement made in the specimen pamphlet and the type- 
founders err in not being more explicit, for the statement leads 
to the wholly natural assumption that the original mats referred 
to are those of Baskerville. However, if Moore imitated Bas- 


how types such as Old Style Antique could be made effective 
in mass pages. 

The serifs being smoother and less angular, Old Style 
Antique, or Bookman, is a better letter than Jenson, which 
had a phenomenal sale, but it had merely a good sale unti! 
Wadsworth A. Parker, of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany, had the happy thought of adding swash characters — 
effectively used in the attractive page shown as Fig. 1— 
changing the name to Bookman and getting out a good specimen 
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of the new series. Thereupon it became 
one of the best sellers and continues 
so today. 

In general, Bookman is a strong face 
for use where more force than the gen- 
eral run of “body” letters provide is ‘ 
necessary and where, also, a bold letter ) SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE 
would be too black. It seems almost to - SETTING time he kissed ane, he but 
strike the limit of strength adjacent to : only kissed 
the boundary lines of good taste. In the The fingers of this hand 
introductory pages of the fine type speci- wherewith I write; 
men book of the Condé Nast Press, re- And ever since, it grew more 
cently issued, Douglas C. McMurtrie clean and white, 
makes the following comment on Book- Slow sa Toon rab 

man: “Antique or Bookman, two types —_—. | een ener oe — 
an of similar color and design, are oe | Ce oe CL 4 When the angels speak. 


Ms See —— “ =<! Aring of amethyst 
tels of them distinguished faces. They serve I could not wear here, siiaie to my sight, 


mer very usefully as bold faces of moderate Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 

_— weight to work in combination with old- The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 

Tite style types and are frequently used them- Half falling on the hair. O beyond need! 

COg- selves in advertising composition.” W. A. | Yi That was the chrism of love, which love’s own 

fel- Dwiggins in his analysis of type faces, | crown, 

tter quoted heretofore several times, rates With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 

ron Bookman eighty per cent efficient com- | 4) The third upon my lips was folded down 

t to pared with Caslon No. 471 as one hun- In perfect, purple state; = when, indeed, a 
dred per cent. He says: “Bookman is I have been proud and said, “My love, my own. 


en the best of the heavy faces in common 
not use. It has no points of design to com- 
$ In mend it, but it convinces by a kind of 
iflu- rugged simplicity. The capitals, except 
pay for the ‘B, ‘P’ and ‘R,’ will do well 
han enough. The lower-case composes into 
ters a strong and convincing page.” Book- 
her. man does have one very decided point 
10S1- to commend it, that of remarkable legi- 
IS 1S bility. Mr. Dwiggins doubtless referred 
que. only to esthetic considerations, though 
jody from that standpoint its simplicity and 
‘ood clarity, undoubtedly factors of beauty 
in a type face, must be considered. 
Fic. 3.—The Monotype and Linotype companies supply mats for the Bookman type face. This page is 


e is j j 
. Bookman characters are inclined to taken from the “‘ Manual of Linotype Typography,” and is after the manner of William Morris, for render- 
with obesity, which aids in clarity, but not in ing which the Bookman or Antique type is quite suitable, approximating as it does the heft and openness of 


ded. beauty, and its good color is a further Morris’s letters. The linotype Bookman is listed as Antique. 

rig aid to legibility. Ifa type can be too thin and weak to be read decidedly secondary to efficiency Bookman is quite ideal. The 
ard, with ease or too black, as all must recognize, then Bookman feature about Bookman responsible for the lack of enthusiasm 
Se must be pretty close to right as a readable type face. It is, with which it inspires such men as Dwiggins is its monotony, 
heir indeed, a happy medium, and when esthetic considerations are _ the letter elements being too uniform. The face lacks in crisp- 
ee a ness and interest, characteristic of types 
usly (gy eneaw a RRR NESE ARERR NR RESET a in which there is a decided difference 
ord. 7. , "in the weight of up and down strokes. 
pet | : In an article for the house-organ of 


rid. : vy hy not make postage i Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh typog- 
ated 4 do full duty? E rapher, Ellsworth Geist speaks of the 


ized “human” attributes of Bookman type 
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Old @ ‘a OST letters carry only half the weight allowed as follows: “Old Style Antique is a 
= 3 under a two-cent stamp. C]] Blotters or other serious-minded type. It means business. 
e it. a advertising matter enclosed in these under- i} It consists of sturdy, strong lines and 


intil Fs weight letters would be distributed postage free, 
tyle a. and pull more business for you. C]] Let us furn- sign. It is the puddler, the molder, the 
é ish you attractive envelope fillers and help you 3 if h th ‘aes 

sive | make each postage stamp do its full 100% duty. ia riveter, or, 1f you choose, the enginee 
a 1 @ of the type race. It is a strong, two- 

: GRANT'S PRINTERY © | fisted ‘he’ type. It typifies work.” It 

2322 Madison Street - Phone West 1453 - Chicago ' : would be impossible to choose a type 

better suited to the nature and technique 
| Of the illustration in the wholly admir- 
able Swift advertisement (Fig. 2) than 


Fic. 4.— Being stronger than the general run of “ body ” types, Bookman requires relatively stronger dis- Bookman 
play to be in keeping and to provide the essential contrast. Until the interesting, effective and in some ways . ; . 
admirable Cooper Black of Oswald Cooper, cast by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, was available, Cheltenham Bookman fills out rapidly, being 
Bold was the only approved type for display with Bookman and Antique. Above Cooper Black and Book- Sg eed 

man are seen together; the stock, by the way, was a dark gray, hence the need for heavier types. rather extended, and so is impracticable 


there is not a frivolous stroke in its de- 


hem 
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for large books where economy of space is a consideration. 
For smaller books, particularly where slight manuscripts must 
be extended, and where its character is in keeping with the 
subject matter, particularly in combination with appropriate 
borders, really attractive effects are obtainable with Bookman. 
A case in point is Fig. 3, from the “ Manual of Linotype 
Typography,” the treatment of which was copied from the 
style made popular by William Morris. The type, which the 
linotype people call Antique No. 1, has weight enough to 
balance the solid border. Typographers with single-track 
minds may not recognize it, but beauty is a versatile thing. 
Quite as many sculptors have modeled man as woman. The 
black pages of Morris, exemplified in Fig. 3, have beauty in 
their consistency and robust character. One beauty of Book- 
man is in the simplicity with which its line is preserved. 

One of the chief difficulties in the use of Bookman is that 
of combining it with other satisfactory types in order to dress 
up a page. The “ Manual of Linotype Typography ” recom- 
mends its Benedictine as a companion in bookwork. In adver- 
tising display Cheltenham Bold has been favored for emphasis 
with Bookman in the body, although the new Cooper Black, 
of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, is quite happy with Book- 
man. It is as much stronger than average as a display letter 
as Bookman is in body composition. This robust couple are 
used together to good effect in the card reproduced as Fig. 4. 

Bookman is a mighty good type face, a bread-and-butter 
letter in every sense of the word. 





TYPOGRAPHY OF ADVERTISING 
BY C. W. LECHLEIDNER 
Instructor in Typography, Marquette University 
gjOOD advertising is something more than 
+ mere typography, 


but good typography 
x’ makes good advertising more effective,” says 
4 Ernest Elmo Calkins. The merchant pre- 
i pares his copy with the expectation that it 
will bring results, but unless he gets his 
2x message to the consumer in the right tone 
‘ of type—to catch the attention of the 
reader through the display of the advertisement — then the 
time, money and effort are lost. No matter how well an adver- 
tisement is set, unless it is placed where the reader will see it, 
it loses its value. Well set and well printed advertisements, 
placed where they can be seen and read, bring results. To get 
the best results the advertiser should be able to speak the 
printer’s language — to use the technical terms and know the 
materials with which the printer works, and call for what he 
wants. The average printer bases his choice of type faces on 
mechanical principles, and constant association with type 
enables him to get good results, while the writer of advertise- 
ments who is not familiar with the print-shop language gropes 
about in the dark. 

Whether writing advertising copy or setting type, it is essen- 
tial to know the fundamental principles underlying correct 
composition. These are optical center, balance, harmony, tone, 
contrast and appropriateness. 

Optical center is slightly above the geometrical center. 
Anything placed in exact center has the appearance of being 
below center. Balance, care should be taken to have your 
composition in perfect balance — not too heavy at the bottom. 
Harmony, adhere to one type family. Tone, type, rules, bor- 
ders and ornaments should be uniform in tone. If you use 
light-face type, use light rules and borders. Comntrast, in all 
advertising the object is to call attention to certain articles 
which are for sale. In every well displayed advertisement there 
is one line or item that stands out above all the others. This 
is called contrast. Display matter looks best when surrounded 
by white space. Appropriateness, no matter how well grouped 
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or well balanced the advertisement, if it is not appropriate 
to the subject it is a dismal failure. Use light-face type for 
millinery advertisements; gothics for fire sales or auction 
sales; medium-faced types for dry goods, clothing, etc. 

Every type face comes under one of five general headings 
— text, gothic, roman, italic or script. Text, appropriate for 
memorials, formal announcements and ecclesiastical printing. 
Gothic is plain faced, and used for show and circus advertise- 
ments, fire sales, or cheap bargains. Roman, used for body 
type. Old style usually comes under this head. J¢alic, slant- 
ing letter, with which many productive advertisements may be 
set. Legibility is the first factor in the success of an adver- 
tisement. If it can not be read it is useless. Setting an adver- 
tisement in all capitals also prevents easy reading. Capitals 
and lower-case can be read five times as fast as all capitals. 
The reader is accustomed to capitals and lower-case as used 
in the news columns. Therefore when the eye strikes a line 
of capitals it can not grasp the type as quickly as lower-case 
letters. It has been proved that the eye can not catch more 
than four units at a time. The first mission of a good adver- 
tisement is to attract the eye. 

The simple type effect spells good taste. Set your adver- 
tisements in some medium-faced type like the Caslon family, 
and you can’t go wrong. It is bad form to put half a dozen 
varieties of type in one advertisement. Above all, never use a 
shaded letter in your newspaper — you will ruin your type and 
ruin the appearance of the advertisement. 

If you use rules or borders, be sure the corners match. Do 
not set type too close to the borders; leave at least 12 points 
white space. Many an otherwise good advertisement is spoiled 
by having the top line too close to the border. Leave 12 to 
18 points white space between border and top line. Do not 
set 6 or 8 point any wider than 18 picas; 10-point any wider 
than 27 picas; 12-point any wider than 36 picas; 14-point 
should not be set any wider than 42 picas; while 18-point or 
24-point may be set as wide as 60 picas. If your measures are 
wider than those mentioned, set the type in two or three col- 
umns, when it will look better and be much easier to read. 

Body matter in advertisements should be leaded. Use 
type a size smaller, if necessary. Keep your advertisement 
free from ornaments and the fancy-faced type. Simplicity 
calls for plainness. Before you set an advertisement, picture 
in your mind how it will look if set in this style or in that, 
then decide on one style and forget the others. Copy for a 
one-column by two-inch advertisement can be set in a hun- 
dred different styles; so to avoid confusion adopt one form 
and forget the others. 

From experience I know that many country printers are 
not supplied with sufficient type and material. The line- 
casting machines have done away with much worry and hunt- 
ing for “sorts.” The printer of years ago had to count his 
lower-case letters “e” and “a” to see whether or not he had 
enough type in the case to set an extra advertisement. 

Time and money are wasted by printers pulling sorts out 
of advertisements, especially “ live ” ones, and when the press 
day rush comes the pulled sorts are forgotten. The result is 
a dissatisfied advertiser, because letters are missing in the dis- 
play lines of his advertisement. The purchase of a few matrix 
slides provides an unlimited supply of rules and _ borders, 
which, if properly selected, may be worked into many pleasing 
combinations; besides giving a higher selling value to adver- 
tisements, due to the improved typographical appearance. 

Some advertising men send copy and cuts to the printer 
with instructions to “ make as good a setup as possible.” There 
are other advertising men who give too many instructions — 
some of which are impossible. The reason some printers think 
advertising men have horns, and the reason some advertising 
men wonder how printers as a class manage to keep dry on a 
rainy day, is that they do not understand one another. 
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Deadly Differences Can Not Be Healed 

If a man ever appears in any State who can harmonize the 
differences that exist and bring in their stead agreement among 
publishers of newspapers, he will bring to the fraternity more 
happiness and cheer than even old Santa Claus ever brought 
to a three-year-old. Very seldom do we find the trust and 
confidence as between rival publishers that will even permit 
them to say a good word for one another, act friendly in private 
or in public, or take at full value any promise or agreement 
made. This is rather a sad commentary on the intelligence 
of a profession that pretends to teach the public. Yet, we may 
say, such mistrust of one another is often caused or instigated 
by things seen and heard without the profession entirely. 

For instance, patrons — sometimes pretended friends of 
both or all the rival publishers and printers in a town — sow 
the seeds of discord, either intentionally or unwittingly. Mr. 
A has a piece of commercial printing he wishes done and sub- 
mits it to Printer White for figures. White looks it over, 
decides with A that it will take a certain good grade of book 
or bond paper, the size is determined and colorwork is to be 
used on three pages. Part of the composition is heavy with 
tabular work and irregular folding may be required. The 
price seems very high to Mr. A, so he takes the copy out and 
will call later. He goes to Printer Brown, and on the way over 
he schemes to trim that job down somewhat to decrease the 
cost. He submits the same copy to Brown, but specifies a 
cheaper grade of paper. He eliminates some of the tabular 
work and decides to forego two pages of the colorwork. He 
then gets a price probably twenty-five per cent less than 
Printer White gave him, so he places the job. Now, Printer 
Brown and Printer White may have been pretty good friends, 
even though not cordial. When Printer White asks Mr. A 
about the job of work again he is informed that the other 
printer gave him a much lower price on it, and as times are a 
little tight he let him have it. 

Thus through the customer, who was a friend of both, 
Printer White and Printer Brown are estranged and White is 
angered. Brown is evidently cutting prices. If he can do that 
White can do it also. The next job showing up makes it pos- 
sible to “ get even,” and Printer Brown discovers that Printer 
White is cutting prices and is handing him some unwarranted 
criticism. These two printers are very likely newspaper pub- 
lishers also. Comes now the advertiser who wants some circu- 
lars and a double-page spread. Brown thinks he knows White’s 
inclination to cut prices, and he makes a combination price on 
the circulars and double-page spread which he thinks will get 
the business. If it so happens, then, that White does get the 
job and the advertising, Brown is confirmed in his opinion that 
White is a crazy cut-throat — and war to the knife is on. 

Not an entirely hypothetical case, this. We have seen it in 
real life. The start of the trouble is with the customer, who 
never thought of causing it, and suspicion and distrust enter 


ISTE SLIT 
BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 
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where a fair degree of codperation and pleasant competition 
had existed. Then the newspapers are used to give publicity 
to the matter and readers come to know that White despises 
Brown and will do anything to beat him out of business, and 
that, if given a chance, Brown will knife White. 

The point is that there is not enough give and take, not 
enough charity, as between newspaper competitors. There is 
intelligence, undoubtedly, but not business intelligence enough 
to go to each other and compare notes and find out who was 
wrong. Big business does not get control of things in that way. 
It hires or buys brains that can overcome disruption. 












Really Advertising Newspaper Advertising 

Cooperation of newspapers in “advertising newspaper 
advertising ” has been recently brought to a very successful 
basis by a group of thirty-two daily newspapers of Iowa. In 
fact, the idea is so appealing that it is going to be adopted by 
several other States immediately. 

These thirty-two Iowa daily publishers, which number 
includes most of them in that State, large and small, gathered 
many times for consultation and planning before the scheme 
was finally worked out, and when it was fully decided upon the 
plan was about as follows: Each daily publication to join 
in a cooperative plan to advertise Iowa daily newspapers as 
the best advertising medium in the State, and to advertise the 
resources of the State and the buying power of its people 
as an offset to the “bankruptcy talk” that had been wide- 
spread to the detriment of agriculture. This advertising to 
be placed in liberal page spaces in several of the leading metro- 
politan daily papers of this country, as well as in a trade paper 
or two, with a view to reaching the advertisers and interests 
represented by them directly. 

To pay the cost of such an advertising campaign was the 
hardest problem to solve in planning it out. A committee of 
seven publishers was named to work out this problem and after 
many consultations and much figuring they recommended 
that an assessment be made against each newspaper entering 
the campaign of $100 for each 1 cent a line advertising rate 
charged; that is, a small daily having a circulation warranting 
a display rate of only 3 cents a line agate, or 42 cents an inch, 
would pay into this advertising fund $300. Another daily 
having a rate of 10 cents a line would pay into the fund $1,000, 
andsoon. The highest assessment thus made was about $2,500 
for one paper, and from that down to the $300 mark, and in all 
it made a fund of about $17,000. Some publishers protested 
against this plan of assessment because their advertising rate 
was proportionately higher per thousand circulation than 
others, but in the end the line-rate basis was adopted because 
it not only reflected the circulation of the different newspapers 
but in addition indicated a proportionate share of the financial 
results which new accounts would bring to these newspapers. 

Enthusiasm grew as the plan unfolded and gained impetus, 
and instead of making the money payable over a period of 
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one year the representatives of the newspapers finally voted 
that the whole amount should be paid within three months so 
that the advertising campaign could be started and paid for 
without delay. Then came other meetings to plan the adver- 
tising matter and layouts, to select mediums to be used, to 
appoint agencies to assist in handling it and in preparing matter 
for a booklet of information on Iowa and its daily newspapers 
to back up the general advertising campaign. In all it was a 
real proposition to be worked out, and the best business ability 
and brains in the bunch were set to the task. That it has been 
put across with even fuller detail than at first thought of, and 
that it has already paid the newspapers well is the main thing 
now to be considered. 

Iowa dailies have been fairly shouting the wealth and 
resources of their State through three page advertisements in 
a New York daily, three in a Chicago daily, one in a Detroit 
paper and one in Philadelphia; also in a couple of trade papers. 
Each paper in the deal also ran the same mats in its own pages. 
And in shouting the wealth and resources of their State they 
have also shown by figures and facts that these Iowa dailies 
are scattered evenly over the entire State, that they have a 
circulation of 584,149 within the State, while the total number 
of Iowa families is 550,000. Their total display advertising 
rate for this more than 100 per cent distribution is only $1.81 
an agate line. They are showing in their advertising matter 
that any other medium will cost the advertiser much more than 
this, and with no possibility of getting the same coverage. 

The instant response to the advertising thus run for Iowa 
dailies has been surprising to the officers and to the committee 
of the organization. They have been called into conferences 
several times with large advertisers and agencies. Results have 
come most generously from advertising in the Chicago and 
central field. As a result they are already selling themselves 
to advertisers to a total amount several times more than their 
expenditure for this cooperative advertising. 

It is found that other newspapers in Iowa are also bene- 
fiting from this daily advertising campaign, and in one new 
account placed with the dailies by a California fruit concern 
there came fifty-eight orders for liberal space in the weekly 
and smaller papers where the concern had effective distribution 
to stimulate. The idea is now working to have the smaller 
papers join in the next six months’ codperative campaign with 
a view to adding their 770,000 circulation to that of the dailies, 
with analysis of the field and especially of the rural and farm 
circulation thus possible, to the end that newspapers, and news- 
papers alone, may be proved the very heart and kernel of 
advertising in this great agricultural State. 


Observations 


February was decidedly a newspaper convention month, 
and we read of many successful conventions held during the 
month. One thing more than another is noticeable in all of 
them; that is, the spirit of real business and serious discussion 
rather than a round of banquets, pleasure, junkets and fri- 
volity. Another noticeable thing is that nearly all of the 
state conventions discussed, more or less, the state manager or 
field secretary plan. A dozen States now have adopted this 
plan in some form or other, and as a rule are working it out 
successfully. The one big question with all States not having 
such a plan is how to finance it, with the always accompanying 
question of the man who may be secured as such state manager 
or secretary. Colorado, one of the States where it might be 
hardest for a state manager to work and reach all localities 
because of the mountains and vast distances encountered, is 
going at the question of finance on a new basis. Pay the 
expense by advertising, seems to be the plan in a nutshell. 
Publishers are signing up to pay to the state association a 
certain amount of space in their papers, and this space is to 
be sold to national or other advertisers to get the money to 
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finance the state association. Starting the plan rather late to 
get in on the 1924 national campaigns, the officers are selling 
this space to Denver concerns and organizations boosting Colo- 
rado, and the outlook is for complete success. The idea may 
be the one needed in other States where the old system of a 
dollar or two a year as dues has been the standard, and the 
results. 


A reader of this department in Virginia requests us to state 
what might be the selling value of his newspaper business, 
which is a weekly in a town where there is a semiweekly selling 
at $1.50 a year and an advertising rate of 20 cents an inch. 
He offers the information that his paper is not making any 
money and he thinks of selling out or making some other 
arrangement. With good printers commanding from $30 to 
$40 a week almost anywhere, this publisher ought to find his 
answer in that fact, if he is a good printer. 








Plans are going forward for the National Editorial Associa- 
tion’s annual convention in Oklahoma in May, and for the 
proposed trip down into Mexico late in the month. Editors 
who are used to a strenuous life and sometimes to fighting their 
way, can see only adventure and excitement in the possibility 
of the Mexican revolution lasting until they get down there. 
However, as bandits sometimes fail to discern the distinguished 
character of their guests except as to their possibilities for 
ransom, the Governments of these two countries may make 
some suggestions in the matter of carrying out the excursion. 
Oklahoma is planning and preparing everything possible to 
make the national pilgrimage to that State a pleasure and a 
success, and even the heat and blistering sands will be for- 
gotten by the publishers as they are whisked from one point 
of interest to another. Information required now may be had 
by addressing Secretary H. C. Hotaling, Ryan Hotel building, 
St. Paul. 
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“Them Wuz the Good Old Days” 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist. 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Aledo Democrat, Aledo, Ilinois.—Your special edition of February 12 is 
very good in all respects, but the feature of most interest is the fine manner 
in which the halftone illustrations are printed on the ordinary news-print used. 

Allen County Journal, Iola, Kansas.— Your special holiday edition is a 
dandy, the best feature being the advertisements, which, generally set in one 
face of type and adequately white-spaced, are not only effective but positively 
attractive. Our compliments are extended upon your sincere efforts to give 
your readers a good-looking and readable paper. 

Marin F. Reppert, Independence, Kansas.— We wish all papers, school 

nd regular, for that matter, were as well handled as the Student. Possibly 

the single line news heads are a little small, and single two-point rules would 
»iake borders more consistent with the heft of the display of the advertisements, 
hat the paper is excellent, as are also the job specimens. The program for 
te Christmas Musical Entertainment is especially neat and attractive. 

Plumas National Bulletin, Quincy, California——The papers are too black, 
hoth as a result of too much ink and the use of more bold-face type than should 
e used. The Cheltenham Bold makes a very good display letter, but when 
whole advertisements are composed in it the effect is certain to be too black. 
the body matter of advertisements should be set preferably in Cheltenham 
Vide or Bookman, or in any good old style roman not too strong. Display 
nd arrangement are very good. 

Table Talk, Melbourne, Australia.— Like all the annuals we have received 
irom Australia, this annual contains illustrations — many of them occupying 
ihe full page — that are beautiful and interesting, and printed with excellent 
<kill. Furthermore, the advertisements are remarkably well arranged and dis- 
played, and, happily, set in some of the better of the later type faces. In 
this respect, Table Talk surpasses all other papers of similar character that 
we have examined. 

Times-Record Company, Aledo, Illinois.— ‘“‘ Community Service, the Ulti- 
mate Newspaper Ideal’ is an impressive full-page advertisement. The char- 
acter of the made-up initial and its size, running the length of the text matter 
of the ad., detract considerably from the effectiveness of the display, however. 
The major display lines at the top could have been larger to advantage, probably 
through the use of type of regular shape of the same point size, for which there 
is adequate space. The display is too open at the bottom in relation to the 
top, so the ad. is not well balanced. 

Roseville Tribune, Roseville, California—Your Christmas edition is very 
satisfactory, although the print on the copy we received is too pale. While 
the advertisements are arranged and displayed very satisfactorily, some of them 
are overdisplayed. An example of this class is the Lewis display on the fourth 
page of the colored cover, where crowding and the use of incongruous type faces 
emphasize the bad effect. This advertisement does not look inviting to a reader, 
in fact, getting through it would prove an irritating task. If that store did a 
good business during the holiday season it was not as a result of but in spite 
of this advertisement. The simpler and less involved advertisements like that 
of the Oakland dealer, for instance, are much better. 

L. R. Varner, Iola, Kansas.—The poster for the ‘‘ One-Half Price Sale” 
for the Vogue store is well arranged and doubtless pleased the customer, who 
evidently clings to the idea that the “fire sale’’ style of typography is the 
proper thing. Marshall Field & Co. are rated among the premier merchan- 
disers of the world and draw tremendous crowds when they have special sales, 
but they do it with light-face typography, that is, compared with the boldness 
of the type and rules used in this Vogue poster. Undoubtedly the Merchants’ 
Radiophone is a very good codperative advertising effort. While only ordinary 
from a typographical standpoint, it is very satisfactory from a publicity point 
of view and, with the type equipment at your disposal we consider you did 
well on it. 

GrorcE L. Wick, Eldora, Iowa.— As a general rule we are averse to the 
use of heavy black rules for borders on newspaper advertisements, yet we must 
confess the manner in which you have used them on the Enoch Larson adver- 
tisement, issue for January 17, has merit, particularly from the standpoint of 
display force and character. Even so, this rule does detract from the type 
matter, yet the advertisement is very good from a publicity standpoint. The 
appearance of the Ledger is adversely affected by the heavy gothic type used 
in some of the advertisements, but more particularly by poor printing and 
the fact that advertisements are scattered over the pages in such helter-skelter 
fashion. The orderly placing of advertisements is one of the first considerations 
in the makeup of an attractive paper. 

Junction City Union, Junction City, Kansas.— In general, the first page is 
attractive, though the machine-set heads are somewhat too weak and the hand- 
set lines of the top-heads are of irregular length. We dislike two-letter divi- 
sions, even in heads where space is at a premium. If care were taken in writing 
the heads according to a standard based on so many characters to the line, their 
appearance and that of the page as a whole would be greatly improved. Few 
things about a paper can look so bad as great difference in the length of the 
lines of drop-line heads. The advertisements are fairly satisfactory in display, 
but the paper as a whole is not so attractive as it would be if the borders were 
less prominent, if three-point rules were used consistently. If, moreover, the 
advertisements were systematically arranged according to the pyramided style 
fcllowed by leading papers everywhere a further improvement would result. 

Weston Independent, Weston, West Virginia—— Except for the fact that 
the bank advertisement appears at the bottom, the first page of your paper is 
neat looking. It is lacking in interest through the fact that, except for the 
display heads at the top, three in number, the headings are too small, those set 
on the machine in the black face of the body letter scarcely standing out from 
the reading matter, by no means enough to draw attention. The print is very 
good and the advertisements are fairly good, although the mixture of condensed 
and extended types —even of the same series, Cheltenham Bold — results in 
a very bad effect. Why all these extremes in type faces? The Cheltenham 
Bold in regular shape would serve as well as either of the others from a mechan- 





ical standpoint and the general appearance of the paper would be greatly im- 
proved if this face were consistently used. Compare those pages where the 
advertisements are grouped according to the pyramid with those whereon they 
are scattered and you will arrange all of them according to the pyramid. 

Curry County Reporter, Gold Beach, Oregon.— In view of your equipment 
we consider the print quite remarkable —a six-column paper printed a page 
at a time on a 14 by 22 Gordon press that can be read at all is an achieve- 
ment. Most of the advertisements are satisfactory, at least considering some 
unsatisfactory type and the mixing of several faces in the same advertisement. 
You should avoid mixing types in individual displays. Crowding as in the 
advertisement for the Brookings Mercantile Company, December 20 issue, 
should be avoided and there should be a little margin of white space between 
the sections ef any advertisement, not only to set them apart and rest the 
eye but to give the suggestion of a minimum amount of reading matter. Avoid 
the effect of congestion, which is offensive in any form. The systematic use 
of plain rule borders, like the consistent use of one style of type for the 
major display throughout a paper, has much to do with attractiveness, while 
the pyramiding of advertisements systematically throughout a paper also helps 
a great deal. 

Hobart News, Hobart, Indiana.—The print is the best feature of your paper. 
The first page is well balanced and, with many news headings, looks mighty 
snappy. However, we consider it would appear none the less interesting if the 
headings were just a little smaller on the average or lighter in tone. The appear- 
ance of the page would then be more agreeable. We think you give undue 
importance to many items of local news by the use of such large and bold 
headlines, thus making it difficult to adequately treat really important stories 
when they do break. Your superlatives are exhausted. Besides, yours is a 
small city and since the average of all people do not appreciate the sensa- 
tional makeup it should not be followed. In the larger cities where there are 
thousands, of course, who like that kind of stuff, the paper having the largest 
circulation is very often the one of most sensational makeup. On the inside 
pages the ‘“ boiler plate’ used does not match the type set on your own ma- 
chine. This, also, has a bad effect on the appearance of the paper. While the 
advertisements are arranged and displayed in a very satisfactory manner, the 
use of ugly type faces, heavy block letters, and heavy borders detracts from 
their appearance and that of the paper as a whole. Plain (straight line) rules 
make the best borders. Borders of irregular line and those made up of units 
that attract individually should be avoided. Furthermore, you can improve 
the appearance of the paper by arranging the advertisements in a systematic 
manner on all pages, that is, group them in the lower right-hand corner in 
accordance with the pyramid. 

Smithfield Herald, Smithfield, North Carolina. Your first page, February 1 
issue, is well balanced and lively looking. The heads in general are of good 
form, but are lacking in refinement of detail. The main decks, set drop-line 
fashion, are often made unattractive through the fact that the lines are of too 
varying length, a pronounced instance being the one at the top of the first 
column, the first line being little more than half as long as the column is wide, 
whereas the second just about fills the column. We suggest that you give con- 
sideration to the length of these lines when writing the copy. The line in the 
fifth column — “ Senate Fails to” — is a very good length and contains 
fifteen characters, including spaces, of course; write all such heads so there 
will be fifteen characters to the line. The secondary deck is too large to look 
well, and larger, really, than necessary from a display standpoint. The third 
deck is too insignificant in view of the other decks and ought to be a full line. 
Another fault with the headlines is that word-spacing is frequently too wide. 
The print is excellent and the advertisements are very good in arrangement and 
display, but are less attractive than they ought to be through the use of 
displeasing type faces and, oftener, by borders that are too strong. The black 
wave-line twelve-point border used around several of the advertisements is 
entirely too pronounced and detracts not only from the appearance of the 
advertisements but from the force and effect of the type. The positioning of 
advertisements is according to the pyramid in general, although on some pages 
the advertisements are grouped along the right hand side, which is not bad. 

Harry D. Russe tt, Olathe, Kansas.-—— It is unfortunate so attractive a paper 
as the Democrat otherwise should be marred by the lack of system in placing 
advertisements. The effort to get advertisements into a paper is not all there 
is to publishing, not by a long shot. There are ideals that every publisher 
should adhere to, and one of these is to make his paper good looking. Usually, 
too, this profits the publisher in the way of increased advertising, for there 
is no discounting the fact that the better the paper, and the more satisfaction 
a reader feels in reading it, the more influential its advertising becomes. Hence, 
the publisher can get more of it. There is no way of telling what the result 
of a change from one system to another may make before the change is made. 
It is probable that, because of the lack of understanding of merchants, and 
without intelligent explanation on the part of the publisher’s advertising man, 
there might be a loss of advertising on making the change from allowing pre- 
ferred positions to the rigid adherence to the pyramid. What counts, though, 
is the result in the end, and a publisher owes it to himself and to his pro- 
fession to cling to ideals. Aside from the lack of order in the placing of adver- 
tisements, as practiced at present, the paper is excellent. In the case of the 
Democrat, where an adequate amount of news matter is carried and advertise- 
ments average of good size, there being few to a page as a consequence, it 
is difficult to understand how a business man can feel his advertisement will 
not get good attention when grouped in a pyramid. Few people take into con- 
sideration the processes of the mind; we go after what we want most, first of 
all. What one wants most from a paper is news. If, therefore, an advertise- 
ment stares a reader in the face from the upper left-hand of a page he will 
pass it by for the reading matter. Once past it there is little chance of his 
going back. If allowed to finish the reading matter without interference, he 
will look a moment at the advertisements and, if he sees anything of interest, 
he will read them. 
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Oklahoma-Mexico Tour of National Editorial 
Association in May 


BY C. M. SARCHET 


SxAST year while enjoying their annual outing 
. the members of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation played along the St. Lawrence and 
4 Hudson rivers. In 1924 their tour will take 
* them along the Arkansas, Canadian, Red 
; and Rio Grande rivers. On the 1923 trip 
{ they were in charge, principally, of Wallace 

Odell, of Tarrytown, New York; this year 
their chief guide will be Edgar Bronson, of El Reno, Oklahoma. 
The detailed arrangements for the 1924 tour are being made 
rapidly, with every effort exercised for the comfort and enter- 
tainment of the newspaper men and their ladies. The high 
spots will include Kansas City, where the editors will assemble 
for the trip; Ponca City and the 101 Ranch, Tulsa, Bristow, 
Oklahoma City, Guthrie, El Reno, Lawton and Fort Sill, all 
in Oklahoma; a day at “ San Antone,” in Texas; five days in 
Mexico, with headquarters in the City of Mexico, and a day 
on the lower Rio Grande, with entertainment at Brownsville, 
Harlengen, Galveston and Houston. 

Special committees are at work in Kansas City making 
arrangements for the entertainment of the newspaper men, as 
they gather at their headquarters at the Muehlebach Hotel 
on Sunday, May 18. The Santa Fe Railway Company is 
arranging special Pullman trains, which will be placed for occu- 
pancy at ten o’clock that evening, leaving half an hour later 
for a night trip down across the Sunflower State to Ponca City, 
the first step of the regular trip. 

It is going to be a mighty difficult thing for the visitors to 
spend any money while in Oklahoma. While taking the New 
York trip last year the Oklahomans distributed 25,000 pieces 
of wampum, redeemable in Oklahoma during the 1924 tour, 
and the process of redemption starts immediately after the 
Kansas-Oklahoma border is crossed. At eight o’clock Mon- 
day morning a special breakfast will await the travelers at 
Ponca City, where a dinner in the evening will also be served, 
both provided by the Chamber of Commerce, and at the noon- 
day lunch they will be the guests of the Miller brothers of the 
101 Ranch, nine miles southwest of Ponca. 

While visiting in Rochester last July the editors learned 
with pleasure of the many big things that George Eastman, the 
kodak king, is doing for his home town, and a similar experience 
is awaiting them at Ponca City, where Ernest Marland, the 
oil magnate, is putting over a similar program. The Marland 
gardens at Ponca City are among the most beautiful in Amer- 
ica and also most interesting, because there is assembled therein 
more plant life, native to America, than in any other one spot 
in the entire country. Monday morning in Ponca City will 
be spent in visiting these gardens, the attractive golf course 
maintained by Marland for the public, the extensive Marland 
game preserve and other beauty spots, and the visitors will 
receive also their first instruction in regard to the oil industry, 
the one item of wealth that has made Oklahoma famous. The 
largest oil refineries in the world are in this locality. 

For many years the Miller brothers, owners of the 101 
Ranch, have staged on their ranch one of the few big rodeos in 
the country, equal in importance and size to those held annually 
also at Cheyenne and Pendleton, and the 1924 rodeo is being 
advanced from September to May 19 in order that the editors 
may be the guests of the Millers, just as they were twenty 
years ago when they met in old Oklahoma Territory. There 














will be hundreds of cowboys and cowgirls participating, with 
Tom Mix, the movie star, in the lead, and there will occur in 
addition one of the most exciting Indian pageants ever staged 
in the Southwest. Members of the Otoe, Ponca, Cheyenne, 
Arapahoe, Pawnee and Osage tribes will appear in tribal regalia. 

Within the shortest length of time Tulsa has created one 
of the most interesting skylines imaginable, and in this city 
the editors will be guests during all of Tuesday, with ample 
entertainment arranged by special committees and with further 
instruction in the oil industry, of which Tulsa is the center. 

Twenty years ago, when the editors first met in Oklahoma, 
their headquarters were at Guthrie, where the business sessions 
were held. At four o’clock on Thursday afternoon of May 22 
of this year, a special interurban train will take the editors 
to Guthrie for a banquet and other entertainment in the new 
Masonic temple, the greatest and finest institution of the kind 
in the world. Arrangements at Guthrie are in the hands of Col. 
John Golobie. Friday and Saturday will be given to business 
sessions in Oklahoma City. A special train will leave at two 
o’clock Saturday for El Reno, the home of Edgar Bronson 
and “ Tot ” Nichols, where the afternoon will be spent, includ- 
ing a trip to old Fort Reno, which is now a remount station 
or a place where the United States army trains its cavalry 
horses. The fact that Bronson and Nichols live at El Reno 
is sufficient guaranty of what will be provided the newspaper 
men in that city. At night the party will leave for Lawton, 
Medicine Park and Fort Sill. At Medicine Park the Okla- 
homa Press Association owns and maintains the only editorial 
club house in America, and here the editors will be at home 
on Sunday, May 25, after a breakfast at Lawton. It will be 
a day of rest at Medicine Park, a natural park of great beauty. 

For the first time in the history of the national association, 
perhaps, the editors will be greeted Monday morning, on their 
arrival at Fort Sill, with a genuine military salute from many 
guns, for Fort Sill is the principal artillery post of the army 
and here is established everything in the big gun line that is 
known internationally, and all of them are to be made use of 
for the entertainment of the newspaper folks. Fort Sill is the 
greatest artillery school in the world and the officers in charge 
have direct instructions from the generals of the army and 
from Secretary of War Weeks to give the editors a glimpse of 
everything they possess in the line of making war with airplanes 
and artillery. 

The trip towards Old Mexico will start at two o’clock Mon- 
day afternoon, stopping for supper at Fort Worth. On Tuesday 
the editors will be the guests of San Antonio, one of the oldest 
and most beautiful cities of America, entraining at midnight 
for Laredo, Texas, on the Rio Grande, where they enter Mexico 
and are thereafter for approximately five days the guests of 
the Mexican Government. From Laredo to Mexico City they 
travel over the Mexican National Railway. They will be in 
Mexico City from May 29 to June 4, with many side trips 
arranged. The trip back starts on June 4, again over the 
Mexican National Railway, and with a portion of the day 
spent at Guadalajara. The editors will arrive at Brownsville, 
via Matamoras, on Friday morning, June 6, and will spend the 
day in the wonderful lower Rio Grande valley, with a luncheon 
at the R. T. Stuart ranch, leaving again in the evening for 
Galveston and Houston, where they will spend Saturday as the 
guests of those two interesting Gulf Coast cities. 
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See OS EN CO REN A IOWA a 
EGS ILA KAAS ALS ORIEO 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘For Criticism,” 


and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


ALBERT SCHILLER, New York city.—The an- 
nouncement of your appointment as art director of 
the Advertising Agencies Service Company is hand- 
somely done and quite impressive. Its character is 
in keeping with the nature and importance of the 
position. 

Wit1t1am Cotvarp, Los Angeles, California.— 
Most of the specimens in the large collection sent 
us are very good indeed, some of them excellent. 
On what might be called the title page of the 
mailing folder announcing the removal 
of Ellis-Klatcher & Co., the arrangement 
of the three lines set in rule panels, 
which are united by two vertical bands 
of decorative border, is inconsistent with 
present standards. The decorative fea- 
tures of the page are not only unattrac- 
tive but they overshadow the type. 
A better arrangement would be to omit 
rules and use larger type. An illustra- 
tion in keeping with the nature of the 
piece, or a modest border around the 
page, might have been used. The best 
work is represented by the very excel- 
lent letterheads, which, though simply 
arranged, have elements of decided in- 
terest in their form, while the type faces 
employed are invariably good. The 
lithographed blotters are the best things 
in the package and represent effective 
publicity for the Chimes Press, of a 
character we have not heretofore seen. 
Ideas, designs, illustrations and colors 
are all of the best quality. 

J. H. Suerton, La Follette, Tennes- 
see.—There are wide variations in the 
quality of the specimens you have sent 
us, but, in the main, the poor ones are 
a result of the use of displeasing type 
faces and of improper selection of colors. 
The Premium List for the Tri-County 
fair is an example of the poor kind. 
The De Vinne, used for the cover de- 
sign, is a good bold type face, but the 
bulk of the page is done in italic, 
whereas it should have been used for 
but one or two display points, the bulk 
of the page being in roman. We do 
not object to a cover page with consid- 
erable matter being spread over the en- 
tire page, as in this instance, but the 
main display should not be nearer the 
bottom than the top. An arrangement 
of the matter with the five lines of 
italic — now below the line ‘‘ Premium 
List’? — at the top, and smaller, with 
the main display immediately below 
these lines and the line “ Premium 
List’ moved down — with, perhaps, a 
dash or small ornament between it and 
the lines above — would have achieved 
the object of getting the main display 
nearer the top. Following the line, 
“Premium List,’’ there might well be 
a short gap of white space, when the 
lines concerning place and time could 
be grouped to advantage. The design 
as printed in red and black over a tint 
block in yellow is cheap looking, largely 
as a result of the yellow in connection 
with red. Since the cover stock has a 
pale green hue, we suggest that the tint 
block could have been printed in light 
buff (brown tint — not a light, strong 
yellow hue) and the lines now in red 
in a bright and rather strong green. On 


the other hand, the tint block might well have been 
in green tint and the design printed in red and 
black, as at present. The folder menu for the 
La Follette Cafe is very well arranged and dis- 
played, but the types are not harmonious, the Cen- 
tury and Cheltenham Wide being inconsistent in 
design. The use of the extra-condensed Cheltenham 
Bold capitals in the advertisements on the fourth 
page results in an even greater violation of harmony. 
Those extra-thin letters are consistent only in news- 
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bylo z4hy po vydanf rozebr 

letech vyd4va Spolek Typografia tuto knihu po 
druhé. Spisovatel knihy Karel Dyrynk zrevidoval 
tekst této technické pifrucky, jednajici o v5ech 
slozkach upravy krasné knihy, a upravil ji odli8né 
od vyd4nf prvnfho: je vysazena z klasického pisma 
Garamondova, jez eskymi akcenty doplnil Vojt. 
Preissig; tyZ umélec nakreslil inicidly. Vytiskla jf 
St4tn{ tiskarna v Praze 400 vytisk& dvoubarevné 
na holandském papffe a svazal ji dle spisovatelova 
navrhu knihai J. Brousek v Unhoéti. Do prodeje 
dino 350 vytiski a sice pro cleny Spolku Typografia 
v subskripci do 15, ledna 1924 za Ké 60, pak za KE 75; 
pro neéleny za jednotnou cenu Ké 100. Na zasilku 
pogtou kromé toho Ké 3. Objednavky vyfizuje za 
penize piedem zaslané 


SPOLEK TYPOGRAFIA V PRAZ! 
1., Smetky tslo 27. 


Interesting use of ornament and initial, a leaflet from Typografia, Czecho- 
Slovac national printing trade journal, Prague, Bohemia. 
black and bright vermilion on fine quality white paper, the bottom 


edge of which is deckled. 


The original is in 


Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


paper headlines, where their need is suggested in a 
measure by the narrow width of the column and 
where custom makes them acceptable, To use 
them where there is space for letters of regular pro- 
portion is a typographic crime. You would do well 
to practice the use of a single series to individual 
displays. The orange is too weak on the envelope 
for the La Follette Press, while the condensed text 
letter and the extended copperplate are inharmoni- 
ous, in fact, about as widely different as any other 
two type faces in existence. Incomplete 
borders like that on the cover design for 
the “ Ladies’ Night’ invitation of the 
Kiwanis Club are invariably unsatisfac- 
tory and ought to be avoided. To men- 
tion the faults in other specimens would 
be largely repetition, as those mentioned 
above, and broadly outlined at the open- 
ing of this paragraph, cover them all. 
The advertising posters and the copy of 
the Press, included in the package, are 
superior in quality to the jobwork as a 
rule. Advertisements in the paper are 
very good except where inharmonious 
types are combined. 

Witt1am Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio. 
—Your work continues to rate with the 
best we receive. ‘The blotters in your 
latest package of specimens are excel- 
lent, although the letterheads are also 
very good. Few achieve such good re- 
sults in one-color letterheads as you do, 
and the secret of it is simple arrange- 
ments of good types printed on quality 
papers. 

OweEN E. Lyons, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania.— Except for the use of italic 
capitals the Christmas menu for Smith’s 
Cafe is very good, although the white 
space is not well distributed, which is, 
in part at least, due to the character of 
the copy. However, some improvement 
could have been made by spacing the 
lines closer where the copy is light, and 
opening them out a little where the 
copy is heavy. The arrangement is bet- 
ter on the New Year’s menu, but the 
colors are atrocious, a rather light dull 
brown being used for the bulk of the 
design with a strong red for the two 
larger items. There are too many rules 
in the letterhead for Sunhill Farm and 
the condensed De Vinne is not at all a 
good face on the program-dodger for 
the Boys’ Orchestra. In fact, the use 
of extra-condensed type in any but very 
narrow spaces — where the need of it 
seems suggested —is improper. The 
other specimens are very satisfactory 
and the card for the Fassnacht Sociable, 
set in the admirable Cloister face, is 
excellent. 

Irvinc L. StnceR Company, Oak- 
land, California.—The initial two cards 
of your mailing campaign are not very 
satisfactory. Typographically they are 
ordinary, whereas the advertising of a 
printer should be outstanding. On the 
card printed on blue stock the weak 
yellow used for printing the border — 
the link of a chain—is by no means 
a good color. First, it is too weak in 
value to balance with the type matter 
printed in deep blue. Furthermore, it 
is not a pleasing color. The writer may 
be prejudiced, but he considers lemon 
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tation is extensive, it is harmonious and, printed in P 

unusually attractive colors, does not offend. setts 
Tue Dv Bots Press, Rochester, New York.— book 

Volume 1, Number 1, of your house-organ, The 

Acorn, is wonderfully good, both typographically 

and in content. 
Howarp N. Kino, York, Pennsylvania.—The 

portfolio of examples of your typography is neatly 

gotten up and the specimens are excellent in most 

respects. The most interesting and attractive speci- 

mens, as well as the best, are the booklet, ‘‘After 

a Quarter Century,” the cover of which is especially 

good, the greeting folder of your employer, the 

York Printing Company, and the folder on York 

Refrigeration Units. As a matter of fact, the only 

weakness in the work is that in some of it capitals 

are quite too largely used. We admit an announce- 

ment card or invitation of a formal character rather 

suggests the dignity and formality of the capital 

alphabet, yet we have seen such forms treated in 

lower-case, italics or in all forms of the single font 

that scored because of their lack of conventionality, botte 

because they looked interesting and because, more- j 5; 

over, they were easy to read. Strangely, too, we 

did not consider them as lacking in dignity, either. 

While, it is true, capitals do have the formal char- 
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From the dreams thatsonearlycametrue. 


| From his struggle to rise aboveearth 

| Onthe pinions that could not fly; 

| Frombis sorrows; oh, seek for some worth 
| Toremember the workman by. 


| Heinbain; if Time sweeps all awap, 

| And no laurel from that dust springs; 
| Tis enough that a lopal heart sap, 

| “$e tried to make beautiful things.” 
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real hand-drawn effects. This folder page, by Eugene H. Ehrhardt, St. Louis, Missouri, is an exam- 
ple, characteristic also of the fine work Mr. Ehrhardt is turning out at the Hoyer Press. 


yellow the ugliest of all colors. Occasionally, under 
just the right conditions, and in very limited use, 
it is satisfactory, but the designer of type and 
border forms will do well to avoid it. A solid 
orange or chrome yellow would be much better, 
provided it were fairly deep. The signature lines 
take up too much space, and we are confident that 
if the type of the text were a size larger —as it 
might be with the signature more compact — and 
if the cutoff rules above it were eliminated the de- 
sign would not only balance better but would be 
much more certain of drawing a good audience of 
readers. The other card is much better, although 
the combination of types in the signature is atro- 
cious. Here in six short lines we find Cloister Bold, 
Cloister Old Style, Parsons Bold, Litho Roman and 
Cheltenham Bold. Either the Cheltenham or Clois- 
ter Bold should have been used for the entire sig- 
nature; capitals, lower-case and italic would provide 
sufficient variety. 

Raymonp & McNutt Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.—The folder cuteut in the form of a 
fan tail gold fish, the front being printed in black 


reading of your message. The ordinary cut- 
out is no longer so unusual that dependence 
can be placed upon it to deliver, but one 
so unusual as this one of yours looks like 
a sure shot. 

Grorce QO. McCartny, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia.—Your blotter, ‘ Ideas,” for the 
Chimes Press is snappy and effective. 

Cart J. H. ANpberRson, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania.— Our compliments are ex- 
tended upon the excellence of the Spacing 
Chart as a typographic composition, but 
more especially upon its manifest helpful- 
ness to the compositors in the shop and 
on the authenticity of the ideas respecting 
the art of type spacing therein explained and 
illustrated. One who follows the principles 
and rules you have so ably expressed will be 
assured of proper spacing. We are devot- 
ing an entire page to reproducing the chart, 
which is an indication of the importance 
and value we attribute to it. 

Fetrx SMALIAN, Hamburg, Germany.— 


acter attributed to them, an announcement or invi- 
tation done in the other fonts may be made to 
look dignified and formal in the manner of arrange- 
ment, in the quality of paper employed and by the 
way in which the white space is apportioned. Buy- 
ers of printing in York are fortunate in having the 
York Printing Company and its talented typogra- 
pher so enthusiastically at their service. 

THEODORE C. JENNINGS, West Englewood, New 
Jersey.‘ The Reminder” folder for the Presby- 
terian Church is interesting. Except for the fact 
that the top one is just a little narrow, margins are 
very good on the inside pages. The title page is 
appropriate as composed in Old English and quite 
well laid out with respect to proportion and bal- 
ance. Our preference, except in rare instances, is 
for centered designs, especially in those instances 
where there is considerable type matter. The use 
of a rule separating connected words is inadvisable, 
although practically it has very little effect in sug- 
gesting a halt where no halt is suggested by the copy. 

CoMMANDAY-RotH Company, New York city.— 
“The Book of Roofs ”’ is a beautiful piece of print- 
ing, the color illustrations by four-color process 
being faultlessly done. ‘‘ Service to Railroads” is 
an unusually attractive hard-bound book, featured 
by an exceptionally strong and pleasing cover done 
in colors. The inside pages, in black ink only, 
contain some unusually well printed halftones. In 
fact the presswork on all your work is away above 
the average, even for plants catering to the most 
discriminating clientele. 
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Cover of the second of a series of striking booklets executed 
and issued by the Edgar C 


Ruwe Company, New York 


HTL A LALLY 


TT 


and gold from an illustration of the fish, is decid- The small calendars in booklet form are city, and featured by an effective overall design, the original 
edly impressive. Its unique appearance assures the unusually interesting; while the ornamen- of this one being done in deep green and bright red. 
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Print SHOP INCORPORATED, Foxboro, Massachu- 
setts.— ‘‘In His Country’s Service’ is a beautiful 
book, one of the handsomest we have seen in a 
long time. We are reproducing a page and are 
giving the important specifications in our title. 

MacniveN & CAMERON, Edinburgh, Scotland.— 
The “New Year Invitation” is neat and satis- 
jactory, particularly because good type and paper 
are used. The top line of the title hardly balances 
the group at the bottom, and there is an apparent 
inconsistency, although not a serious one, between 
these two parts. The bottom of the design is too 
heavy. On the third page, the display at the top 
i. too narrow to give the best effect, and we do not 
jike the signature as set in rather heavy italic capi- 
tals, but good type otherwise and good paper save 
the situation. The cut on the last page is too low; 
it it were raised an eighth of an inch or, preferably, 

quarter, the appearance would be better. Ex- 
actly centered, the effect is that it is below the 
center, making the page appear too heavy at the 
bottom. 

S. W. Hayter, London, England.—Your New 
Year greeting folder is unusual and interesting both 
in format and in typography. We are reproducing 
the title page because it provides an idea whereby 
other readers may some time vary the effect of 
their work, 

Atvin E. Mowrey, Franklin, Pennsylvania.— 
\Vhere you have employed good types and in appro- 
priate uses the work is very good, but several of the 
enecimens are quite poor. An example of this kind 
; the program-booklet for the golden anniversary 
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tADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE TOWN HALL AT FOX: 
BOROUGH MASSACHUSETTS SIMULTANEOUSLY WITH 
THE FUNERAL OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN - APRIL 19, 1865 
BY REV. ISAAC SMITH, A.M. 
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yy assemble today under circumstances of un- 
\ \. / paralleled solemnity. Never, from the landing 
of the Mayflower to the fourth anniversary of 


the firing on Fort Sumter; from the nineteenth of April, 


cord tothe nineteenth of April that witnesses the funeral 
rites of President Lincoln has anything occurred so calcu- 
lated to thrill the national heart as the closing scene in the 
great drama last week. We may well doubt if the annals 
of the world can furnish aught that surpasses it. 


The assassination of Caesar in the Senate House; of 


William, Prince of Orange, by Gerard; the fate of Rich- 


ard II and of Edward V; the Gunpowder Plot; and the 
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of the Baptist Church. The text of the 
program page, composed in Packard, is en- 
tirely too solid. Being set too solid the 
type, which is not a legible one appears 
to poor advantage. Margins on this page 
are far too narrow. On the title of the 
folder for the Oil City-Franklin Traffic Club 
the Packard type is very good, as there 
is here a small amount of matter and ample 
space. Under such conditions the free and 
decorative qualities of the letter show to 
1 good advantage. In fact, it is better than 
many more formal letters would be, because 
it is less stiff and stilted. On the inside 
pages you quite happily changed to a more 
' legible type, although the measure of the 
‘ second page is too wide to conform properly 
H with the page. A larger size would have 
been possible, and even better, as the open- 
ing between paragraphs is too great. 
Although the letterhead for the News-Herald 








takes up too much space, we think the 





arrangement is very good for the panel 








style. The orange is somewhat too weak, 











\ however, appearing to recede from the blue, 








An effective idea 
New Year greeting folder by S. W. H. 


ayter, 
London, England. 


in the use of rules from the title of a 


while it throws the page out of balance 


' in tone. 
THE Woop-CLark Press, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts.— ‘‘ Beacon Hill and the Carol 
: Singers’ is an unusually attractive book- 
let, the wood-cut effect of the illustrations 
being quite happily matched with Book- 
man type. 
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whenthe great struggle commenced at Lexington & Con- 
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Characteristic text page from handsome memorial book on President Harding, ‘‘ In His Country’s 
Service,” executed by The Print Shop, Incorporated, Foxboro, Massachusetts. 
original is approximately 9 by 12 inches, the type being eighteen-point Goudy Old Style. 





! long list of dark deeds in ancient and mediaeval ages 
harmonized with the spirit of those times, the deep dark- 
ness and degradationof the people. Butin thenineteenth 
century, in enlightened America, in the land of bibles, of 
sanctuaries and Sabbath schools; a land imbued with 
puritanic influences, and so near the ashes of aWashing- 


The page size of the 





P. B. Yates MAcHINE Company, Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin.—We have commented upon the excellence of 
your house-organ, Yates Quality, before, but are 
pleased to repeat that it is one of the best publica- 
tions of the kind we have ever examined. The 
presswork is wonderful and reflects a great deal of 
credit upon the printer, The Commonwealth Press, 
of Chicago. The typography and makeup are con- 
sistent, the latter being lively and interesting. 

Epwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
The folder advertising your typographic service, in 
which a number of bank advertisements you have 
executed are reproduced, is effective and should prove 
productive of new accounts. Some of the adver- 
tisements are featured by drawn borders of unusual 
form, thus giving the advertisements a distinction 
that will cause them to stand out with unusual 
effectiveness. 

EuGENE Enruarpt, St. Louis, Missouri—‘‘ The 
Nucleus of Fine Arts in St. Louis” is a handsome 
booklet, the feature most worthy of praise being 
the advertisements at the end of the book. These 
are simply arranged and set in harmonious and at- 
tractive types. We would question, although not 
necessarily condemn, the display of the title on the 
cover, in which the word ‘“‘Nucleus ”’ is much larger 
than the other lines. Conditions, the general use 
of the term in connection with the movement, might 
make this display quite proper. The Eden Phill- 
potts leaflet is beautiful. 

Byron J. Kino, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
Subject to more or less minor changes, the work is 
good. We note frequent use of lines in_ italic 
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WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE'S 
new Address is 
21 East 38™ StreEET, NEw YORK 
and his new Telephone is 
VANDERBILT 4577 








OND NE SONS: 





The attention of readers is directed to the conventionalized character of the illustration, 
making it as much ornament as illustration. 


capitals, which should be avoided. Lines of italic 
capitals are ugly in the great majority of cases; 
the attempt to get good results with them is so 
practically foredoomed to failure it should not often 
be tried. The letterhead for Davis Brothers is 
scattered over too much ground. The inside two 
pages of the commencement program for the Union 
High School are bad, although the title page is 
very good; the italic capitals are not offensive here. 
The leading fault with the inside pages is that 
full use was not made of the space. We find the 
margins very scant, yet there is considerable space 
between the lines. Since the second and third pages 
are set in the same size and style of type the com- 
parative effect is bad because of the difference in 
amount of matter, the second and shorter page being 
filled out to proper length with considerable space 
between the sections. The effect would have been 
better and more interesting if the second page were 
set in narrower measure, so it could be lengthened 
to retain proper proportions and then placed a 
little above the center of the page. Its difference 
in form would then give it deserved distinction. 
The letterhead for Mr. Hackius, who styles himself 
“ mortician,’”? would scarcely dignify an ordinary 
undertaker. It is of a style similar to what the 
average country dealer in general merchandise is 





using today. The type is too large, hence scarcely 
consistent with the ethics of the profession, which 
would seem to justify treatment in keeping with 
the style favored on physicians’ stationery. The 
illustration of the chapel is very proper and need 
not be discarded; the change to smaller type will 
do the trick. Indeed, the illustration is a very 
good one and if placed at the left side of the sheet, 
with the type matter in a small block to the right, 
a very good heading could be made. Your own 
letterhead is very good in design, but we should 
prefer to see the rather heavy trade-mark in color 
and the line “ Fine Printing” in black. In italic 
the line has sufficient distinction to give it the 
required display, whereas, printed in the weaker 
color, tone balance is poor. 

AsHBOoRO PRINTING Company, Ashboro, North 
Carolina.— Considering their nature and the pur- 
poses for which they are used the specimens are 
satisfactory, although they are just ordinary. 

KENNETH BUCHWALD, Marshalltown, Iowa.— 
Your arrangement of a cover for THE INLAND 
PRINTER as a problem in typography is meritorious, 
both in display and in general design. The equip- 
ment is not choice, however, hence the result is not 
attractive. The book ornament is too small and 
weak to be consistent with the strength of the 
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design otherwise, and the hair-line rule under the 
first line detracts from the appearance of the design, 
while contributing no service whatever in emphasis 
to compensate for it. With these points corrected 
and an attractive outer border in use we would call 
the page a very good one. 

Hinkec & Brown, Stillwater, Oklahoma.— If 
you had used a good roman, say Caslon, instead 
of the extended Copperplate Gothic, the letterhead 
for the Oklahoma Agriculturalist would be very 
good, as Caslon, or Cloister, would appear to much 
better advantage with the Old English than the 
block letter. The rules are too thin, considering 
the weakness in tone of the second color, a dull 
yellow-orange. In fact, all three of the letterheads 
have unusual qualities in arrangement, the value 
of which is defeated by the character of types used. 

SHAFER PrinTING Company, Plainview, Texas. 
— Except for the fact that Parsons was used for the 
main display, the blotter, ‘‘ Better Printing,’ is 
very good. The Parsons line, however, is plainly 
inconsistent, having no design qualities whatever to 
justify its use with Caslon. Parsons is a very good 
letter for occasional use on small forms, with little 
copy, where a decorative hand-lettered effect is de- 
sired, but it is utterly different from any other type 
face in existence and is unsatisfactory with any 
other. Where used at all, it must be used exclu- 
sively. The colors are especially good. 

Bynum Printinc Company, Raleigh, North Car- 
olina.—The blotter for the E. S. King Bindery, done 
in Cooper Black, is very good indeed, but your 
package label is terrible. There is altogether too 
much ornament, reducing the effect of the very 
bold Piymouth face to a whisper — and that face, 
by the way, is one of the boldest. The paneling of 
the initial “ B,’’ a part of the name of the firm, 
is a fault, as it adds nothing to the effect and would 
not, even though the effect otherwise were good. 
In any event, there should not be so much space 
between this paneled initial and the remainder of 
the name, which, by the way, is not set in capitals, 
as is proper for completing words begun with initials. 

Shakopee Tribune, Shakopee, Minnesota.—The 
menu-folder for Miller’s Cafe is exceptionally good, 
the form being especially interesting. The lines, 
“The Home of Chicken Dinners,’’ should have 
been larger, however, on the title. We do not like 
the ornaments at either end of the line ‘‘ menu,” 
but perhaps they have a significance that justifies 
their use. The border on the menu page is too 
strong in view of the weakness of the type inside it. 
The general tone, however, is very good, the stock 
helping a great deal; the form being unusual 
causes the piece to score in spite of its apparent 
defects. 

Max Morton, Fargo, North Dakota.—You went 
to a lot of trouble to no advantage on the football 
ticket. The rule formation, while different, of 
course, effects an unequal and unbalanced distri- 
bution of the white space, the lines of type being 
quite crowded, while there is relatively considerable 
white space at the sides. The contour of the inner 
type group is awkward, as the long lines are too 
nearly the same length, the form lacking in the 
quality of grace. 

Emit Georce SAHLIN, East Aurora, New York. 
— All your specimens are interesting and most of 
them are good, too, the best in the package being 
the folder “‘ La Mode in Gems ”’ for Beattie. Type, 
paper and colors combine to good effect. The 
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The whole of the important sub- 
ject of type spacing is covered in 
the poster reproduced on the fol- 
lowing page; not only are the fun- 
damentals expressed but they are 
illustrated. The original of this 
poster is 14 by 22 inches and was 
prepared by Carl J. H. Anderson, 
of the Franklin Printing Company, 
Philadelphia. Copies are posted 
throughout the composing room 
of that well known printing plant. 
We can appreciate, now, why the 
quality of that firm’s produé is 
maintained at so high a Standard. 













Founded in 1728 by 


Xe 


Benjamin Franklin 


SPACING CHART 


WORD SPACING 


Space closely between words. In order to help you to 
get results along this line, all 3-em spaces have been 
taken from your cases and 4-em spaces have been 
substituted. 
Never wide space a line unless absolutely necessary. 
Better to substitute 5-em spaces for the regular 
4-em and get your word on the line than to carry 
the word to the next line if it means much more be- 
tween words. Don’t hesitate to divide a word in- 
stead of carrying over, if it helps the spacing of the 
line. 

EXAMPLES: 

The following line, set with g-em spaces, breaks on 

the “o”’ in @ 21-pica measure: 

Benjamin Franklin says in his autobiography,“ This boo 


The EASIEST way to space out in this case would 
be to remove the three letters and space out, thus: 
Benjamin Franklin says in his autobiography, “This 
But BETTER SPACING is secured by removing 
the space between the comma and the quote, and sub- 
Stituting 5-em spaces for some of the 4-em—enough 
to allow the“k”’ and the hy phen to be added, thus: 
Benjamin Franklin says in his autobiography, “This book- 
Besides being better to look at, this makes a bet- 
ter line to read, as nothing so hinders a quick 
grasp of words and easy comprehension as un- 
even spacing, or wide spacing. “Spotty” pages are 
the result of uneven and wide spacing and are an 
abomination to the eye. 


SPACING 
BETWEEN SENTENCES 
Mutton quads should not be used between sentenc- 
es. ONLY ONE NUT is to be used instead of the 
usual mutton. 

EXAMPLE: 


With mutton quads, the line following would look 
like this: 


Mutton quad here. 
Spotty, too. 
With a nut between sentences, the line looks better, 
as— 

Nut quad here. Much better. Not spotty. 
Before OPEN LETTERS, like T, V, W and Y, 
EVEN LESS spacing should be used. 
EXAMPLE: 


With a mutton. 
much, 


Witha nut. Too spotty yet. Wide still. 


Much too wide space. 


Too much. Very much too 


Use a 4-em space. This is better. You can see it. 


LOWER CASE 
LETTER SPACING 
As is often necessary in short measures, you may be 
forced to either very wide word spacing, or letter- 
spacing. Thin letter-spacing is preferable—bur it 
should be evenly done throughout the line. 
EXAMPLE: 
The easiest way would be to quickly insert a few 
thick letter spaces and fill out the line, as— 
The food was meagre and 
Spacing it evenly will make it better,as— 
The food was meagre and 


CAPS AND CAP HEADS 


Caps are more readable when letter-spaced. This 
spacing should be carefully done. Put more space 


between vertical letters than between slanting or 
open letters. 
Right 
TAVERN 
(Less space between 
TAV makes the word 
look even) 


Wrong 


TAVERN 


(The same space thru- 
out makes word look 
uneven) 

Whenever lower case or small caps follow open 
letters in the sizes from 18-point up, these letters 
should be mitered or mortised in order to make 
the word continuous. 


Right— "Tew Vis R. Yor W. 
Wrong— ‘awe Pi: Te W: 


INITIALS 

1.SUNKEN INITIALS 
With open initials such as T V W Y, etc., the 
second, third, etc., lines should run flush with the 
first line and not be indented. 


Wrong HIS is Right HIS is 
the im- always 
proper better 


With vertical initials, like ‘‘M,” the second, 
third, etc., lines should be indented slightly — 


Wrong AY the Right ANY a 
time to person 
make it who is 


With letters A and L, the caps following initial 


should be mortised. 

Wrong NY type Right NY type 
that has that is 
style to not so 

The same principles of mortising and mitering 


2. RAISED INITIALS 
should be followed, as heretofore instructed for 
caps and small caps with open or slanting initials. 


Right ? i > 
HE finest is HE finest are 


LINING-UP INITIALS 


(on bottom) 

Wrong Me: are Right M« are 
to be in- to be in- 
vited to vited to 

The above is the same initial, the same size type and 
same spacing of lines in both cases. The result of 
evening the initial on the bottom was accomplished 
by changing the caps following the initial to small 
caps and dropping the initial to line up. Many 
times the initial will line up both top and bottom 
with caps, but if not and small caps will do it, they 
should be substituted. 


Wrong 


SERIFS OF LARGE and OPEN 
or SLANTING LETTERS 
Wrong 
NYTHING that 
improves the 
finished piece 
of printing is 
always appreciated by 
Lf set flush with the 
text the appearance 
is that of a cut corner 
and looks awkward. 


Right 
NYTHING that 
improves the 
finished piece 
of printing is 
always appreciated by 
By carrying into the 
margin it loses the 
cut-corner effect and 
is more pleasing. 


THIN SPACING A LINE 
In thin spacing a line, always start with your nut 
quads between sentences, substituting 4-em spaces 
for them. Then thin space after all commas, etc., 
before you change your regular spaces. 
If the line cannot be closely spaced and it is abso- 
lutely necessary to put extra spacing between words 
—DO THIS SPACING EVENLY THROUGHOUT THE LINE, 
instead of quickly sticking in two or three thick 
spaces. 
EXAMPLE: 
With g-em spaces, this line is short and will have to 
be s ‘paced out. 
“The first half of the sixteenth century was 
If you space it with thick spaces between three or 
Sour words, it looks as follows — 
“The first half of the sixteenth century was 
The better way is to even up the spacing throughout 
the line, as— 


“The first half of the sixteenth century was 


SPACING AROUND 
QUOTES 
Thin spaces often should be inserted between open 
quotes and the first word, as follows— 
“Right way 
(Thin space between quotes and the “R’’) 
The foregoing instruction is right EXCEPT be- 
tween quotes and letters which are open at top, 
as— 
“A man there was 
(In this case, the open letter has all the space 
necessary) 
Also in a close quote where the quotation marks 
are preceded by a comma or period, do not insert 
any extra space. 
This is the way.” 
(No extra space between period and quote. 
The period is enuf) 
This is wrong.” 
(Too much space) 


SPACING AROUND 
DASHES 


Where a dash between words butts up against the 
letters, extra space should be inserted, as— 


In this one—it is right 
(Thin space before and after) 
In this one—it is wrong 
(Here no spaces are used and looks crowded) 
Nevertheless, if the letters on each side are open, 
no extra space should be inserted, as— 


THE FIGHT—A GOOD ONE 


(Here the letters themselves have the space) 
SPACING INSIDE PARENS 
(GOOD ONE) 


(Caps need extra 
Space) 


(a good one) 
(Low letters in lower 
case need no space) 
Wrong 
(ROTTEN) 
(too close) 


(a bad one ) 
(400 wide ) 


THIS IS GOOD COMPOSITION 
Practice these Principles—and You Will Stand with the Masters 
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Title page from_handsome_and interesting house-organ recently started by The Du 
Bois Press, Rochester, New York, the typography of which is in Garamond. 


Franklin booklet on hand-made paper is interesting 
and the title design is good, but we do not care 
for the initial at the opening of the text. The 
type of the body appears too large. It doesn’t 
give the booklet the right atmosphere, particularly 
in view of the size and proportions of the page. 

B. F. Netson, Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania.— 
You make a serious mistake when you attempt to 
use two and more type faces in a letterhead. This 
is the more serious in your case because your types 
are not attractive ones, although the result from 
the use of two good faces is usually unsatisfactory. 
In addition to that, the Rickenbacker heading is 
crowded and congested, some of the lines being 
entirely too large. On the heading for the Press, 
the two type faces, Old Style Roman and Copper- 
plate, are entirely inconsistent and, in addition, 
the lines are spread out too much. The design is 
lacking in unity and form. 

Tue FetckeE PRINTING Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio.—The Advocate for November is interesting. 
The selection of a cover stock approximating the 
effect of clouds at night time was a happy one, and, 
with an illustration in broad masses depicting corn 
shocks, a rail fence and the moon you have a 
mighty attractive and appropriate cover. It is an- 
other case where “‘ paper is part of the picture,” 


in this case a mighty big 
part of the picture. 

Appleton Press, Appleton, 
Wisconsin.— The letterhead 
for the Theta Sigma Phi 
sorority is well arranged and 
interesting, although we 
should prefer to have the 
names, like the major dis- 
play lines, in Caslon in- 
stead of in Copperplate. 
We feel, also, that the type 
is rather too large for a 
sorority’s stationery. 

Tue S. A. Bristot Com- 
PANY, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
— In the main all the speci- 
mens are commendable, the 
most tasteful being the 
booklet on the “ Presenta- 
tion of Theodore N. Vail 
Medals,” design, colors, 
typography, presswork and 
paper being of the best. 
While the letterhead of 
your company is very good, 
we feel that the type block 
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crowds the rule at the top a little too closely, even 
considering the idea you were working out, that 
is, having the pyramided type group appear to 
hang pendant from the rule border. We agree 
that the heading has character and we commend 
you on breaking away from tradition — and on get- 
ting away with it as you did. The “ Forty-Fifth 
Reunion ”’ booklet for the consistory is good in 
most respects, although the main line of the title 
page is somewhat too low and the lines of the bot- 
tom group would have been better if set in roman. 
The page as a whole is quite well balanced and 
it is because of the rather bad effect the margins 
create that we have suggested moving the units of 
the page. The Bradley type is a mighty poor one, 
especially for the use it was put to on the first 
page of the booklet, there being so much of it, and 
because of its use with Cheltenham Wide. The 
lines ‘‘ Salutation”? and ‘Old Home Week ”’ are 
too nearly the same length on a letter page and the 
use of rule underscores beneath the first line 
cheapens the appearance materially. This is a 
characteristic feature of dodgers and throwaways 
incorporated in what ought to be a neat and digni- 
fied book page. Cheltenham Wide was a very good 
choice for the text, particularly in view of the 
fact that a larger size of type was not possible. 
The Hustler is an attractive little house-organ. 

York Printrinc Company, York, Pennsylvania. 
—The wall hanger, ‘“ Resolutions on the Death of 
Harry L. Wills,”’ is beautiful and dignified, in every 
sense appropriate. 

PaTtTeRSON & WuiteE, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
—-We seldom see anything so generally praise- 
worthy as your 1924 calendar. It might be termed 
the ‘‘ Four Seasons’ Calendar ”’ because the months 
of the different seasons are mounted separately, the 
mount of fine cover stock, violet hue, being in 
four sections. The most clever feature of all is the 
fact that the same illustration — two stately trees 
in the open foreground against a silhouetted forest 
as a background —-is used on all four sections. 
The color scheme is varied appropriately on each 
of them, green predominating for spring, yellow for 
summer, brown for autumn, and blue with white 
for winter. Notwithstanding the difference in colors 
of the illustration, all four color schemes appear 
well against the background. It is unfortunate that 
some of the finest things we receive are not suit- 
able for reproduction or that reproduction would 
not provide an adequate representation of them. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


faces. This is only another step in 
our effort to render an excellent 
typographic service. Anyone call- 


material will get a hearty welcome 


Printing Service Corporation 
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E have added to 
our modern com- 
he posing room equip- 
4 # ment, recently, the 
: very latest of type 


see some of our interesting 


Intelligent Printing 


239 W 39th Street 
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Printing Around the World’ 


BY CHARLES FRANCIS 


<SSHERE are two great forces in the world 
‘ today for the dissemination of knowledge. 
fs One is old, nearly five hundred years old. 
ie The other is brand new. One is printing; 
3 the other is wireless telephony, popularly 
known as radio. Printing is the greatest 
iy. p <q force in the world today for construction 
PE? a Sa) and destruction, the power of the press being 
greater than all the armies and navies of the world. The press 
of today forms public opinion and should be in the hands of 
just and mighty men to be used for the peace of the world. 
All of the benevolent institutions of the world are products 
of ideas emanating from the press, both religious and secular. 
It has made us familiar with the subject of the future world 
as well as with this. The Bible is the one great book that has 
exceeded by many multiples the distribution of any other book 
in the world. Printing disseminates knowledge and makes pos- 
sible our great educational institutions, from the public schools 
to the universities. It brings to us the mysteries of the air, 
such as wireless, telegraph, the radio, and others. 

There has never been a time in the history of the printing 
craft when so much attention has been given to educating 
young people in the technique and history of the industry. 
Not only have we admirable printing schools dotted through- 
out the United States, but they are found throughout Europe. 
England has a number of fine schools, there is a noted one in 
Paris, and Italy has hers, one of which is located in the house 
at Florence in which the great Dante lived so many years ago. 
The schools in Germany, in particular the ones at Leipsic, 
are famous. On the esthetic side of printing America is doing 
much. Its designers, particularly Frederic W. Goudy, are 
producing type faces higher in quality than we have ever had 
before; its papermakers are producing papers more artistic 
in color and in quality than have ever before been made in 
this country. Our letterers, designers and illustrators are 
doing things that bring the admiration not only of people of 
this country but of Europe. 

In traveling from country to country and looking over the 
world, after being engaged in the industry for nearly sixty 
years, I found that the United States of America is the leader 
in nearly all phases of printing. This country in 1920 employed 
directly in the paper and printing industry over half a million 
of its population. This could be multiplied many times by 
subsidiary work in connection with distribution, etc. In 1920 
the United States manufactured nearly one-third of the print- 
ing done throughout the world, one-fourth of this amount being 
produced in New York city. Of the great printing establish- 
ments of the world the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington is probably the largest. It was established in 1860 by 
an act of Congress, and has been in continuous operation since 
that time. The present buildings have a combined floor space 
of over seven hundred thousand square feet, and the value 
of buildings, plant and equipment approximates $8,000,000. 
There are 4,000 employees, and the annual cost of operating 
the office is $10,000,000, the work done being of an equal 
amount, under the requirement of law to do work at cost. 














*Epitor’s Note.— By special request from the Radio Corporation of 
America, Charles Francis, president of the Charles Francis Press, New York, 
addressed the ‘‘ unseen audience ’? on February 21, 1924, taking for his subject 
“ Printing Around the World.”’ In introducing him the radio announcer stated: 
“You will now hear from Charles Francis, the acknowledged dean of the 
American printing industry, who thirty years ago founded the Charles Francis 
Press in New York, one of the largest printing plants in the United States. He 
has recently returned from a trip around the world, on which he represented 
the United States Department of Labor, investigating printing plants and labor 
conditions in many countries.’”’ Knowing the interest our readers have in 
Mr. Francis and his work we take pleasure in giving his address here. 


Fifty years ago the work done amounted to over $2,000,000 
in one year. The compensation paid employees for a year is 
approximately $7,000,000, and the work of one year requires 
about one thousand carloads of paper. There are in use 100 
linotypes, 100 monotype keyboards, 126 monotype casting 
machines. Presses, totaling 165, produce about two and one- 
quarter billion impressions, not including 180 million money- 
order forms and 1,181,000,000 postal cards. 

There are many other very large establishments through- 
out the country and the value of the total product in 1920 was 
somewhat over $3,000,000,000. The inventions of the ten 
years prior to 1920 have resulted in nearly doubling the output 
with a slight reduction in the number of operatives employed 
prior to 1910. 

Great Britain is the greatest printing country in Europe, 
London with its suburbs vying with New York. This district 
has a number of really great printing establishments, and in 
addition many very large institutions will be found in Man- 
chester, York, Leeds, Edinburgh and Glasgow. After Great 
Britain we find Germany, France, Italy, Belgium and Holland. 
The other European countries have a number of compara- 
tively small printing offices. In my trip around the world 
I found some very large establishments in Australia and New 
Zealand, one in Australia employing 1,100 operatives and doing 
a business of $4,000,000 a year. Canada may also be men- 
tioned as a great producer of the printing art. 

In Japan I found a great deal of modern machinery of 
American and British manufacture, one office in Tokyo employ- 
ing some thirteen hundred persons. This establishment was 
spread out in a triangle of three parts about three miles dis- 
tant from one another. It is more than likely that one of these 
parts disappeared in the recent earthquake of which we have 
heard so much. In Osaka we found some very advanced print- 
ing being done. In Africa, both north and south, there is but 
a small proportion of manufacturing in this line. China was a 
surprise to me in that Shanghai had what was called The Com- 
mercial Press, a most wonderful establishment with 34 
branches, 1,000 agencies and a capital equal to $2,000,000, 
occupying a ground space of twelve acres and a floor space 
of 322,000 square feet, and operating 106 printing presses. 
In 1918, in addition to other business, this company turned 
out 37,000,000 volumes, of which more than one-half were 
Bibles in several languages. It manufactures type in Chinese, 
English, Russian, Japanese, Hebrew and German, gives employ- 
ment to 3,000 persons directly, and then employs nearly a 
thousand people outside in the binding of books. It is run 
by Christian men, and the Chinese Recorder says: “ This great 
publishing house is one of the most useful institutions in 
China and is a valuable ally to the missionary cause. : 
It has rendered, and is rendering, great service to this country 
in the production of educational literature for the time.” The 
business in 1919 exceeded $5,000,000. 

The ramifications of the printing business may be noted 
when I state that the Mergenthaler Linotype Company has 
installed two machines in Punta Arenas, the most southerly 
inhabited spot in the world, and two in Iceland, the most north- 
erly inhabited spot in the world. In the South Sea Islands, 
a short time ago given over to cannibalism, there are now two 
linotype machines. Printing offices are in operation in the 
Vatican in Rome; in Rio de Janeiro, South America; also 
in Honolulu; in Manos, Brazil, a thousand miles up from the 
mouth of the Amazon River; in nearly all parts of Africa, 
including the heart of the big game country where President 
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Roosevelt went tiger hunting; in Asuncion, Paraguay, 1,100 
miles up the river from Buenos Aires; in all parts of India; 
in Perth, Australia, the most distant spot in the world from 
New York city; in the Philippine Islands; even the Arabs 
have thirty-seven newspapers. India has 232 newspapers in 
the Indian tongue of Hindustani, not to mention many in the 
English language. In Asia there are hundreds of popular 
newspapers in their native idioms. We users of the English 
language have no monopoly of printing. 

There are many of us who can write copy and broadcast 
it by means of printing, and if it is a good book, or a good 
pamphlet, or a good magazine, or a good article in a newspaper 
it will fall on fertile ground and will yield a hundredfold. The 
result is not only one crop, but the permanent uplift of others, 
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whether we know them or not. We do not all perhaps feel alike 
the responsibility of educating the world, but, as we learn our 
powers more and more through the printing press, we train 
our eyes to look up to the blue sky and to realize that each of 
us in our several ways is able to play our part in the greatest 
of all services, the helping of mankind, but only through the 
help and service of the printing press. 

I hope some day that instead of recounting murders, quar- 
rels, destruction of cities, and the stirring of nations to strife, 
our newspapers and magazines may find a change and that the 
message of the printing press will find the soul of this land 
or that land and set the natives to thinking how they can serve 
mankind. Let us reign by serving, for only in this manner 
can we obtain the greatest good to all the world. 


Craftsmanship Under Machine Production 


BY A. J. FEHRENBACH 


a) OR centuries after the invention of printing 
+ it was the accepted tradition throughout the 
fy western world that before an individual 
& could be recognized as a master craftsman 
] he was obliged to serve a stated term as an 
} apprentice, then a definite length of time 
>| as a journeyman. With present facilities 
= for education, the craftsman of today and 
tomorrow is spared the time and adventure of rounding out 
his trade as did the medieval artizan, and for that matter as 
was still being done in some cases within the memory and 
experience of present-day craftsmen. 

There are people today who point to incidents supposed to 
prove that craftsmanship has suffered because educational 
facilities have become so numerous and so easily available; 
and it is held that with the ushering in of the machine proc- 
esses our industrial organism has brought about mere quantity 
production to the detriment of quality, which is supposed to 
be inherent in hand-made commodities. 

That the line of reasoning employed to maintain this 
contention will not stand the tests of sound logic is often 
overlooked and the reasoning is fallacious, because general 
conclusions are based upon limited observation. The Guten- 
berg Bible is cited as an example of the craftsmanship of the 
Middle Ages, and no reasonable being will deny that if it is 
an average specimen of the work in the handicraft days of our 
civilization the world has lost something vital with the advance 
of science and invention. Fine printers of today hardly 
approach, much less excel, the quality of composition and 
presswork that distinguishes the craftsmanship of Gutenberg’s 
work. Lovers of beautifully bound books, collectors of ancient 
volumes which have stood the test of centuries, deplore the 
cheap, modern machine binding. There is valid ground for 
their lamentations, but it seems that these persons let the 
tree stand in the way, so they can not see the forest. Isn’t 
it just as valid to cite Rheims Cathedral as a specimen of 
the architecture of the Middle Ages as it is to point to the 
Gutenberg Bible as an example of the bookmaking of the fif- 
teenth century? Specimens of the cheap, slipshod work that 
was done by printers and bookmakers before the machine pro- 
duction era are not brought out; while standing in awe of the 
majesty of Rheims we fail to look at the hovels which housed 
the people during the period in which that great French archi- 
tectural gem was in the making. 

Before any one should allow himself to lament the passing 
of the days of handicraft and the coming of machine produc- 
tion, let him ponder such questions as these: Would mankind 
be better off with, say, a hundred copies of the Gutenberg Bible 

















in the hands of kings, clergy, educators or wealthy individuals, 
than it would be with a million copies of the Oxford Bible in 
the homes of the people? Would civilization be of finer quality 
if in every land royalty, or its equivalent, and its satellites were 
transported along the highways in beautifully hand-carved car- 
riages than to have the “blue-bloods ” ride over the pave- 
ments in machine-made Rolls-Royce cars, while the so-called 
“ down-trodden common people” rattle along over the same 
speedways in flivvers? Are we justified in lamenting the pass- 
ing of the golden age of handicraft when Cellini wrought amaz- 
ingly beautiful wine mugs in gold and silver for celebrated 
churchmen in Rome and Milan in the sixteenth century while 
peasants drank their fermented fruit juices from crude clay 
pottery? Abraham Lincoln is credited with having said that 
“God must have loved the common people, otherwise He would 
not have made so many of them.” And so long as the most 
of us want to be loved by our Creator we would rather ride 
in a Buick — now that it looks so much like a Packard — than 
to stand on the side lines and gape at our betters as they ride 
past in hand-carved and hand-decorated coaches while their 
numerous flunkies strut in ornate livery. 

These cogitations have been stirred up after reading John 
J. Pleger’s book, “ Bookbinding,” which has just come from 
the press. Mr. Pleger’s method of elucidation of the science 
of bookbinding is much the same as that which medical schools 
use in giving instruction in surgery. Just as the modern physi- 
cian believes in using anesthetics and the latest type of dis- 
secting tools, and insists upon all the handy appliances in a 
modern hospital being available before he performs a major 
operation, so Mr. Pleger proceeds to give instruction in the 
science of bookbinding by illustrating the newest mechanical 
devices perfected in the performance of each step in the process 
of binding a volume. The author, to be sure, takes pains to 
make clear how the binding processes can be done by hand 
as well as by machine. While this book takes cognizance of 
the need of thorough craftsmanship, it makes a definite answer 
to lovers of beautifully hand-bound books per se who care 
nothing particularly for inexpensive large edition books. 

“ The wail for ‘ the prostitution and the decadence of the 
once proud art of bookbinding’ should be quelled by the 
improvements of today succeeded by those of tomorrow in the 
advance of ‘modern bookbinding,’” writes Mr. Pleger in the 
preface of his helpful book, which every “ art binder ” as well 
as those who look at bookbinding as a “ manufacturing busi- 
ness ” will find exceedingly illuminating. Here is a practical 
man of wide observation and exceptional experience who makes 
a convincing case for those who firmly believe that true crafts- 
manship and progress are not altogether incompatible. 
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Emulation 
for Emulation hath a thousand sons 
Gho one by one press on. 
Lf you give way or edge aside 
from the direct forthright, 
Like to an entered tide they all rush in 
Hnd leave you bindmost. 
--Hnonymous. 
* * * * 


Progressive Men of the Case 


HOSE who greatly excel in printing 

or any other art must necessarily be 
a small minority. There is always a 
larger group which deserves hearty com- 
mendation. It is formed of the emu- 
lators, the strivers toward improvement, 
who follow the masterly printers, and in 
doing so raise the average merit of 
printing year by year. A large group of 
wage-earning printers, who in striving 
to excel improve their work month by 
month, may not become world famous, 
but are collectively as valuable to the 
printing industry as the small group of 
celebrities. A victorious army is far 
from being composed of generals. Gen- 
erals may direct a victory, but the men 
in the ranks win the victory. Our com- 
pliments to thousands of men of the case 
who are keeping the average quality of 
American printing higher than that of 
any other country. 
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A Tribute to a Worthy Printer in a 
Preface of a Book Printed in 1578 


To the Right Honorable and his singular 
Good Lord, Sir William Cecill, Baron 
of Burgleyh, Knight of the most noble 
order of the Garter, Lord High Treas- 
urer of England, Maister of the Courts 
of Wards and Liveries, and one of the 
Queenes Maiesties priuie Councell. 


Considering with my selfe, right Honor- 
able and my singular good Lord, how redie 
(no doubt) manie will be to accuse me of 
vaine presumption, for enterprising to deale 
in this so weightie a worke, and so far 
above my reach to accomplish: I have 
thought good to advertise your Honour, by 
what occasion I was first induced to under- 
take the same, although the cause that 
moved me thereto hath (in part) yer this 
beene signified unto your good Lordship. 

Whereas therefore, that worthie Citizen 
Reginald Wolfe, late Printer to the Queenes 
Maiestie, a man well knowne and beholden 
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By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


to your Honour, meant in his life time to 
publish an universal Cosmographie of the 
whole world, and therwith also certaine 
particular histories of every knowne nation. 
Amongst other whom he purposed to use 
for performance of his intent in that behalfe, 
he procured me to take in hand the collec- 
tion of those histories, and having proceeded 
so far in the same, as little wanted to the 
accomplishment of that long promised 
worke, it pleased God to call him to his 
mercie, after five and twentie yeares travell 
[work] spent therein; so that by his un- 
timelie decease, no hope remained to see 
that performed, which we had so long trav- 





Reynold Wolfe, who printed in London between 
1542 and 1573. See an account of his 
career herewith. 


elled about. Neverthelesse, those whom he 
put in trust to dispose his things after his 
departure hence, wishing to the benefit of 
others that some fruit might follow of that 
whereabout he had imployed so long time, 
willed me to continue mine endevour for 
their furtherance in the same. Which 
although I was redie to doo, so far as 
mine abilitie would reach, and the rather 
to answere that trust which the deceassed 
reposed in me, to see it brought to some 
perfection: yet when the volume grew so 
great, as they that were to defraie the 
charges for the impression, were not willing 
to go through with the whole, they resolved 
first to publish the histories of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, with their descrip- 
tions; which descriptions, because they 
were not in such readinesse, as those of 
forren countries, they were inforced to use 
the helpe of other better able to doo it 
than my selfe. 





Moreover, the Charts, wherein Maister 
Wolfe spent a great part of his time, were 
not found so complete as we wished: and 
againe, understanding of the great charges 
and notable enterprise of that worthie 
Gentleman maister Thomas Sackford, in 
procuring the Charts of the severall prov- 
inces of this realme to be set foorth, we are 
in hope that in time he will delineate this 
whole land so perfectlie, as shall be com- 
parable or beyond anie delineation hereto- 
fore made of anie other region; and there- 
fore leave that to his well deserved praise. 
If any well willer will imitate him in so 
praiseworthie a worke for the two other re- 
gions, we will be glad to further his endev- 
our with all the helpes we may. 

The histories I have gathered according 
to my skill, and conferred the greatest part 
with Maister Wolfe in his life time, to his 
liking, who procured me for manie helpes 
to the furtherance thereof, that I was loth 
to omit anie thing that might increase the 
readers knowledge, which causeth the booke 
to grow so great. But receiving them by 
parts, and at severall times (as I might get 
them) it may be, that having had more 
regard to the matter than the apt penning, 
I have not so orderlie disposed them, as 
otherwise I ought; choosing rather to want 
order, than to defraud the reader of that 
which for his further understanding might 
seeme to satisfie his expectation. 

I therefore most humblie beseech your 
Honour to accept these Chronicles of En- 
gland under your protection, and according 
to your wisedome and accustomed benignitie 
to beare with my faults; the rather, be- 
cause you were ever so especiall good Lord 
to Maister Wolfe, to whom I was singularlie 
beholden; and in whose name I humblie 
present this rude worke unto you; beseech- 
ing God, that as he hath made you an in- 
strument to advance his truth, so it may 
please him to increase his good gifts in you, 
to his glorie, the furtherance of the Queenes 
Maiesties service, and the comfort of all 
hir faithfull and loving subjects. 

Your Honours Most Humble to Be Com- 


manded. 
RAPHAEL HOLINSHED. 


Our English friends will note that in 
the reign of Good Queen Bess the word 
“honorable ” was spelled as the Ameri- 
cans spell it; another instance of the 
fact that English stock transplanted to 
these shores have retained a number of 
English ways in words and spelling that 
have been lost in England. Note also 
the absence of the apostrophe which had 
but recently been invented by Geofroy 
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Tory, royal printer of France. Lord 
Cecil, who was with us a few months 
ago advocating our entry into the League 
of Nations, is a direct descendant of the 
Sir William Cecil of Burghley, men- 


tioned above. inde nein 


Reginald Wolfe, Printer, and Raphael 
Holinshed, His Editor 
EGINALD WOLFE, also called 
Reynold Wolf, was the most 
learned of the early printers of England, 
well versed in several foreign languages. 
He was descended from a family of 
Strassburg. As a printer he associated 
with the best literary men of his time. 
Edward VI. appointed him royal printer 
and bookseller in Latin, Greek and He- 
brew, an appointment he lost when Mary 
succeeded her brother. He issued his 
first book in 1542, his last in 1556. He 
prospered in business, built his house in 
“Paule’s Churchyarde,” and acquired 
several adjacent leases. In clearing 
ground for the erection of his own home 
and printing house he removed at his 
own charge “a thousand loads of bones 
from the house of St. Paul’s,” and buried 
them in Finsbury Fields. He was an 
original member of Stationers’ Hall, and 
master of it when its charter was con- 
firmed in 1558, and again in the years 
1564, 1567 and 1572. These honors 
attest his high standing as a printer. Dur- 
ing the reign of Mary he ceased to print 
and busied himself with preparing a uni- 
versal history and cosmography, with 
maps and illustrations. He employed 
Holinshed as an _ editorial assistant. 
Wolfe died in 1573, his wife continuing 
the business with the assistance of two 
former apprentices, Henry Bynneman 
and John Sheppard. His daughter mar- 
ried John Harrison, a master printer, 
who printed the book planned and ed- 
ited largely by Wolfe, but issued as 
“ Raphael Hollingesheds Cronycle,” now 
one of the famous and authoritative 
sources of the early history of England, 
Scotland and Ireland. 


x * *k * 


Educating Those Who Buy Printing 
ERE is a true story. There is 

a railroad company which issues 
much printed matter to promote tourist 
travel on its lines. All things not being 
too unequal, the printing of its books 
and booklets went to the lowest bidder, 
and the lowest bidder either lost money 
in doing the work well or the railroad lost 
business because the lowest bidder made 
a fair profit by doing the work badly. 
There was in the city in which the rail- 
road had its chief offices a printer of 
renown, and of him the railroad thought 
well, and longed to have its printing done 
by him. We know this to be a fact, for 
during several years from time to time 
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it kindly gave the good printer of high 
renown “an opportunity to quote ””—a 
sacred privilege! But always it ended 
in “ We like your work, but your price 
is much too high.” 

Now it happened on one occasion that 
the railroad was more than ever anxious 


———) 


Printer mark used by Reynold (or Reginald) 
Wolfe. “Num. xxi’? reads: “And Moses made a 


serpent of brass and put it on a pole, and it came to 
poss that if a serpent had bitten any man, when he 


eheld the serpent of brass, he lived.’ This mark 
was not original with Wolfe, as Neobar, of Paris, 
used it in 1539, and Vincentius, of Venice, in 1556. 
to have a certain book of tours printed 
by the printer of high renown, and 
although again the price was “ too high,” 
the railroad condescended to ask the 
printer of high renown “to meet the 
price of a lower bidder,” a courtesy 
which was declined with thanks. Where- 
upon the railroad was a bit peeved. The 
lower bidder produced the book, and the 
railroad, thinking it had got its money’s 
worth and a bit more, took the trouble, 
by way of reproof, to send a copy of the 
book to the printer of high renown, with 
the query “ What’s wrong with this? ” 
There was much that was wrong with it. 
So the printer, thus invited, carefully 


Printer’s mark of Conrad Neobar, Royal Printer of 
Greek in Paris from 1539 to 1540, the 
date of his death. 


noted his criticisms on every page, reset 
two or three pages and carefully printed 
them on the paper he had selected when 
making his quotation, and submitted his 
answer. Now the railroad sold the illus- 
trated book in question, a guide to tour- 
ists, on news stands and in book stores 
and thus sought to recover part of the 
expense of producing it. 
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Next year when bids were asked for 
this book, the printer of high renown 
declined to quote. The railroad called 
his attention to his discourtesy, and re- 
ceived a truthful but polite explanation 
of the printer’s sense of weariness, 
“ But,” replied the railroad, “ we want 
you to print the book, so please quote.” 
Quoth the printer, “ Let me print the 
book and trust me to charge a fair price.” 
Thus it was arranged. The usual edition 
was ordered. The book was done in a 
masterly way. In its superior typo- 
graphic form the first edition, which for- 
merly had sufficed for a year, was quickly 
exhausted. Three other editions were 
required. In the end the cost to the rail- 
road was less for each copy than the book 
of the previous year, and instead of in- 
curring the customary loss which had 
been duly charged to “ advertising ex- 
pense ” the railroad netted a substantial 
profit. The railroad therefore demanded 
that its advertising works should be done 
by this printer of renown, sans estimate, 
and sans any kind of dictation. 

Again we say this is a true story. It 
happened in England. It can be made to 
happen in America, where doubtless 
scores of similar instances occur each 
year. The moral is: If you are offer- 
ing a prospective client superior printing 
at fair prices, which are necessarily 
higher than prices for inferior printing, 
it is up to you to prove the superior value 
of your higher price printing. Educate 
the buyers of printing, not by talk, but 
by proof and specimens. 


a 
Drifting 

SN’T it true that most of us are drift- 
ing through life, instead of steering a 
course to some desirable objective and 
taking advantage of favoring circum- 
stances as we tack about to overcome 
adverse conditions? Few of us confront 
ourselves with the questions: ‘“ What 
can I make of myself?” and ‘“ What 
must I do to achieve my ambition?” 
Those who thus seek to take command 
of their abilities frequently attain high 
success, while others with equal and even 
greater abilities remain in the doldrums 


of existence. a 


The Will to Rise 


Life’s battles don’t always go 
To the strongest or fastest man, 
But soon or late the man who wins 
Is the one who thinks he can. 


If you think you'll lose, you’ve lost; 
For out in the world we find 

Success begins with a fellow’s will — 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


If you think you’re outclassed, you are, 
You’ve got to think high to rise — 

You’ve got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. = Selected. 
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PUBLISHERS AND MASTER PRINTERS 
WELCOME SIR GEORGE FENWICK 

The newspaper and periodical publishers and master print- 
ers of Chicago extended the right hand of welcome and 
expressed fraternal greetings to Sir George Fenwick, of Dune- 
din, New Zealand, one of the foremost printers and publishers 
of Australasia, at a reception and banquet given in honor of 
the distinguished visitor at the La Salle Hotel on March 18. 
The meeting was in charge of Col. Edward T. Miller, secre- 
tary of the United Typothete of America. Immediately fol- 
lowing the reception and banquet, Colonel Miller introduced 
Thomas S. Quinn, of Johnson & Quinn, 
who acted as toastmaster of the evening. 
Mr. Quinn called attention to the fact 
that the visit of Sir George had occa- 
sioned the gathering of the newspaper 
publishers with the master printers of 
the city to welcome a fellow printer and 
publisher from New Zealand. 

The visiting journalist has had a 
most remarkable career in the printing 
and publishing field of New Zealand, 
going there from England in 1856 and 
starting as an apprentice in the office of 
the Otago Witness in 1859. He became 
part proprietor of a newspaper in 1868. 
The same year he accepted the man- 
agership of the Otago Guardian, a daily 
published in Dunedin, becoming part 
owner in 1875, then in 1877 he purchased 
the Otago Daily Times and the Otago 
Witness. He has been managing direc- 
tor of the Otago Daily Times and Wit- 
ness Newspapers Company, Limited, 
since 1878 and was the active editor of 
the Otago Daily Times from 1891 to 
1909. As one of the founders of the 
New Zealand Press Association he has 
taken an active part in the advancement of the interests of 
those represented through that association, and has been one 
of the directors for over forty years. His public activities 
have been many and varied, and of such a high order that they 
have brought him the highest recognition. As chairman, direc- 
tor or counselor, he has been connected with a vast number 
of bodies having as their purpose the advancement of business, 
civic, social, educational and religious interests. Distinction 
has also come to him through his writings on the scenery, 
fauna and flora of New Zealand, and through his lectures on 
these subjects. 

James Hibben, general manager of The Henry O. Shepard 
Company, was called upon by the toastmaster to express to 
the distinguished guest the welcome of the master printers of 
Chicago. In addressing Sir George, Mr. Hibben said: 

“‘ Coming as you do from a far-away land over one thousand 
miles southeast of Australia and representing as you do a pro- 
gressive and alert people, it is with pleasure that the employ- 
ing printers of Chicago welcome you to our city. I was much 
interested to learn the policy of your Government in the 
serving of the country for the benefit of its own people; at 
election time few employees, relatively speaking, were on the 
pay roll, which is marvelous when compared with the admin- 
istration of most governments. While you have no written 
constitution, yet your Government modeled upon the British 
constitution justly represents a free and independent race. 
You have built up a great farming and stock-raising industry. 
During the Great War you sent the greatest percentage of 
troops to the front on the basis of population and had the 
greatest casualty list of any country except France. While 
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your Government controls the railroads and has established 
successful state insurance, yet the citizen is served and his 
rights respected and protected. ze 

“While a guest of Chicago, the Gem City of the Middle 
West, whose shores are lapped by the waters of a great inland 
sea; whose pork products have penetrated the four corners of 
the earth, whose vision of a waterway from the Gulf to the St. 
Lawrence will be realized; whose effort of over twenty years 
to build a subway seems approaching the goal, may you, Sir 
George, feel the genuineness of her hospitality, and the appre- 
ciation of the employing printers of the opportunity to honor 


Sir George Fenwick (standing) ; at Right Thomas S. Quinn, Toastmaster, and at Left James Hibben, Who 
Delivered the Address of Welcome on Behalf of the Printers of Chicago 


a fellow craftsman. As you pass beyond the gates of Chicago 
and journey home, may you take with you the impression that 
the world is not so large after all, and that the lure of the 
smell of ink, the rumble of the press, and the printed word, 
the greatest influence in civilization, ties up the members of 
the craft in one inseparable unit which recognizes neither 
bounds nor space.” 

M. J. Lowenstein, secretary of the Chicago Newspaper 
Publishers Association, welcomed the visitor on behalf of the 
newspaper publishers of the city. Following Mr. Lowenstein’s 
address, Sir George responded to the toasts, and gave the audi- 
ence an outline of the conditions in the printing and publishing 
field in his country. He amplified his address by showing 
stereopticon views of the scenic beauty and of the animal and 
plant life of New Zealand. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR PRINTERS AFFORDED 
BY NATIONAL HOSPITAL DAY 


On May 12, 1924, the hospitals of the United States and 
Canada will codperate in the fourth annual observance of 
national hospital day, which is designed to make people better 
acquainted with the scope and functions of hospital service. 
This movement offers a splendid opportunity for printers to 
make valuable contacts with the institutions in their communi- 
ties, and will bring a large volume of business to the industry 
since the National Hospital Day Committee, which is directing 
the movement, estimates that more than five thousand hos- 
pitals throughout the United States and Canada last year 
participated in the observance. The prime object of national 
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hospital day is to give information about hospitals. No funds 
are solicited, and the usual program consists of open house 
and inspection of various departments of the institution, such 
as kitchen, laboratories, operating room, nursery, etc. 

The National Hospital Day Committee, of which Matthew 
O. Foley, managing editor of Hospital Management, 537 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, is executive secretary, has stressed 
the importance of printed matter, and has suggested that 
leaflets or pamphlets be issued by the hospital telling of the 
quantities of food, fuel, supplies, etc., used in a year, and also 
information concerning the number of patients treated, the 
number of babies born, the amount of free and part-pay ser- 
vice rendered, and other statistics which will indicate the value 
of the institution. 

The hospitals are also urged to arrange a definite program 
such as a public meeting at which prominent citizens will tell 
of service rendered, reception at the hospital, serving of 
refreshments, etc., and practically all institutions are following 
this plan and are distributing printed leaflets as programs. 
Another big feature of the observance which will mean more 
business for printers is the practice of holding a reunion of 
all the babies born in the institution within recent years, with 
their mothers. Printed invitations are sent in the name of 
the babies and refreshments are served, and in some instances 
group photographs are taken and copies distributed. 

The committee has also suggested that annual reports of 
hospitals be distributed to the public. These reports range from 
a four-page leaflet to books of eighty or even one hundred 
pages. As a result of the emphasis placed on the desirability 
of printed matter, a number of institutions are publishing 
monthly or quarterly bulletins containing information of the 
progress of the hospital, of its needs, etc. 

There are other advantages aside from the tangible orders 
which may be given to those printers who take advantage of 
national hospital day and get in touch with their local hospitals 
at once. Contact with the hospitals means contact with the 
Board of Directors or Board of Trustees, who in every instance 
are influential and professional men of their communities and 
as such are frequently in the market for printing. A list of the 
trustees of almost any hospital will include the names of bank- 
ers, manufacturers, wholesalers and other business and profes- 
sional men who are large users of printed matter. 

Among the types of printed matter which have been used 
by hospitals on past national hospital days may be listed the 
following: One-page circular telling of work of institution 
during past year; tags and ribbons for ushers, committees, 
etc.; booklets for babies in which may be recorded important 
babyhood events; annual reports of institutions; monthly, 
quarterly or special national hospital day bulletins of four 
pages or more; posters for display in store windows asking 
public to visit the hospital on May 12; programs telling of 
events at hospital on national hospital day; invitations to 
babies to attend national hospital day reunion at hospital; 
invitations to girls in their senior year at high school to visit 
the nurses’ home and attend the reception. 





SURVEY SHOWS ST. LOUIS RANKS FIFTH AS 
PRINTING CENTER 


In a survey of the printing industry in St. Louis, conducted 
recently by the Ben Franklin Club, it was ascertained that St. 
Louis ranks fifth in the United States as a printing center. 

Exclusive of newspapers, 5154 persons, semi-skilled or 
skilled craftsmen, are employed in printing and allied estab- 
lishments. The total capital investment is given as approxi- 
mately $11,891,102, while annual sales are about $17,812,700. 
This does not include the sales of supply firms, such as paper 
jobbers, ink merchants, typefounders, and other supply lines 
dealing exclusively with the printing industry. 
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OBSERVATIONS-AT-LARGE 


BY CLARENCE T. HUBBARD 


Some printing salesmen are as true as steel; others have 
the same amount of temper. 


Printers’ cashiers are like bell-boys — they’re always will- 
ing to page you for the least account. 


A printer in the Midwest issues a little two by four blotter 
for a customer, which is sent to all delinquents, bearing the 
following words as a new angle in the effort to stimulate 


an. This is the blotter 
To blot the signature 
On the check 
That pays for the insurance 
That ‘ John’ sold.” 


One printer picked up many dollars when his customers 
picked up the letter following, processed on a special letterhead: 
“ Dear Sir: 

“For two days my wife has been after me to mail a letter, 
and I just got to it. Funny, isn’t it? Two days to mail a 
simple little letter, and here in this office I haven’t been late for 
fifteen years. 

“ T get my business letters out on time. But this letter just 
sort of kept slipping my mind. I felt awfully mean about it. 
Each morning I was determined to mail that envelope, but one 
thing and another bobbed up and pressed it out of my mind. 

“Today I mailed it. I wrote a memorandum on the face 
of my watch so I couldn’t forget it. The deed is done and it 
is such a relief. 

“ But I know what the trouble was —I was asked to do 
something out of the regular course. That is where we all fall 
down. There are so many things in our everyday affairs that 
we forget to write checks and mail letters. 

“You have been hung up the same way, I know. 

“ That little bill you owe — $34.50, to be exact — has been 
crowded out of your daily routine because it was something out 
of your everyday course of activities. 

“Just take this letter as a memorandum, will you? Send 
me a check today and that sense of relief will be yours.” 





THE COUNTRY NEWSPAPER 
BY FRED KELLER DIX 


Up through my office window came the city’s ceaseless din. 

I just had paused a moment when the evening mail came in — 

A pile of business letters and the papers with the news 

Of wars and murders, fires and wrecks — most anything I’d choose. 
I cast them one by one aside, and found beneath them all, 

A homely country paper, blurred with ink and somewhat small, 
That drew my full attention to its columns up and down — 

The little weekly paper that they print in my home town. 


This country paper always tells of things in quiet tone. 

It deals not with the outside world — but topics all its own. 

It tells about the folks who visit in and out of town; 

That meat is soaring upward and that eggs are going down; 

That some old chum is married, or a lifelong friend has died; 

The stork has paid a visit and two hearts are swelled with pride. 
This paper strikes a tender chord when far away you roam, 

For one is always glad to hear what’s going on at home. 


It’s short on punctuation and in spelling, I admit; 

Some letters, too, are upside down; it’s smeared with ink a bit. 
Its face is worn and haggard, and the news is mostly late, 
Sometimes because the makeup man forgets to change the date. 
It’s welcome to my office, for it brings me joy and rest; 

It lets me live an hour each week with friends I’ve loved the best. 
It brings a homelike feeling — and I’m happy to confess 

I was once their printer’s devil — “ settin’ type and feedin’ press.” 
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SIS ICA ASE RB ORSE CORE 


BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 


Distributor Stopped Without Apparent Cause 

An operator writes and describes how he corrected a dis- 
tributor trouble by flushing oil holes with benzine and after- 
wards oiling them. The following is his letter in part: “In 
regard to distributor stopping without any visible cause, I 
have overcome the trouble by discovering an oil hole which 
I had not known of before. In the wheel on which the dis- 
tributor belt runs there is a very small screw. 'I took it out 
and applied oil, but found oil did not run far. Some obstruc- 
tion was felt with a fine wire, and when benzine was applied 
the rust fairly ran out. After cleaning oil hole out as well 
as possible I oiled it, and the distributor stopped only once 
on Saturday owing to that cause, whereas before it would stop 
as often as a dozen or more times a day. I think if the dis- 
tributor were taken apart and thoroughly cleaned and then 
oiled it would help a lot.” 


Double Response With Cam Revolving Once 

An operator writes to the effect that he secures double 
response with but one revolution of keyboard cam. He wants 
to know how it can happen; so do we. 

Answer.— As it may be difficult to watch a cam on the back 
frame and touch the key at the same time, we suggest that you 
have some one give the key a distinct blow with the finger 
while you are holding the light and observing the action of 
the cam. It seems quite strange to us how the verge can 
release two matrices and yet make only one action. Test both 
for cam action. Also try watching the action of the escape- 
ment lever just above the keyrod. Run the magazine up to 
the highest point so as to leave the levers free for observation. 


Metal Adheres to Pot Mouthpiece 

An operator claims that metal adheres to pot mouthpiece 
in spite of everything he has done to prevent it. The following 
are some causes which lead to this trouble: (1) Damaged 
liner, it being extended beyond the face of mold cap and body. 
(2) Insufficient heat of pot mouthpiece. Try mouthpiece a trifle 
hotter. (3) Warped mold or mouthpiece. This trouble may 
be determined by a test of ink as you described, but you must 
be certain that the deposit of ink on the back of the mold is 
applied in a thin and even coating. Many tests are made and 
the wrong diagnosis is accepted owing to improper test. Try 
another test, using a thin and even coating of red ink applied 
to the back of a mold which is entirely free from any adhering 
metal. If you have more than one mold in the disk make a 
test with each mold, to determine if any variation occurs in 
the several molds. It is not likely that your pot lever spring 
required any increase in tension, unless it yielded more than 16 
inch when the pot locked up. 


Matrices Transpose With Spaceband 
An operator writes as follows: “I have been having three 
troubles that I can not remedy: (1) The first matrix down 
into a line jumps out of the assembling elevator; sometimes 


Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


matrices in the middle of a line, but seldom. I have put in 
a new red fiber buffer, but it does not seem to stop the matrices 
jumping out. I also put on a new star wheel. (2) Various 
capital letters do not respond to first touch. Cams are per- 
fectly clean. (3) Spacebands fall ahead of the last letter of 
a word. They do this a great deal, especially noticeable with 
the comma and double letters, as ‘ Wil 1.’” 

Answer.—We suggest that you use gasoline on the assem- 
bler slide, and if the assembler slide brake spring appears weak 
increase its stress. To prevent transpositions, raise the points 
of the chute spring a trifle. When a capital or other character 
does not respond promptly to touch of key, you should deter- 
mine whether it is a magazine or a keyboard cause. See first 
if keyrod rises and falls; next find if the cam rotates. Examine 
the lugs of matrices to see if they are bright. Dull or dirty 
lugs indicate the need of cleaning. Possibly when the matrices 
are cleaned and the rollers roughened with coarse sandpaper, 
the responses will be more regular. 


Damages Too Many Hyphens 

An operator writes and describes how matrices are dam- 
aged, enclosing three. He states that if he sets the assembler 
slide six points less than slug length the trouble ceases. 

Answer.— If you can operate by keeping the assembler set 
six points under measure, then for economy’s sake it should be 
kept at that measure. The bending and smashing of hyphens 
is a very common trouble on machines, and will occur with no 
contributing cause other than that the line is overset. We 
suggest that you verify the scale of the assembler in this way: 
Set slide stop to register the desired measure, then move 
finger full distance to left and see if right edge of finger 
coincides with identical measure on elevator gate scale. 
Assemble a line without spacebands and fill up to the point 
where the last thin space will cause the assembler star to stop. 
Remove the thin space and send away the line. Stop cams 
the moment the first elevator descends to lowest point. 
Observe matrix next to right-hand jaw. Note particularly if 
it is elevated a trifle. In such a case, the advance of mold 
disk will shear or smash the lugs. Ifa line of matrices which 
is exactly the correct measure causes the right-end character 
to lift and be damaged, observe if back jaw is deflected toward 
rear. Too much play between matrix upper lug and jaw gives 
trouble. Correct this by springing jaw towards front jaw. 


Distributor Stops Prevented 

A Canadian operator writes: “Iam writing you for infor- 
mation in regard to distributor troubles on a Model 5, high- 
base machine. The distributor stops on an average of a dozen 
or more times a day. When I get up and open the distributor 
door there are no matrices lying in the entrance partitions or 
matrices twisted in the distributor box, so I close it and it 
starts all right again. Another trouble is that two lower-case 
‘t’s’ will often go down the channel together, one very 
slightly ahead of the other. These troubles have occurred on 
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an old set of seven-point matrices and also on a new set of 
seven-point matrices which I have been using for the last four 
weeks. The magazine has been brushed out well and oil holes 
relating to distributor have been filled. Sometimes matrices 
will fall flat on the partitions and be carried along until the 
automatic is thrown off and stops the distributor, or else they 
fall on the tray at the back and bounce on the floor. But this 
is not the cause of the first trouble I have mentioned, as I make 
a thorough search to see if there are any matrices on tray 
or floor.” 

Answer.—We suggest that you examine the following parts, 
which may have a bearing on your trouble: (1) See if the 
edge of the distributor clutch lever adjusting plate is rounded 
off. The edge should be at right angles to upturned part. If 
it is not normal, square up the surface with a file. (2) The 
part of the stopping bar which has contact with the adjusting 
plate also will round off from use. It may need squaring up. 
(3) The small spiral spring which is attached to the bar may 
become weak and permit the part that rests on the adjusting 
plate to slip off due to vibration. This may be the cause of 
the trouble you describe, or perhaps some of the channel 
entrance guides are bent out of place and do not permit the 
stopping bar to rest on the adjusting plate the proper distance, 
which is approximately 46 inch. Examine the upper section 
of every guide to see that it is perpendicular to the fixed part 
which is fastened to the brass plate. Be certain that the upper 
and lower sections are in alignment. (4) When you find two 
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matrices caught at the upper end of the channel you should 
examine their lugs for bruises or bends. One of the handy 
tools to remove burrs from matrix lugs is the matrix ear file. 
(5) See if the upper end of any channel has bruises. If so, 
remove them with a fine file. (6) When the two characters 
are found caught in one channel, examine the lugs on both and 
run them through again singly, observing closely as they drop 
to see if there is any visible cause for their catching at the top 
of the channel. (7) Test the machine with a spirit level, plac- 
ing it on the round rod above the back distributor screw. Have 
the clutch end of the distributor just a trifle higher than the 
opposite end. See that all channel entrance guides are equi- 
distant, and aim always to have the upper section in alignment 
with the lower or fixed part. 


Operator Seeks Effective Remedy for 
Leaky Mouthpiece 
A Georgia operator writes, asking that we recommend a 
remedy for a leaky mouthpiece which causes him difficulty. 
Answer.—A proper way to prevent a leak in mouthpiece 
is to put the mouthpiece in properly. It may take some time 
to do this work properly, but it should remedy the leaking. 
The following temporary remedies may help: We recommend 
the use of a tablespoonful of common salt added to a small 
amount of printers’ lye. Apply to mouthpiece when it is cold. 
If this solution does not help you, then mix powdered asbestos 
with water glass and apply to the leak while the pot is cold. 


The New Publisher—Hutchinson 


PART IV.—BY R. T. PORTE 


22% HEN I returned to Hutchinson it was with 
‘ the pride of ownership, for now the Herald 
S was mine, or almost mine. I figured that in 

a very few years it would all be paid for, 

* and then my career as a publisher would 
N4 really begin. I decided that the first issue 
of the Herald under my management would 
carry no notice of a change of ownership, 

as I did not have time to prepare properly the editorial I 

wanted to give the readers telling of the change and giving 

my ideas as to what constituted a local newspaper, as well as 
stating my plans for the future. 

When I arrived in Hutchinson on Thursday morning I 
found that in my absence Grace, the machine operator, had 
been ill, and that only Donald, the printer, had been on the job. 
That meant a hustle to get the six pages to press by Friday 
night, and then a clear day for Saturday to get things in shape 
for the future. Neither Grace nor Donald seemed very much 
pleased, or at least they did not express any sentiments as to 
their feelings about my taking over the plant and I did not 
worry over what a couple of printing office employees thought. 

When I arrived in Clayton the Monday before, I was of two 
minds in regard to buying the Herald. All during the night 
I had thought the matter out. Part of the time I was against 
buying it, and then I would decide it was a chance in a lifetime 
to get such a nice little plant. Most of the country shops were 
very poorly equipped in comparison with this one, and although 
the field might not be the best in the world, with the right 
spirit of hustle I might make it go. This decision was a very 
important matter for me, and I did not want to make a mis- 
take. After all, the result would depend upon the kind of 
terms I could get, and how much cash was wanted down, and 
then there would be time to think of other things. 














Notre.—This is the fourth instalment of a twelve-part story of a young pub- 
lisher as told by himself. Copyright, 1924, by R. T. Porte. 


Buying the plant was almost easier than I expected. First, 
father placed the $1,040 to my credit at the bank Monday 
noon, and I received a pass book and a check book. Equipped 
in this manner, I was ready to do business, provided Dad 
Schlosser was reasonable. It did not take us long to get down 
to business. The plant had originally been sold four years 
before to Robert Witherton, who quit at the end of two years, 
owing Dad Slaw for about half of the plant. Rather than take 
it back, Mr. Schlosser decided to sell to Louis, receiving a 
small payment from him, the balance to be paid in two years 
in monthly instalments. For a year Louis managed to meet 
his payments, and then he fell behind. There were six pay- 
ments still to be made, and I could pay all these, with the 
interest, and take the plant. I decided, however, to pay only 
one-half this amount, about $300, and give six notes for the 
balance. Dad Schlosser tried his best to get me to pay all of 
it, but when I refused he said something under his breath 
about “ just like his father,” called over the bookkeeper and 
had the papers made out. 

My father has been a very successful business man, and 
had always wanted me to go into business with him. That 
idea did not appeal to me, so after finishing high school I went 
to college and took up journalism as a special study. In high 
school I had won praise for several essays I had written, and 
for some original stories. This gave me the idea I would be a 
successful writer and journalist, and though some of my ideas 
as to newspapers had recently undergone a change, I would 
not admit this to father, or even to Dad Slaw. 

The salesman for the typesetting machine company came 
into town on Tuesday, and I made terms with him to take over 
the machine and finish making the payments. He was much 
more liberal than Dad Slaw, but I found out the reason after- 
wards: A salesman for another company was in town the 
same day and wished me to buy a new machine instead of 
keeping the old one. But he did not find me until the next 
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day, and I had then paid $100 on the machine and given notes 
for the balance. Although he was too late, he was very nice 
about it. He took me out to lunch and told me a lot of things 
about his machine, which made me regret having closed the 
deal so quickly. Hereafter I decided I would not be so prompt 
in closing a deal, but would wait a while. That afternoon the 
salesman for the machine I bought ran across me, and asked 
me if I had seen the other fellow. He said he was glad he 
had seen me first or I might have bought the other machine 
and would have regretted it all my life. 

During Wednesday I saw the man from the ready-print 
house and made arrangements for the ready-prints. I also 
went to the paper houses which Louis had owed, and saw their 
inventory of the paper Louis left. I bought the paper stock 
at half price, not, however, without some protests on their 
part. After I told them I didn’t want it and would rather buy a 
new stock, they consented to my terms. 

In this way I closed all the deals, and the newspaper was 
mine. I had $540 left in cash. I had insisted that as I had 
really gotten out the paper for two weeks, I should have all 
the revenue from the paper for those two weeks, and Dad 
Slaw had agreed, with the understanding that I would pay all 
expenses, such as the rent, wages, and the paper used, the 
ready-print, postage, and all the other expenses. To this I 
agreed, and I was to learn later that — well, I will tell that 
part when the proper time comes. 

Thursday and Friday were busy days, but by six o’clock 
Friday night the paper was in the mail. One of the first rules 
I had adopted was that the paper must be out Friday by six 
o’clock, and the usual press-day horror of Rockland would 
not be a part of my life. I never could figure out why it 
should be necessary to work half the night on press day, if 
things were well planned. But sometimes plans go wrong at 
best. I always look back with pride to the fact that the first 
week I owned the Herald we got the paper out on time. 

Saturday morning I went to the First National Bank of 
Hutchinson and started an account. For my fare and expenses 
of the past two weeks I had used up the small amount I had 
saved when working at Rockland, having but a few bills in 
my pocket. I decided to keep them as change and transfer 
only my balance in the Clayton bank to the local bank. I 
therefore deposited the $540, and the cashier gave me some 
blank checks with a space to print in the name of the paper and 
some other wording if I so desired. He also gave me other 
blank checks with an order to print them up for some local 
merchants. He said Louis had always done the work, and 
he supposed I would like the business. I thanked him for this, 
the first order for printing I had ever received. The order was 
for checks. Was that a good omen or not! 

As I was ready to go, the cashier called me back and handed 
me a bill for the rent. The bank owned the building I occu- 
pied, and Louis owed the last month’s rent, as well as for the 
present month. I disclaimed all liability as to the last month, 
but said I would pay the current month. This led to some 
argument, but finally we settled by my paying $20 rent for 
the current month. This little incident did not tend to make 
me feel any too friendly toward the cashier, despite the fact 
he had given me my first order of printing. All night I had 
in mind my first editorial for my own paper and had planned 
on writing it that day, but this incident had upset me and I 
was sure that I could not do justice to it just then. 

Several people came in during the day, either to pay sub- 
scriptions or leave some orders. Donald took the checks and 
the jobwork that came in and was soon busy with them. Grace 
finished wrapping the singles, and started killing the forms, 
taking out all the dead metal. She asked me to take a copy 
of the paper and kill all the stuff I did not want to keep stand- 
ing. This put me in touch with a number of things we had 
been running, to which I had paid no attention before. There 
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were two legals, which I had to make out affidavits for and 
give to the attorney, as he wanted them. I thought Donald 
looked at me rather queer when I handed them over to the 
local attorney, but I never had had experience in this sort of 
thing before. So after the lawyer left, I asked Donald what 
he meant. “That fellow never pays a cent,” he volunteered, 
“if he can get out of it. Louis always made him pay cash 
when he got his affidavit, and now he will collect from his 
client, but it may be a long time before you get your money.” 

I had not thought a thing about money for advertising or 
anything else up to this moment. My whole idea had been to 
get out a paper with news and editorials, with some advertise- 
ments, of course, and I had taken it for granted that the bills 
would be paid and that I would get my salary. The day was 
certainly spoiled for me, as far as writing my editorial was 
concerned. I did not want to go into business with father 
because I thought I hated business details, yet my first real 
experience in my journalistic career was a matter of finance. 
I decided that if Saturday was to start off this way, I had bet- 
ter pitch in and make a real day of it. I searched through 
Louis’s desk for any books he might have kept, but found 
only an old ledger with some accounts, which a moment’s 
glance showed me were in a deplorable condition. 

I went to one of the stores and bought a cheap columnar 
cash book and a new ledger. With the bill of sale from Dad 
Slaw and the other papers, I made up a fair inventory of the 
plant, entered all the notes to be paid, cash on hand, cash paid 
out, and in a few hours I had a fairly good trial balance to 
start with. Outside of notes payable, there were no accounts. 
Of accounts receivable there were none, as I had nothing to 
go by, and as the paper had been run three weeks without 
any checking up, and no jobwork billed for or paid, it looked 
as though I had a lot of bookkeeping ahead of me. 

Going into all these things, and giving them the right 
amount of thought, kept me busy until six o’clock, when Grace 
and Donald started to go. It came to me that this made the 
third week in which they had had no salary, so I paid them. 
I had made no agreement with them as to wages, so all I could 
do was to find out what Louis had paid them. Donald was 
supposed to get $21 a week, and Grace $17.50, making a total 
of $38.50 a week. It seemed about right to me, so I gave 
Donald a check for $63 and Grace one for $52.50. They 
looked at their checks and thanked me. After they went out, 
I began to wonder at the manner in which they thanked me. 
Could it be a new thing for them to get real money for their 
wages? Sometimes I had waited for my pay from Mr. Robin- 
son, but Mr. Newman had always paid in cash promptly each 
week. I meant to get the cash to pay Donald and Grace, but 
had forgotten it and could only pay by check. Perhaps they 
didn’t like the check. I had heard of publishers giving their 
employees checks without the money in the bank, but my peo- 
ple had no need to fear on this score, as the money was there. 
I balanced my bank account and found I had $404.50 left, 
and besides I had some money in my pocket. Then, too, I was 
to get the income of the paper for three weeks and soon the 
month would be up. Then I could collect for the advertising, 
and my bank balance would be back again, with enough to 
meet all my obligations and a little surplus. I had forgotten 
about the money taken in on subscriptions, and found about 
$10 in a cash box. I noticed there were ten subscriptions, but 
four subscribers had ordered the paper stopped. That was 
not very good, but I knew that when it was realized just what 
kind of paper I was going to get out, and my editorial setting 
forth my ideas appeared, those who had canceled their sub- 
scriptions would come back, and with them many new ones. 

With my editorial in mind all day Sunday I forgot to go to 
church. This I later discovered was a very sad mistake on 
my part, as it really placed me in a wrong light in the com- 
munity. The town was divided among those who went to 
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church and those who did not, though it did not make any 
difference which church, so long as one went to church at least 
once a week. The young folks were also divided as to those 
who went to one or the other of the young people’s societies 
which met before the evening service. Not the young men 
so much as the young women. The class distinction was very 
closely marked. My non-attendance put me in the class of 
— well, it would be hard to explain it. Anyway, I was imme- 
diately known as a non-churchgoer, despite the fact that I 
went to church the first Sunday I spent in Hutchinson. I was 
only a visitor then, and was not on trial. Now I had come 
among them, and was to be accepted according to my actions. 
It is wonderful what a number of small errors one can make 
without even knowing it. 

Monday was a good day to visit the various merchants of 
the town and get acquainted. The days I had spent in Hutch- 
inson had been so busy I had had very little time to meet the 
business men, to say nothing of the general public. On Sun- 
day I made the acquaintance of several at the hotel where I 
took up my residence, but they were not persons influential 
in the town. 

First, there was the bank, next door, and I went to call on 
the cashier. After a few minutes’ talk with him, I went across 
the street to the leading general merchandise store. This store 
was owned by two partners, one of German descent, the other 
a Welshman. The German did all the talking, with ever a 
watchful eye on customers coming in. The Welshman said 
little, but puttered around the store, coming back every once 
in a while to listen. The name of the concern was Gottlieb 
& Co., but it went under the name of “ The Big Store.” It 
was divided into two departments, or two stores. One side 
was a hardware store and carried supplies of all kinds along 
that line, while on the other side were dry goods, shoes, gro- 
ceries, men’s furnishings, and so on. While everything was 
in a general muddle, I noticed that a fair line of goods were 
carried. To give what Gottlieb said would be impossible. 
All I can remember is words, words, and advice; that they 
really spent too much in advertising, and anyway every one 
in town knew them, as well as the farmers; that advertising 
did not bring them business, but of course the paper had to 
be supported and they would do their share. But two papers 
were too much, and the Reporter had been in town a long time, 
and Mr. Wicks, the editor, was an old customer. But even so, 
they would continue to give an advertisement, if only a small 
one, and they hoped I would get out a good paper and give 
them a nice writeup once in a while when they got in some 
new goods. 

The next place was a small millinery store, run by an 
unmarried woman. Several hats were on display, and the 
milliner and her assistant were busy in a small room back 
of the store. She was very glad to see me, and glad to know 
that a young man had taken over the Herald, as young men 
were so much more progressive. She said the millinery busi- 
ness was not very good, as too many of those who should 
patronize her went to the next town for hats, or waited and 
went once a year to Clayton for a late style, though she had 
just as good herself. But next week she expected a trimmer 
from the wholesale house in Clayton to come up for a month 
or two, and she hoped I would say something nice about the 
new trimmer, so that the women in Hutchinson would know 
they could get the very latest hats from her. She was to have 
a grand opening soon, and hoped I would come and look it 
over and give it a good writeup. The other editors had refused 
to do this unless she had some cards printed and inserted an 
advertisement in the paper, but she knew that sending out the 
cards was a waste of money. It had cost her $8 for the cards 
and $2.50 for the advertisement, and then Louis had given 
her only a few lines, and Mr. Wicks never said a word, because 
she had the cards printed by Louis, giving him only the adver- 
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tisement. I was an enterprising young man, ready to build up 
Hutchinson, and keep the people from going to Clayton to 
buy, so she knew I would not care if this time she gave the 
cards and advertisements to Wicks, as he would not mention 
her opening if she did not. I finally escaped, promising almost 
everything to get away, but not without her most profuse 
thanks. 

My ideas as to merchants and business men received a 
shock. And these were the men whom I hoped to do business 
with, to say nothing of the lawyer who did not pay if he 
could get out of it! Their story was about the same as that 
told by Gottlieb. Of course they would all advertise a little, 
but all wanted to be sure I would say something nice some 
time about them, and boost the town, and keep people from 
buying in Clayton, or Madison, or some other place. 

Tuesday I got down to work on my editorial, but the spirit 
of the thing had gone. The vision of those merchants obtruded, 
all wanting something, ready to give only as little as possible, 
and all believing that advertising was merely a donation to 
keep the paper alive. It was not the editorial I had planned 
on, but when it was finished it made five typewritten pages. 
It was the first piece of copy to go on the hook. Usually Grace 
did not start setting the paper until Wednesday, when the first 
batch of country correspondence came in. Tuesday she spent 
gathering local items and writing them up, and by noon 
Wednesday she started the machine, keeping at it until Friday 
noon. Other copy was on top of the editorial before she began, 
and I also wrote up some country news gathered from 
exchanges, and gave her some matter to set for some of the 
advertisements that I decided to change. Thus passed Wednes- 
day and Thursday. Then came Friday, press day. 

Going down to work Friday morning, I noticed that there 
seemed to be some excitement. A large crowd had gathered 
in front of the undertaking place. Donald soon informed me 
of the cause of the excitement. There had been an automobile 
accident, and two people from Clayton were killed near the 
town. I found a wire on my desk from the paper at Clayton 
asking me to send two hundred words about the accident, 
and with the reporter’s instinct alive I started out. I got all 
the information I could and wired the two hundred words to 
Clayon, and then started to write the story for the Herald. 
I told Donald to keep two columns on the front page open, 
and as I wrote Grace took the copy and set it up. It was four 
o’clock before we were ready to close the form and go to press. 
We had only two pages printed, which meant four more were 
to be done. The front and back pages were ready with the 
story and advertisements and other matters, and we started 
the press. I had to feed it, while Grace and Donald set up 
more type, made over the other two pages and got them ready. 
It was six o’clock before they were ready, and we went to sup- 
per. Ina few hours we got off the other two pages, and folded 
and wrapped the papers. When enough papers were ready 
for the local list we hustled them down to the postoffice, and 
then got the others out. I was dog-tired when we finished, 
after nine o’clock. Bidding Donald and Grace good-night, I 
took up one of the papers to look it over and gaze for the 
first time upon my own paper, gotten out under my own name. 
The first page story of the accident was a real journalistic piece 
of work and filled me with pride. The other pages were filled 
with good locals, church notices, one obituary, and a lot of 
nice country correspondence. 

I reserved the editorial page for the last, and with eager eyes 
saw my name as publisher printed at the masthead. I then got 
ready to read my editorial. But it was not there! I looked 
down the column, turned over the pages, looked every place. 
My editorial, the dream of days, the result of sleepless nights, 
was not in the paper. In a daze I went to the copy hook, and 
there, just as I had hung them, were the five pages, the first 
copy on the hook, and the last! 
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BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


William Lycett, of Brooklyn, sending his “idea of books 
necessary in a proofroom,” notes that the requirements vary 
according to the class of work handled, “‘ my own work having 
ali been done in a denominational printing house.” His list: 
An unabridged dictionary; a Bible and a good Concordance; 
Postal Guide; Bullinger’s Guide; World Almanac; a good 
book of quotations; ‘‘ Who’s Who ” (English and American) ; 
encyclopedia and gazetteer; a biographical dictionary; Roget’s 
“ Thesaurus,” or a good book of synonyms and antonyms; 
dictionaries of the foreign and classical languages; THE INLAND 
PRINTER; Teall’s “ Punctuation’; De Vinne’s “ Correct Com- 
position,” “and then some.” Mr. Lycett says that “any 

roofroom equipped with these books will find them sufficient 
for all ordinary requirements.” The last item, especially! 

Mr. Lycett’s kind (but unquoted) words for this depart- 
ment and its conductor are the more prized because he signs 
himself “ Forty-five years a printer and proofreader.” 


An anonymous proofreader in Williamsport, Pennsylvania, 
asks whether “rise” or “raise” is correct in the sentence: 
“Tt gave him courage to interview his employer with a view 
to a rise of salary.” ‘“ Raise” is the popular word. “ Rise” 
is favored by the more discriminating, but it sounds awkward. 
“Advance in salary,” or “increase,” is a satisfactory sidestep. 


G. G. Clark, of Weatherford, Oklahoma, comes to us for 
advice: “In setting up the college paper here, one girl states 
her pet peeve is that ‘ the rules for capitalization in journalism 
are not the same as taught in English.’ Should this be so? 

“Ts ‘ the sad news ’ correct? 

“Tn setting ‘Chamber of Commerce’ of this city I use 
capitals, but on any other place lower-case. Is this correct? ” 

There are at least two opposing recognized styles of capi- 
talization, the free style and the close style; and there are 
as many varying usages as there are writers and printers of too 
independent personality to submit graciously to any authority. 
If Mr. Clark can give the English department a clear state- 
ment of what his office style is, and the English students will 
draw up for him a similar statement of their own ideas, it 
should be easy to get together on a system. 

The distinction between the local and “ foreign ”’ commerce 
chambers is proper enough. Some metropolitan newspapers 
still keep up the old custom of setting their own names in their 
own columns in capitals and small capitals. It is an idiosyn- 
crasy, but an amiable and harmless one. 

News that causes sadness is properly described as sad news. 


F. P. Rich, printing instructor at the Tyler Street School, 
Quincy Prevocational Center, Boston, has trouble something 
like Mr. Clark’s. He sends a sheet used in his classes, on 
“Division of Words.” ‘The first two rules are starred, and the 
query is whether they are good rules or not. They rule against 
division of words of four letters, and against divisions placing 
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two-letter syllables at the end or beginning of a line. In spite 
of the fact that the academic teachers at Mr. Rich’s school 
do not endorse them, they are good, sound rules, in conformity 
with the best printing usage — standard usage. 

The division “ ta-ble,’ absolutely correct syllabication, is 
avoided by careful printers because the short syllable is 
unsightly. It is better to use it than to space a line badly, 
but it should be avoided wherever possible. Teachers who 
object to pupils being taught the difference between syllabica- 
tion and good printing style ought logically to require their 
young charges to syllabify in writing their compositions. Rejec- 
tion of the printers’ rule, in the printing school, is just as silly 
as that. 


George E. Rines, of Brooklyn, who contributed a list of 
proofroom reference books, writes: 


“ Since we started out, how great and various the changes! 
Wonder presses of all kinds, binders, typesetting machines, 
telephones, typewriters, labor-saving devices of all kinds have 
made the printing shop a new world. It is all very different, 
and there is a lot more of it — but I honestly think that the 
personnel of the old-time printery would compare very favor- 
ably with that of its modern successor.” 

What say you to that, printers and proofreaders, young 
and old —and of both sexes? Please notice one thing spe- 
cially about Mr. Rines’s letter: how it catches, in a few words, 
the poetry that is in the printing business. 


“ Query,” in Hamilton, Ontario, asks: “ Will you be good 
enough to give an expression of opinion as to the proper use 
of the ‘short and’ symbol? For several years back I have 
noticed that sign writers have been using it indiscriminately. 
Some ten years have elapsed since I worked at the printing 
business, but those of us who considered ourselves good print- 
ers up to that period would scorn to use the ‘ short and’ unless 
it was in a firm name, such as ‘ Smith & Brown,’ or ‘ Jenkins 
& Co.’ Some printers would use it to describe ‘dry goods, 
groceries, &c, &c.’ I also notice that some printers of distinc- 
tion are now using it in their display stuff. Perhaps the reason 
is found in the modern desire for speed, causing a demand for 
the ugly looking occupants of the far corner of the type case.” 

Ampersand, equivalent to “and per se and,” used to be 
printed regularly with the alphabet in children’s primers. In 
England it is sometimes called “ampussyand.” The form 
“ &c ” can be ruled out at the start; it is a distortion of “ etc.,” 
standing for the Latin “ etcetera.” The University of Chicago 
“ Manual of Style” distinguishes between technical matter 
and text matter for use of the sign “&” and the spelled 
“and”; also, the abbreviation “Co.” and the full word 
“Company.” George B. Ives, in “Text, Type, and Style,” 
endorses use of the symbol only in quoted matter and “ in the 
established names of firms or corporations.” Mr. De Vinne 
(“Practice of Typography”) says: “The ampersand is 
proper for the exact rendering of the signature or the author- 
ized business name of a firm or corporation. The 
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ampersand is occasionally found in the leading line of display 
in the title pages of fine English books, but this use is rare 
in America. Why ‘&’ should be forbidden in the text and 
allowed in the title page has never been explained.” In a 
footnote Mr. De Vinne remarks on the ruling in some book- 
printing houses that “and” and “ company ” shall be spelled 
out in “ a standard book,” and notices the difficulty of deciding 
what is “ standard.” 

Newspapers do some strange and horrible things to the 
language, in headlines. The best rule is to avoid ampersand 
whenever and wherever possible. In a job shop, the customer 
decides. In bookwork, it should be possible to keep the symbol 
out, except in special cases. Sometimes, as in reproducing 
antique styles, the symbol is really desirable. But it is much 
more apt to get in where it might better be spared than to be 
lost where it is needed. 


Proofreaders love the hyphen. Here is an example of what 
its presence or absence can do. It is taken from a newspaper 
in a city where the fire whistle gives the signal if school ses- 
sions are called off on account of weather: ‘ No school signals 
are blown at 7:30 for morning sessions of high schools.” This, 
as it stands, can only mean that signals are not blown at 7:30. 
The only unambiguous way to convey the true meaning is this: 
“ No-school signals are blown.” 


And here is an example of what the comma can do: “Joseph 
F. Carr, president of the league after reading the statement, 
declared,” and so on. Of course there should be a comma after 
“league.” Mr. Carr was president before as well as after 
reading the statement. Omission of one of the two commas 
that ought to flank a parenthetical group of words is bad. 


The Exhibit of Misprints is in order. It isn’t pleasant, but 
ought to be profitable. One way to learn how to do things 
right is to watch some one else doing them wrong. Let’s go! 

“Sir John Deering,” by Jeffrey Farnol (Little, Brown): 
“ Scarce was his blade free than Lord Sayle sprang.” “ ’Till,” 
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for “until” or “ till.” ‘Hush and fie” for “tush and fie.” 
“Feather,” dialect for “father.” In one place the dieresis 
is lost, and the word becomes “ feather.” Three successive 
lines end: 
is a man, Herminia. Perhaps 
mould and master you. Perhaps 
: wondering, woman’s eyes. Perhaps 

“ Monsieur Jonquelle,” by Melville Davisson Post (Apple- 
ton): Pages 62 and 63 transposed. 

Modern usage of the comma is illogical and makes con- 
fusion; especially the trick of dropping the comma at the end 
of a parenthesis. In “The Man from Painted Post,” by 
Joseph B. Ames, is this example: ‘At home, from childhood 
in the saddle, she could have given points .’ One comma 
too many, or one too few. 

Boston Herald, in an editorial: “The series of articles 
now completed have made lively reading.” Headline of edi- 
torial in New York Times: “Aborigine and Immigrant.” 
Literary Digest: “ Similar emphatic endorsement of the words 
of Woodrow Wilson are found .’ Poem by Amy Lowell 
in the Dial: “ There is no room for two between either wall.” 
It’s tough for the poets, the fact that the singular noun ends 
in “s” and the singular verb without it, while the plural 
reverses the arrangement and retains the last-letter discrepancy. 

And it’s tough for conductors of proofroom departments, 
having to point out flaws, even when the purpose is remedial. 
For who knows what some one is going to find in these very 
pages, any old month? Watch as you will, the devilish little 
misprints will creep in! But the more careful the watching, 
the fewer the unpleasant invasions; and proof piles up that 
these are careless days in many print shops. 


The Whig platform of 1852 had a clause saying that “In 
laying such duties sound policy requires protection from fraud 
by specific duties, when practicable.”” Without a comma after 
“ fraud,” the sentence is Democratic, not Whig at all, if you 
get what we mean. What was meant was “ protection by spe- 
cific duties ”; what was named was “ fraud by specific duties.” 


Why Are Words “Troublesome”? 


BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


<S=HE title-page description of W. L. Mason’s 
interesting and helpful book, “ Troublesome 
} Words and How to Use Them,” published 
%% by George Sully & Co., New York, is “ Not 
si a dictionary, not a spelling book, but a handy 
desk companion.” The book is made for 

“the busy man and woman, the stenog- 

rapher, the teacher and the student,” but it 
is also the sort of thing the printer needs and the proofreader 
delights in. Proofreaders work with words all their working 
hours, and play with them in off time. Many a writer with a 
smug opinion of his own ability to “sling language ” would 
be amazed if he could hear the proofroom comment on his best 
efforts; and if he were one truly worthy to be serving the 
public with his typewriter, he would acquire many an enlight- 
ening and constructively helpful suggestion. For proofreaders 
of “ class ” know much about the proper use of words! 

The amazing thing about Mr. Mason’s book is that its index 
shows more than six thousand words listed or treated in its 
text. Six thousand troublesome words — no wonder it’s hard 
to write well and to make the printed page clean! 

Everybody has his own little collection of troublesome 
words, words that may not bother other folks but never will 
work quite right for him. I myself remember one that has 











bothered me since the summer of 1898. How can the time 
be fixed so particularly? Well, this is the way of it: In the 
summer of 1898, having graduated (or been graduated, as Mr. 
Mason insists we should say) from high school, I was getting 
ready to enter Princeton in the fall. I spent the days working 
in a real estate office, and three evenings a week I went to read 
to an old gentleman whose eyes were worn out. I read right 
straight through one of those world’s best literature affairs of 
a dozen or a score or so nice fat volumes. 

The old gentleman sometimes found occasion to correct my 
pronunciation of words. It was a surprise to me to be told 
that “ ratiocination ” was not “ rat-i-o” but “ ratio-cination.” 
(By the way, Mr. Mason tells his readers not to put a rat in 
“ratiocination,” but to pronounce it rash-i-os-in-a’-shun, yet 
he divides it “ ra-ti-oc-i-na-tion.” The sk sound can be given 
the ti, we should say, only if ¢io is made one syllable; and 
should not the c group with the following i? If Mr. 
Mason’s pronunciation is correct, the proper division would 
be ra-tio-ci-na-tion. ) 

Well, as I was about to say when I interrupted myself, 
the word “ interlocutor ” came up for discussion. Now, through 
all these intervening years, which have seen me through the 
university and a long course in the school of hard knocks, 
that word has always been troublesome to me. I remember 
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being corrected on it; but I do not remember whether I said 
inter-loc-utor and got corrected to interlo-cu-tor, or the other 
way round. And—here’s the point— Mr. Mason, with all 
his lineup of six— count ’em — six thousand trouble makers, 
does not tell me which I ought to say. 

Some other fellow wanting to know whether to say 
adver-tise-ment or ad-ver-tisement will be stuck the same 
way. And that doesn’t prove anything against Mr. Mason’s 
book, and nobody wants to prove anything against it. But it 
does show how nearly impossible it is to make a language 
book perfect. 

Some months back, since or ago— Mr. Mason does not 
direct us to discrimination here —a remark in the Proofroom 
department about division of words without regard to syllabi- 
cation was challenged. Mr. Mason backs us up with a para- 
graph in which he speaks of the carelessness of sign writers in 
this important respect. He tells of a signboard in which 
slopes was divided into slo and pes; another in which stage 
was split between the a and the g, and a third with stereo at 
the end of one line and pticon at the beginning of the next. 

That these free and easy divisions are not monopolized by 
the sign painters is proved by two newspaper clippings on my 
desk. One divides the name Charles into Charl- and es; the 
other breaks athletes into athle- and tes. Mr. Mason gives 
the simples rules for division. May he be more fortunate 
than others have been in gaining attention for them! 

Let’s skim, and see what we can pick up here and there. 
First, “Another class of words sometimes found perplexing 
to spell correctly are those which end in y, preceded by a 
consonant, like lily.” No, sir; the perplexing class of words 
is those which! 

Mr. Mason tells us to write O. K.’d and O. K.’s, “ never 
O-kehd or O-kays.” The initials and the apostrophe are 
clumsy; our own trick is to make a clean word of it, and write 
okays and okayed. 

Mr. Mason enters aborigines in his list of “ words com- 
monly misspelled,” but he does not warn against the abomi- 
nation often seen of aborigine for the singular. He tells the 
ladies to pronounce brassiere bra-zeer! and that won’t help 
them to get by with stories of sojourns in gay Paree! He also 
tells them to say de-col-le-te, and we are quite sure that no 
Frenchman would (so to speak) break the neck of an innocent 
word like that. Is not de-colle-te correct, three syllables? 

Memories of Old Man Greenhut come up with the adjura- 
tion not to pronounce ribald with rye in it. Probably there 
are people who need to be reminded that a rhinoceros has 
nothing to do with serious, and certainly there are many who 
might pronounce schism as shizzum or skizzum if they were 
not warned against the deceptiveness of appearances. 

Mr. Mason has a sense of humor, and lightens the task 
of imparting information with an occasional quip. For exam- 
ple, this entry: ‘‘ Supple — Say sup, not soup. There is no 
‘soup’ in supple.” And yet there are old-timers in the hinter- 
lands who will tell you that soopleness can be acquired by use 
of angleworm soup. (This comment is of course humorous 
in intention, not solemnly critical.) 

One group in Mr. Mason’s classification of words consists 
of examples of words often confused. The reader is warned 
not to confuse abdominal with abominable, though there are 
occasions when such confusion might easily occur; allegory 
with alligator (in other words don’t, as they used to say, 
“deny the allegation and defy the alligator”); auger with 
augur, camisole with casserole, cereal with serial, facet with 
faucet, knave with nave, missal with missile. 

There has been no intention of picking Mr. Mason’s book 
to pieces. There never has been, and probably never can be, 
a perfect language book. If there ever is one, it will be proof 
that language has become mechanical, and human nature all 
routine. Robots might have a language mathematically exact, 
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but men and women made of flesh and blood — and mind and 
soul in varying degrees — never can. 

There will always be problems of language, difficulties in 
spelling and pronouncing, questions of discrimination in choice 
of words, tests of exactness in expression, vocal or written. 
There will always be troublesome words. Boys and girls will 
need instruction in the use of their native language. Speech, 
writing and print will be open to criticism, and the conflict 
of authorities will continue. 

There will always be an attempt to standardize usage, and 
it will always fail — fail gloriously, because language is alive 
and will not submit to the straitjacket. The artist in words 
will continue to discover new possibilities in their combination 
—and some of these will be beautiful, graceful, strong, rich 
contributions to the common treasury, and some will be merely 
freakish, uselessly ingenious, not fit for preservation. And the 
multitude of plain folks will go on getting new words out of 
new experience, recording history in slang, developing and 
discarding what might almost be called whole new languages. 

What is important is that there should be careful culti- 
vation of the sense of language. Grammar should be made not 
repulsive but attractive. Without scorning the strong native 
expressions, the homely idioms of familiar conversation, we 
must cherish the traditions of good speech, we must guard 
the language of literature, we must insist on quality in the 
books we save in our libraries, in the speeches made in our 
legislatures, in the laws that go into our statute books. This 
quality is not always beauty, not always rugged strength, not 
always eloquence. Accurate expression comes first; then the 
graces, as they may be called for. 

You don’t have to teach a dog to bark, a rooster to crow, 
a canary to sing. And perhaps if children were not taught how 
to use the language, they would grow up able to communicate 
with their kind satisfactorily. But their speech would steadily 
revert, no doubt, to the primitive; and perhaps in time we 
should get back to grunts and gestures, with all the art lost. 

Civilization does not maintain itself without a struggle. 
Language is a gage of civilization. That is why it is in a sense 
more important that we should have language books than that 
the language books should be impervious to criticism. The 
fact that they are made and read is hopeful. That there is 
a constant market for them discounts much of the pessimistic 
misgiving into which it is easy to fall on hearing graceless, weak 
talk or reading artless, ambiguous, feeble print. 

Not the least attractive part of the proofreader’s often 
wearisome work is the certainty that he is always, in his small 
way, contributing to the rightness of things. Authors and pub- 
lishers ought to enlarge his opportunity, so that the public 
might have still more cause to rise up and call him blessed. 





CUTTING STRING OR RIBBON TO SMALL SIZES 


Sometimes it is necessary to cut a ball of string or a roll 
of ribbon into a large number of pieces all of the same length. 
For example, a large quantity of strings for tags may be 
needed, or many short-length ribbons for a piece of fancy work. 

Here is an easy and rapid method for cutting of this kind: 
Say that one hundred pieces of string, each piece twelve inches 
long, are required. First cut a sheet of heavy cardboard to 
six inches wide, and to any length. Then wrap the string 
around the six-inch way of the cardboard, making one hundred 
complete turns. Insert the blade of a sharp penknife under the 
string at one edge of the cardboard, and cut all the string at 
this edge. The result will be one hundred pieces of string, 
each one twelve inches long. Ribbon is cut in the same manner, 
of course. The material may be cut in quantity for any length 
desired by wrapping it around a card that is half the size of 
the length wanted, and by cutting windings only at one edge 
of the card.—Robert F. Salade, in The British Printer. 





Incidents 


GREAT BRITAIN 

AFTER more than forty years’ service for 
Hutton & Co., Manchester, E. Glover has 
retired from the management of the general 
printing department. 

Tue Northern Whig, published at Bel- 
fast, became a hundred years old in Janu- 
ary, and celebrated the occasion with a 
twenty-four-page issue. 

Tue Scottish Typographical Association, 
which will hold its next annual conference 
at Glasgow, commencing June 16, will be 
given a civic reception. 

THE Printers’ Register (London) speaks 
of Henry Lewis Bullen’s tour of Europe, 
and adds: “Mr. Bullen on the 29th of 
January paid us a very pleasant visit for 
a chat on printers and printing.” 

TueE Daily Herald, England’s noted labor 
newspaper, “being now the organ of the 
Government,” a writer in the Outlook says 
“it will no longer do to lift eyebrows at it. 
It will ascend to the position occupied by 
the Times for some generations, excluding 
one or two brief interludes, as a demiorgan 
of his majesty’s Government.” 

AT A recent monthly lunch of the Station- 
ers’ Company, London, our Henry Lewis 
Bullen was an invited guest. In support- 
ing a motion of thanks to the principal 
speaker at the lunch, R. A. Austen-Leigh, 
he took occasion to make a felicitous speech, 
honoring British printing and printers. 

Hutton & Co., Manchester, have in their 
office a one-armed linotype operator, in the 
person of J. Cawthorne, who had one arm 
shattered in the war and has had a special 
appliance of his own designing made, by 
which he is able to manipulate the keyboard 
in such a manner as to compete favorably 
with fellow operators. 

Tue secretary of the Clarendon Press, of 
Oxford, stated recently that this year will 
probably see the finish of the monumental 
“New English Dictionary,” which was be- 
gun in 1857. Three sections are still to be 
completed. But a supplementary volume 
will be necessary, because of the host of 
new words which have come into existence 
since the earlier volumes were printed. 

JosEPpH WILKINSON, now aged seventy- 
five, has a record of fifty years’ service on 
the Leeds Mercury. On the occasion of 
being presented a check by the manage- 
ment and an easy chair and pipe by his 
fellow employees, W. L. Andrews, the 
editor, spoke of the value of the “old 
hands” in a newspaper office. He said 
they were not always remembered as they 
should be when reorganization was afoot 
and there was clamor for “new blood.” 

AN AGREEMENT between the London 
Master Printers’ Association and the Lon- 
don Society of Compositors, recently 
signed, authorized periodical offices in Lon- 
don to adopt piecework as far as weekly 
periodical production is concerned, except 
on display work, for linotype, intertype, 
monotype, typograph and victorline ma- 
chines. The agreement affects about forty- 
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in Foreign Graphic Circles 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


five London printing concerns. A vote on 
it was taken by the London Society of Com- 
positors, 7,246 members voting for it and 
1,757 against it. GERMANY 


Tue Berlin Typographic Association re- 
cently celebrated its forty-fourth year of 
existence and at the same time gave honor 
to Gustav K6nitzer, who for twenty-five 
years has been its president. 

Tue oldest agricultural journal of East 
Prussia, started in 1824 as the Landwirth- 
schaftliche Mitteilungen fir Litauen, but in 
1832 changed to Georgine, celebrated its 
centenary with a special issue recently. 

Because of a reduction in freight charges, 
a reduction in the price of news-print paper 
was recently announced. It is quoted now 
at 28 gold marks per 100 kilograms for flat 
paper and 27 gold marks for paper in rolls. 

Tue German Book Publishers’ Associa- 
tion has adopted gold mark prices, and 
consequently has discontinued the special 
index figures by which prices were multi- 
plied to get at values in paper marks. Gold 
marks are now translated into paper marks 
according to the quotations on the Bourse. 

Now that the new standard paper sizes 
seem to be firmly established in Germany, 
a demand is being expressed by interested 
associations that scientific and technical 
periodicals change their size to accord with 
the new formats as quickly as may be pos- 
sible. The only trouble anticipated is with 
electros, which some may wish to use till 
they wear out. 

Tue “Almanach de Gotha” has ceased 
publication. This famous record of folks 
born in the purple and of those who have 
inherited or achieved nobility has been pub- 
lished annually for 160 years. The Alma- 
nach for 1923 was issued as usual by Justice 
Perthes at Gotha, and, as always, in French, 
once more universal in court circles than it 
is now. The suspension of publication is 
due, of course, to financial difficulties. In 
1808 Napoleon interfered with its publica- 
tion, claiming it was full of errors — because 
it did not take due recognition of the 
changes Napoleon made at that time in Ger- 
many. He suppressed the first edition of 
that year and had a second one prepared in 
Paris. He had no pedigree of his own, so 
no pedigrees appeared in this edition. The 
few copies of the first edition which escaped 
destruction are now valued at their weight 


- gold. FRANCE 


Tue death of Mr. Berivier, formerly 
editor of the Figaro and of Gil Blas, is an- 
nounced. He attained the age of ninety-six. 

ARTHUR MEvyER, the doyen of Paris jour- 
nalism and for fifty years one of the leading 
personalities in Parisian life, died recently. 

Joun Harper, member of the old pub- 
lishing house of Harper & Brothers, New 
York city, died at Le Visinet, on February 
28, aged sixty-eight. He was a grandson of 
John Harper, who founded the house in 1817. 
After graduating from Columbia University 
he became identified with its business. 


It costs 582,500 francs annually to print 
6,500 copies of the Bulletin Municipal 
Offictel (Official Bulletin of the City of 
Paris). There are but 550 paying subscrib- 
ers; all other copies are delivered gratis. 

THE linotype compositors of Paris, after 
taking a referendum vote on the matter, 
have made a demand for an increase in pay 
of 4 francs a day for day work and 5 francs 


for night work. eeenie 


AT THE First International Exhibition of 
Decorative Art, held in the Monza Palace at 
Milan, a diploma was awarded to the Mor- 
land Press, of London, for the excellence 
of its exhibits. It is stated that British 
printing and posters have aroused great in- 
terest and admiration in Italy. 

SWEDEN 

THE Nordisk Boktryckare Konst, this 
country’s leading printing and publishing 
trades journal, published at Stockholm, is 
now in its twenty-fifth year. The publish- 
ers are Hugo & Carl Lagerstrom, who are 
also its editors. It is handsomely printed 
on a fine coated paper, with wide margins. 

BELGIUM 

Tue art of printing music from type was 
first practiced in this country in 1539, by 
one Simon Cock, a printer at Antwerp. 

On Fesruary 10 an exhibition of original 
Belgian gravures was opened in the Musée 
du Livre at Brussels. 


SWITZERLAND 
A HALF century of existence is now the 
record of Gutenberg, the organ of the Swiss 
Federation of Printers. 


AUSTRALIA 

Tuer: is a likelihood of paper mills being 
established at Port Stephens. Negotiations 
have been going on with American and 
Canadian paper manufacturers in behalf of 
this purpose and are said to have reached 
a favorable conclusion. 

Grounp has been broken for a new edifice 
for the Argus and the Australasian of Mel- 
bourne. It will be erected in Elizabeth 
street, about a mile from the present loca- 
tion of these papers. It will include all re- 
cent improvements in newspaper building 
architecture. The new home is expected to 
be ready for occupancy early in 1926. 


NORWAY 
An op book, dating from the thirteenth 
century, was recently discovered by the 
Norwegian Society for the Conservation of 
Historic Monuments. It was found during 
the restoration of a church in the little vil- 
lage of Hopperstad, and has been taken to 
the University of Christiania. It is made 
up of thin beach boards, covered with wax, 
and bound together at the back. The boards 
are slightly raised, to avoid sticking and to 
preserve the characters. The letters appear 
to have been traced on the wax with a fine 
needle. Some of the matter is supposed to 
have been written in recent times and some 
in the thirteenth century. 
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Tue day of the “ survival of the fittest ” is still with 
us. Present-day business is a continual struggle in which 
only those who are constantly alert win out. The busi- 
ness executive who is ever on the watch to improve 
methods of production and to improve the service ren- 
dered by his organization, forges ahead while his less 
watchful competitors wonder how he does it. The worker 
who strives steadily to increase his ability and his effi- 
ciency grows into greater responsibilities and remunera- 
tion, outdistancing his fellow workers, who wonder why he 
is so favored. With present competition in business so 
exceedingly keen constant watchfulness is demanded, and 
it is more than ever essential that each one of us look 
carefully to keeping ourselves fit. The executive must 
keep himself and the equipment and personnel of his plant 
keyed up; the worker must see to it that his personal 
ability and knowledge keep on improving. Only the fit 
will survive. 





What the Buyer of Printing Expects From the Printer 
Not long ago we had the opportunity to meet the pur- 
chasing agent for one of the large corporations, a man 
who controls the buying of large quantities of printed 
matter as well as other commodities. We put the ques- 
tion, “ What service do you expect from the printer who 
produces your work, or from the printer’s salesman who 
calls upon you?” We have put the same question to 
other buyers of printing and there is a great similarity in 
the answers. The answers are illuminating. We had 
expected that price would predominate, but were pleas- 
antly disappointed. All else being equal, price does, of 
course, constitute a big factor, but not the greatest. 

As this particular purchasing agent stated, ‘‘ The prin- 
cipal thing we expect is that the printer take an actual 
interest in our work, and that he consider our interests as 
well as his own. We prefer to favor the printer or salesman 
who shows that he is looking out for our welfare, who 
studies our requirements and sees that each job is suitable 
to the purpose for which it is produced; who keeps us 
advised of changes in the market and tips us off when he 
has the opportunity to purchase a lot of paper that will 
mean a saving to us; who offers suggestions that will help 
us keep down our expenditures.” 

In short, after conversing with this particular pur- 
chasing agent and summing up his statements with those 
that had been made to us by other buyers of printing, we 
were convinced that the printer who has a definite service 
to offer the customer, who plays the game squarely and 
considers the welfare of the customer, is the one who will 
win out in the long run and will be free from the bugaboo 
of price competition. 
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A Clinic on Printed Matter 

It is rather encouraging to know that one of our large 
public associations has taken sufficient interest in the im- 
provement of printed matter to devote a large part of the 
time at one of its meetings to a clinic at which the printed 
matter issued by the various local branches was subjected 
to a critical review. Evart G. Routzahn, associate director 
of the Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell Sage 
Foundation, wrote us recently that “ After testing various 
methods of interesting social agencies in better printing 
we devised the ‘ clinic’ idea. This has been tried out sev- 
eral times in connection with the annual meetings of the 
American Public Health Association and the National 
Conference on Social Work.” 

Mr. Routzahn enclosed a reprint from the January 
issue of the American Journal of Public Health, which 
sets forth the proceedings at the clinic held at the first 
session of the Health Education and Publicity Section of 
the association at Boston last October. A large number 
of samples of literature had been secured from national, 
state and local health agencies. Two experts were invited 
to dissect and discuss the various pieces of literature, 
Douglas C. McMurtrie, of the Condé Nast Press, taking 
up the typographical phase, and Charles E. Bellatty, of 
the Department of Advertising, Boston University, dis- 
cussing the material from the standpoint of the subject 
matter, or the presentation of the message. Mr. McMur- 
trie opened the clinic by outlining a few general principles 
of the preparation of printed matter, then the samples 
were taken up one at a time and dissected, Mr. McMur- 
trie showing what should be done to improve the appear- 
ance and make the piece more effective, Mr. Bellatty then 
following by explaining how the matter could be worded 
to get the message over in a more positive manner. 

It is safe to assume that as a result of this clinic we 
shall see an improvement in a great amount of the litera- 
ture issued by these associations, which would add to the 
effectiveness of their work by gaining wider attention to 
the messages conveyed in their printed matter. It would 
be well if other public associations, social or otherwise, 
should give more thought to this phase of their work. 





Will the Good Old Days Return? 

How often we refer to the days “ when knighthood was 
in flower,” and then meditate with a sigh, “ them days are 
gone forever”! How often we talk about the good old 
days when employer and employee worked together on 
common ground, each for the other, and likewise think 
with a sigh, “ them days are gone forever ”! ‘‘ Those were 
the good old days, let me tell you, but they are gone, never 
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to return.” Then a ray of sunlight creeps in and we are 
forced to realize that it is not such a bad old world after all. 

That was exactly our feeling when we received a letter 
recently, addressed to one of our department editors by 
one of our regular readers. We pass over the good things 
he had to say about this magazine — they are gratifying 
to us and we appreciate knowing that our efforts are meet- 
ing with the approval of our readers, but there are things 
that stand out above praise. ' 

Our correspondent sent some specimens for an opinion 
regarding the typography. One of them he stated was 
produced under extreme rush conditions, every moment 
spent upon design being almost stolen. ‘“ The other was 
produced by my former employer and myself at my home. 
We are striving constantly to improve our typography, and 
our employer is endeavoring to gradually build up a 
better class of trade, which is very hard to do in , as 
my former employer became financially embarrassed try- 
ing it and is now superintendent.” 

Then —and get the meaning behind these words: 
“ Under these conditions we are striving to mix a large 
amount of love of craftsmanship and an honest endeavor 
to help our employer gradually build an institution which 
we hope will, in the future, do some of the finest typog- 
raphy in the country and also show a balance on the right 
side of the ledger.” 

We could not help but reflect that there is still hope 
for the patient, that this old world has not yet wholly gone 
to the dogs, and that there is some hope that the spirit of 
“ the good old days ” may yet return, in part at least. But 
how much more rapid the recovery would be if we had sev- 
eral thousands more who were striving to mix a love of 
craftsmanship with an honest desire to help their employ- 
ers build up institutions that would produce some of the 
finest typography in the country, and at the same time 
show a balance on the right side of the ledger! 





Printing Equipment in Public Schools Should Be Used 
for Instruction and Not for Production 

During the past month we received an interesting 
communication from a teacher of printing in one of the 
public schools, setting forth in an enlightening manner 
the plans he is following and the results he is securing. 
Accompanying his letter were several very creditable speci- 
mens of work produced by the boys under his guidance. 
There was one statement in his letter, however, which 
brings out a point in connection with the teaching of 
printing in public schools that should receive attention. 
In apologizing for the finished appearance of the speci- 
mens of work, most of which were done on a proof press, 
he states: “The demand for production for the school 
keeps our two presses constantly busy. It is only between 
runs that students have an opportunity to put on jobs 
and run just a few impressions to see the results of their 
labors in composing the work.” 

The fact that the printing equipment in many of the 
public schools is used for producing printed matter for the 
use of the schools has been commented upon before in 
these columns. Ordinarily it is not a very serious matter, 
so far as the majority of printers are concerned, as most 
of the printed matter so produced is of a character that 
would not be sent to a regular printing office, or, rather, 
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would not be produced if it were necessary to send it out 
to a commercial plant. Considerable of it, however, does 
legitimately belong in the commercial plants, and the 
classes in public schools should not be commercialized to 
the extent that the time supposed to be given to instruc- 
tion and training is spent on work on which production 
is a factor. 

When the school equipment is used to the extent men- 
tioned in the statement we have quoted the instructor is 
under an extremely heavy handicap. He can not divide his 
attention between watching production and instructing the 
students. One or the other is bound to suffer, and in nine 
cases out of ten it is not the production. 

We have frequently stated our belief that the classes 
in printing in the public schools have a place in our educa- 
tional system, and, if properly conducted, are a good 
thing, not only for the pupils but for the industry as well. 
The classes, though, should be confined to the purpose for 
which they are established — for the instruction and train- 
ing of the pupils as part of the routine of the school. 
They should not be commercialized by being forced to 
produce work that properly belongs in a regular printing 
plant. 





A Message of Importance Regarding Mailing Lists 

Our Chicago postmaster, Arthur C. Lueder, has pro- 
vided us with some excellent editorial material in the form 
of a circular letter recently sent over his signature to the 
business institutions of the city. The same message 
undoubtedly applies to all parts of the country, and is 
one that should receive the careful consideration of all 
connected with the production and distribution of direct 
advertising literature. It follows: 

John Howie Wright, editor of Postage Magazine, New 
York, in addressing the Direct Mail Advertising Exposition 
at the La Salle Hotel in Chicago recently under the auspices 
of the Advertising Council, had this to say: ‘“ The two biggest 
things in direct mail selling are the prospects — the mailing 
list — and the message to those prospects.” 

Mr. Wright said something that time. You may have an 
excellent mailing list and a good article to sell, but if your 
letter fails to make your prospect visualize the article and to 
arouse in him the desire to own it strong enough to make him 
part with his money, the result does not show in the cash box; 
then again, what will it profit a man who has the best article in 
the world for sale and sends out a letter with a kick in it that 
would fairly jolt the money out of the prospect’s pocket if it 
does not reach him but finds its way into our official waste 
basket — the Nixie Section of the postoffice? 

Ten, twenty, and sometimes even thirty, per cent of 
some mailings is destroyed or returned to sender marked 
“ Unclaimed,” “ Not There,” or “ Moved, Left No Address.” 
More than 600,000 removals were filed at this office during the 
past year and many thousands of people moved without notify- 
ing us of their new addresses. I wonder if you realize what 
this does to the ordinary mailing list. It has been said upon 
good authority that the average mailing list depreciates about 
forty per cent a year, and that seems to be a fair estimate. 

In an effort to improve the service to you, I offer this sug- 
gestion: That upon every piece of mail you send out, unless 
it bears first-class postage, you print the words “ Return 
Postage Guaranteed ” under the return card. This will insure 
the return to you of any undeliverable matter and enable you 
to keep your mailing list up to date. There is no profit in 
addressing mail to graveyards, vacant lots, or towns that do 
not exist. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinion of contributors. 


Sa 


Anonymous letters 


will not be noticed; therefore correspondents will please give their names, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty 
of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words subject to revision. 


Develops Mr. St. John’s Suggestion Concerning 
Engravers’ Proofs 


To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILLINoIs. 

In the February number of THE INLAND PRINTER, Eugene 
St. John, writing under the heading, “ Some Practical Hints 
on Presswork,” gives valuable suggestions on halftone and 
process printing. In the course of his discussion, touching 
parenthetically upon the question of engravers’ proofs, he says: 
“ Engravers’ proofs owe much of their good looks to the costly 
paper and inks used. By the way, why do advertising agencies, 
engravers and printers sell the job with proofs on high-grade 
paper, coated on one side, and then proceed to print it on 
cheap coated ‘seconds’? Is this not a form of misrepresen- 
tation? Why shouldn’t proofs be submitted on the paper to 
be used and printed with halftone ink instead of proving 
black? ” 

This is a live subject and it is well that interested printers 
should give it serious consideration. Let the printer specify 
to the engraver that he wants normal proofs of the engravings, 
not highly “ doctored” reproductions that in effect have a 
strong tendency to misrepresent the job. Honest printers want 
to show their customers in proof what the work will look like 
when it is printed — not how it is possible to make it look under 
the present general practice, as explained by Mr. St. John and 
rightly complained of by the pressman. 

With the time and material at his command it is apparent 
that no regular pressman can reproduce the effects achieved by 
skilled hand proofers, who are allowed unlimited time and 
expensive materials in producing one print that is far and away 
finer than it will appear on the less expensive stock which will 
be used on the job. 

Wouldn’t there be more money in it for the engraving 
houses if they would have the plate finishers put in the time 
making the printing surfaces of the plate more accurate and 
of the correct height than to pay a skilled proofer to cover up 
the defects of the plate in the engraver’s proof that is to be 
shown to the printer’s customer? ‘There are inexpensive proof- 
ing machines on the market now that honestly show in proof 
what a printer’s customer may expect from a plate. Mr. St. 
John voices a complaint which ought to be seconded by other 
printers and pressmen who come into contact with this problem. 

R. O. VANDERCOOK. 


Submits an Esthetic Questionnaire 


To the Editor: St. Louis, Missouri. 

With your permission I want to address a questionnaire to 
your readers. (Edison will, no doubt, forgive me for entrench- 
ing on his prerogatives. ) 

The churches are realizing now more and more the value 
of advertising, especially in the newspapers. Often in their 
advertisements they make use of a cross, which is sometimes 
engraved and sometimes set up of rules. I have set several 
such myself — one just recently, which led me to wonder if 


I did the job right. A problem of proportion came to my 
mind, namely: If the stem of a cross is of a certain length, 
how long should the cross-piece be, and at what distance from 
the top should it be placed? I want to find out the proportions 
inherent in a pleasing delineation of a cross. 

Crosses are generally set up of three-point, six-point or 
twelve-point black-face rules. Naturally a large cross made of 
three-point rule does not look well, neither does a small cross 
made of twelve-point rule. The reverse order will be more 
pleasing. Assuming that we have arrived at the proper propor- 
tions for a cross made of six-point rule, one of three-point rule 
should be half as large and one of twelve-point rule should be 
twice as large. When we have arrived at the proportions when 
applied to rule-made crosses, the same law should apply to 
crosses which are drawn with a pen and zinc-etched. Now, 
taking six-point black-face rule, how long should the stem- 
piece and the cross-piece be? And where should the latter be 
located. (Do not let ease of justification enter into the deter- 
mination of an answer.) 

I should prefer that readers get at the problem unbiased by 
any crosses they have seen; that they attack it with a virgin 
mind. But, if they do consult pictures of crosses, I suggest 
that they study them carefully and determine if the pictures 
really meet their idea of what the proper proportions should be. 

It is a problem in esthetics, and I am seeking a consensus 
of opinion about it. It has value for both study and practice, 
and I trust my questionnaire will be taken seriously. Every 
reader is invited to give an answer. If the replies warrant it 
I may present them in a special article on the subject. Answers 
should be addressed to me at 706% Pine street, St. Louis, 
Missouri. N. J. WERNER. 


Outlines Courses Given by the Department of 
Printing Arts, Art Institute of Chicago 
To the Editor: Cuicaco, ILLINOIS. 

As a student of the department of printing arts of the Art 
School of the Art Institute of Chicago, I wish to express the 
gratitude of my fellow students and myself for the additional 
copies of the insert appearing in THE INLAND PRINTER for 
February, which you so kindly supplied us. We also appre- 
ciate the fact that through this publicity our school has been 
brought to the attention of the printing world. And as a 
printer, I should like to bring to the attention of craftsmen, 
and those who find pleasure and inspiration in fine printing, 
some facts about our department of printing arts, which I am 
sure will be of interest to them. 

The department of printing arts is still in its infancy, hav- 
ing been organized in September, 1921, with E. F. Detterer 
as director, for the purpose of training designers for the print- 
ing and allied trades. The course of study covers a period of 
two years, in addition to a year in the lower school required 
of every student. In the lower school, or first year, the stu- 
dent is taught the fundamentals of design, drawing, lettering 
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and color. In the second year at the department of printing 
arts the course of study includes wood block design, cutting 
and printing, drawing from life with anatomy lectures, lectures 
and criticisms on pictorial compositions, lettering, typesetting, 
presswork, history of art and shop visits. The third year offers 
the student a choice of either the advertising design or book 
design work. The advertising design program includes draw- 
ing from life, printing design, typesetting and presswork, adver- 
tising design for posters, and magazine advertisements, and 
lettering. The book design course includes drawing from life, 
pictorial composition, lectures on composition, writing and 
illuminating, lettering, pen drawing, typesetting and presswork. 

The mere outlining of the course gives but a faint notion 
of the ideals of craftsmanship which the student acquires. He 
becomes skilled, not only in designing attractive decorations, 
lettering and illustration, but he learns how to combine them 
with type, paper and ink, so that the whole project is a beau- 
tiful creation. Another source of inspiration and study to 
which the student has access is the collection of fine manu- 
scripts in the possession of the Art Institute, and some of Mr. 
Detterer’s collection, together with some originals and repro- 
ductions of the pages of the master printers and designers of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. From time to time the 
department receives specimens of craftsmanship from the Con- 
tinent, giving us, for study, the modern point of view in the 
illustration and decoration of the printed page. 

It was not until 1922 that the department acquired suffi- 
cient equipment, donated by printers and concerns of the 
allied trades, to do nearly all the work of typesetting and wood- 
block printing at the school. At present the type equipment 
is not nearly sufficient for the twenty-nine students. Here is 
a real opportunity for all craftsmen and those who struggle 
in the cause of better printing, to give practical help in build- 
ing up an institution headed in the right direction. Just as 
soon as we get the type we need to set the beautiful pages, 
embellished with decoration and illustration, so much sooner 
can we hope to see them reproduced for your pleasure in Mr. 
Frazier’s Specimen Review department, or, if the privilege is 
again granted us, in another insert. Not only will you be help- 
ing us in our experimental work, but you will be helping to 
produce the craftsmen who, in the future, will be doing some 
of the best work in America, and you will aid in establishing 
a source from which skilled craftsmen can be drawn. Mr. 
Detterer, I am sure, will welcome the codperation of crafts- 
men’s clubs and all individuals interested in the graphic arts. 

WALTER HUXLEY. 


School Helps to Solve Apprentice Problem 
To the Editor: LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA. 

The writer has been a reader of your magazine for many 
years, in fact from its beginning, and it is a pleasure to give 
reminiscences to the boys here in school and furnish copies 
of THE INLAND PRINTER of the past to compare with copies 
of today. The avowed purpose of creating interest among the 
craft by presenting facts concerning the art, thus inspiring its 
readers to greater efforts, has proved the wisdom of the found- 
ers of your journal, for today it has no peer in the service it 
renders to the printing and allied fraternities. 

The New Era Training School is fostered and supported 
by the New Era Publishing Corporation and the Lancaster 
Press, of Lancaster, the former a newspaper plant, the latter 
a book and job plant. The students admitted for training 
purposes must have a high school education, and be physically 
sound, requirements which have proved their value. In our 
courses we insist upon thoroughness in spelling, syllabification, 
and arithmetic, English, punctuation and grammar, as well as 
etymology. We dwell on literature so that our boys will 
become readers, observers and constructive critics. You can 
readily appreciate how boys studying these literary fundamen- 
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tals are able to read intelligently the excellent articles which 
appear in your magazine. This class of instruction gives the 
boy power and initiative, and provides worth-while printers 
for the future of the “ art preservative.” 

The study of the different type faces, whether foundry, 
linotype or monotype, brings out style, harmony, beauty, ser- 
viceableness in a manner hardly conceivable by those who 
worked under the old “ devil” system. Our boys are sur- 
rounded with the best obtainable literature of printing, and 
are urged to consult books on the subject and write a thesis 
of what they have read. We do not theorize at the expense of 
practice, but have the boys make their theory practical. 

These courses were formulated by the writer, who had 
practical “ devil” beginnings on an old Washington hand pres 
and went through the different departments in the “ pick up 
what you can” system. Afterwards he followed the profes- 
sion of teaching, returning to the trade in the capacity of 
director, and knowing the weakness of former apprentice train- 
ing, he has concluded that the teaching of the fundamentals, 
with a guiding hand, will help to solve the apprentice problem. 

Again commenting on the great service we all derive from 
your excellent journal, I remain, C. J. Ruen, 


Director, The New Era Training School. 





WHAT HELPS TO MAKE UP THE 
IDEAL NEWSPAPER? 


“The first conclusion at which one arrives in the consid- 
eration of the ideal newspaper is that there is no such animal,” 
says George F. Rinehart, publisher of the Covinan (Colo.) 
Citizen, writing for the Washington Newspaper, published by 
the University of Washington, Seattle. 

“No newspaper can be ideal when it features the salacious 
scandal, the risque, the immoral in our imperfect life. The 
portrayal of crime in detail, the obsequious deference to beauty 
in the convict, the labored effort to bring out intimate facts 
that have no bearing on the crime — none of these are ideal 
and they all contribute to that certain psychology which leads 
to moral delinquency and crime. The country newspaper is 
singularly free from this morbid and unworthy attitude. It 
is, on the whole, admirably clean. It rarely invades the privacy 
of the individual or the sanctity of the home. The metropoli- 
tan press is growing more and more away from those high 
ideals of newspapering handed down as legacies from the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen of old-school journalism. 

“That the people are growing restless under this unremit- 
ting breach of ordinary decencies affected by metropolitan 
journalism is evident by the lack of confidence in its leader- 
ship and disregard for its teachings. It has become a common 
saving that the support of certain newspapers is no longer an 
asset but a liability, and that the defeat of a candidate is 
rendered almost a certainty when certain metropolitan papers 
that we all know espouse his cause. Sometimes the country 
press has been known to save a candidate from defeat when 
laboring under the handicap of metropolitan newspaper sup- 
port. Though the emoluments of country editors are so 
meager as to be almost negligible, it is far better to draw 
down the smaller pittance and be independent and free than 
to share in the spoils of metropolitan journalism and write 
under dictation, insult the proprieties, and in general defy the 
ordinary amenities of life, by featuring those things that ought 
to be ignored and stressing to the utmost those things that 
contribute nothing to the uplift or betterment of the human 
race. Better a thousand times a country editor with ideals, 
lifting his community by sheer force of character to a better 
life, a higher moral plane, a richer experience, than to exploit 
divorces, revel in crime details, color news with propaganda, 
and in general assault those ideals of journalism that make 
a better individual life and a more harmonious community.” 
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and transmit orders for any book or publication. 


“The Fleuron”’ 


Throughout the world wherever good craftsmen are dili- 
gently applying themselves to improve their calling and to 
contribute something definitely superior in type designing, 
typography, good printing and bookmaking “The Fleuron” 
is received with enthusiasm. This British undertaking, which 
was launched a year ago by a group of craftsmen in London, 
functions as a forum where the master minds of our day and 
generation meet to consider in a scientific attitude the history, 
philosophy and development of type design, and to present 
their conclusions through this medium. 

That “The Fleuron” has met with hearty support in the 
circle which includes the craftsmen who are doing fine things 
in Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy and North America 
may readily be assumed from the second number of this 
impressive “ journal of typography,” which is edited by Oliver 
Simon. In makeup and format No. 2 of “The Fleuron” 
follows the original number, which appeared early in 1923 
and was reviewed at length in the July, 1923, number of THE 
INLAND Printer. Aside from the sheer physical beauty and 
charm of the nicely printed and bound volume which consti- 
tutes the second number of this erudite publication, it presents 
authoritative discussions based upon profound research of a 
number of personalities whose names are significant in the 
history of type designing; and the text includes expert “ shop 
talk ” which rivets the interests of typographers, type designers 
and printers who are desirous of capitalizing the best that can 
be garnered from the rich heritage of past centuries and intelli- 
gently adapt it to the uses of our time. 

When some modern type designer, who knows his way along 
the old paths, fashions a font of maximum homogeneity — 
that is to say, a type in which the upper case, in spite of its 
much greater angularity and rigidity, accords with the greatest 
fellowship of color and form with the rounder and more viva- 
cious lower-case — then we shall draw nearer to an ideal type, 
is the conclusion reached by Stanley Morison in his scholarly 
paper on “ Toward an Ideal Type,” one of the valuable fea- 
tures of the second number of “ The Fleuron.” On par with 
Mr. Morison’s able exposition of the elements constituting an 
ideal type, is the very practical and lucid article on “ The 
Planning of Printing,” written by our illustrious fellow Ameri- 
can, D. B. Updike. Here is a paper from the pen of Mr. Updike 
that not only has its appeal to the printer who specializes par- 
ticularly in the fine quality of printing and bookmaking, but 
has a message of universal interest to master printers. Mr. 
Updike is eminently fitted to deal with this practical problem 
which the printer faces daily; he has the background of the 
history and practice of printing, and as his splendid article 
eloquently testifies, he is thoroughly alive to the Zeitgeist. 
(This colorful German word appears a number of times in 
the text of this book; it therefore finds its way into this 
review. Zeitgeist literally translated is time ghost, but it 
functions as a short-cut for the phrase “ spirit of the time.”) 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 
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Supplementing the articles by Messrs. Morison and Updike 
are excellent contributions by Julius Meier-Graefe, of Ger- 
many; Pierre Gusman, of France; Bernard H. Newdigate, 
Holbrook Jackson and Roger Ingpen, of England. There are 
a number of splendidly written book reviews and attractive 
inserts (called insets by the English) showing decorated papers 
and specimens of commercial work of English printers. 

“ The Fleuron,” edited by Oliver Simon; bound in a board 
cover reinforced over the hinge with cloth; 124 pages. Printed 
at the Curwen Press, Plaistow, London, and published by “ The 
Fleuron,” St. Stephen’s House, Westminster, London, England. 
Copies may be ordered through The Inland Printer Company. 


“Bookbinding” 

After a practical and thoroughly experienced bookbinder 
has undergone years of painstaking labor to write and compile 
a book that would serve as an invaluable aid to bookbinders, 
librarians, book printers, and also be useful to the apprentice 
in the bindery, the result may well be hailed with genuine 
welcome. The persistent demand voiced for years by men in 
large as well as in small binderies for just such a book finally 
induced John J. Pleger to undertake the task of supplying the 
manifest need in this field. His book, “ Bookbinding,” which 
has just been brought out, bids fair to become the standard 
text book on bookbinding in vocational and trade schools where 
this art is taught, and it will command a place for ready ref- 
erence in binderies, large and small. The outstanding merit 
of Mr. Pleger’s book is in its certain and complete practica- 
bility; and the simple, clear style in which it is written makes 
it readily understandable by the novice as well as by the expe- 
rienced bookbinder. It tells just how to do the work — whether 
by hand or by machine — and makes every step in the opera- 
tion thoroughly clear. 

The author has undertaken the task of making the termi- 
nology of bookbinding universal. “ The terms of bookbinding 
are sometimes technical, but at other times are local or acci- 
dental,” we read in the preface. “To have terms of value it 
is necessary to make them universal, so that a science may be 
based upon them, and one man may profit by the experience 
of another. It may seem strange, yet nevertheless it is true, 
that terms are at variance in different localities, and there 
seems to be no harmonious plan of description.” 

This unscientific lack of uniformity in terminology among 
bookbinders has naturally led to some confusion, which makes 
the exchange of ideas among bookbinders difficult, if not impos- 
sible. This book sets down the terminology that has a stamp 
of authority and experience. Eighteen pages at the outset are 
devoted to bookbinding definitions alone, which clear the way 
for the elucidation of the intricate steps in the operation of 
binding a book. 

While striving to bring out a work that is comprehensive 
—to cover every phase and manner of bookbinding — the 
author has withal been concise in the treatment of this subject. 
The small bindery as well as the large one will find this book 
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exceedingly useful in helping to solve problems that puzzle the 
most skilful and resourceful bookbinder. Two hundred and 
eighty-five illustrations, including halftones and zincs, have 
been used to supplement the text in making clear to the reader 
the various detail operations. 

A full treatment of the following general subjects is 
included: Blank, edition and job forwarding; loose-leaf 
binders; pamphlet binding; finishing; hand tooling; stamp- 
ing; embossing; gilt edging; goffered edging; marbling; the 
care of books; some inconsistencies in bookbinding, etc. 

“ Bookbinding,” by John J. Pleger, is a revised edition of 
“ Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” which originally 
appeared in three volumes; 425 pages; cloth. Published by 
The Inland Printer Company. 


“Linotype Compendium” 

A useful little book of sixty-five pages made up of helpful 
hints to linotype operators and machinists has been received. 
A considerable portion of the text embodied in the book has 
been lifted from the Machine Composition department of THE 
INLAND PRINTER and from other sources. The material has 
been well selected and thus a goodly portion of information 
is put at the fingertips of machine operators who have access 
to the book, which is published by the Lino. Publishing Com- 
pany, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


Three Especially Interesting Books From 
Norman T. A. Munder 

It is always a pleasure to examine printed products from 
the establishment of Norman T. A. Munder, of Baltimore. 
One never fails to be impressed by the fact that this eminent 
printer not only knows his business or profession but is a 
master of the technique of keeping it squarely before the sec- 
tion of the public which he particularly wishes to reach and 
serve. While to the mind of many interested people the name 
Munder is synonymous with de luxe printing, especially high- 
grade color processwork, the three books at hand indicate that 
the name today likewise spells leadership in that great field 
of creative printing which comes under the category of direct 
mail advertising or printed salesmanship. 

The books in question are very interesting specimens of 
printed salesmanship. The first of the trio, “ Direct-by-Mail 
Advertising,” contains the text of six addresses delivered at a 
meeting of the Advertising Club of Baltimore on October 3, 
1923. Mr. Munder’s address, entitled “Appearances,” gives 
the reader an indication of the versatility of this celebrated 
printer. Many paragraphs of his talk are epigrams, to wit: 

Good printing pictures success, good judgment, good merchan- 
dise. . . . Poor printing is an extravagant waste and then some. 

If you receive a finely gotten up piece of printed salesmanship, 
you know there’s a message there well worth while. It means a 
good thing finely presented. 

Good printing means one thing — the advertiser’s real recogni- 
tion of his own message and goods. Direct mail advertising can be 
a reflection or a reflection according to its general appearance. 

Good printers — mind you, good ones —are scarce, but are to 
be sought after. They are becoming all the more popular today, 
which means that success follows in the wake of this better adver- 
tising. It is significant to learn that during the past twelve months 
of unfavorable times in the printing business the better printers 
have been the busier printers. 

This handsome book of sixty-two pages is printed on an 
eighty-pound antique finished book paper and is neatly bound 
in brown board cover with a cloth hinge. 

“Printed Salesmanship and the Personality of Printing 
Ink ” is a fine little book, giving Mr. Munder’s ideas on the 
necessity of keeping the quality of printed matter in harmony 
with the quality of the commodity it represents. 

“Munder’s Reproductions of Etchings” is a beautifully 
printed catalogue showing reproductions of costly etchings 
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made at this famous printing house. Eighteen halftone repro- 
ductions of etchings are used in the catalogue and a description 
of the process of reproduction on hand-made Japanese silk 
vellums is given. From a critical examination of publications 
emanating from this establishment, one not only readily comes 
to understand the reason for the popularity and great expan- 
sion of this printing house, but is impressed with the many- 
sidedness of that outstanding printer, Norman T. A. Munder. 


“Letters to a Printer’s Devil”’ 


On occasions when we have talked to apprentices in print- 
ing establishments we have tried to sound out the coming 
generation of printers on the special feature or department of 
this journal that particularly appealed to them. The answer 
which typifies pretty well the general reaction of apprentices 
is the statement made last fall by an intelligent youngster who 
had had about two years of experience in an eastern print shop: 
“After the boss has finished reading THE INLAND PRINTER he 
marks certain pages which he wants me to read. He always 
specifies Mr. Porte’s articles. The series of ‘Letters to a 
Printer’s Devil’ I enjoyed ever so much. I wish I could get 
the whole series in book form.” 

This apprentice was informed that Mr. Porte would very 
likely embody these instructive letters in a book so that the 
alert and progressive “ comers ” in the printing fraternity could 
avail themselves of the experience and helpful suggestions 
contained in the letters. This was done and the book is now 
ready. The letters of John Martin, apprentice, are in the 
boy’s handwriting and vernacular, reproduced in zinc etchings, 
while Mr. Porte’s letters are typewritten and likewise repro- 
duced in zinc etchings. The book is one that employing print- 
ers could profitably give to the young men who are growing 
up to be the craftsmen of tomorrow. The fundamental philoso- 
phy expressed in the letters is sound and it is put in such a way 
as to appeal to the young printer. 

“Letters to a Printer’s Devil,” by R. T. Porte; artcraft 
binding, gold stamped. Published by the Porte Publishing 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. Copies may be ordered 
through The Inland Printer Company. 


“The Northwestern Miller” Anniversary Number 


Every now and then an outstanding piece of fine printing 
comes along which puts into the shade all previous specimens 
of a somewhat similar purpose and character. Such a speci- 
men at once becomes the pride and joy of all who have occa- 
sion to see it; it is brought out when there are present visitors 
who manifest genuine appreciation of the beautiful and take 
an interest in fine craftsmanship. Far transcending anything 
in the way of a special number of any general magazine or 
business publication that has ever been received for review by 
THE INLAND PRINTER is the fiftieth anniversary number of 
The Northwestern Miller, the journal of the milling industry. 

The reading section of this number of The Northwestern 
Miller consists of 140 pages; it contains over eighty illustra- 
tions, of which twelve are in colors. The size of the pages is 
11% by 14 inches, and ample margins in the reading pages are 
provided. The cover is printed in four colors and gold, the 
title and contents pages lithographed, the heading is illumi- 
nated and an etching completes its illustrative features. Of 
transcendant interest to the typographer are the advertise- 
ments, for the majority of instances one series of type — 
Caslon — being featured to good effect. 

As a specimen of the printers’ art alone this special number 
of The Northwestern Miller is a huge masterpiece. THE 
INLAND PRINTER extends its congratulations to the editors and 
publishers for undertaking the task of producing this epoch- 
marking edition, and also wishes especially to felicitate 
George E. Graves, staff artist, and Henry Hahn, typographical 
superintendent of the Miller Publishing Company, Minneapolis. 
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‘Advertising Campaigns”’ 

Advertising agencies whose operations are national in scope 
have built up elaborate organizations for the gathering of data 
relative to the markets they wish to cultivate. Much prelim- 
inary research work is done before copy is prepared and placed 
with publications and other media. Just how the agencies 
function in this matter has heretofore been regarded as some- 
thing esoteric, and not infrequently the procedure was guarded 
as something akin to trade secrets. 

Harry Tipper and George French, advertising men of high 
standing, have brought out a book devoted solely to the execu- 
tive end of advertising — to market analysis, to organization, 
to the planning and operation of cam- 
paigns. It tells the inside story of 
successful advertising and outlines the 
technique of agency methods. This 
book, “Advertising Campaigns,” deduces 
axioms from successful campaigns and 
shows how to apply them to new cam- 
psigns. It is a guide to the best proce- 
dure of analyzing and planning a cam- 
paign and to the ways and means of 
building an efficient organization to carry 
publicity plans to successful completion. 

“Advertising Campaigns,” by Harry 
Tipper and George French; cloth; 432 
pages; illustrated. Published by D. Van 
Nostrand Company, New York city. 

Copies may be ordered through The 
Inland Printer Company. 


Other Books Received 

“Touring New York” is a book 
made up of articles written for the Eaton 
(Colo.) Herald by Mrs. H. E. Hogue on 
the trip made in 1923 through the Em- 
pire State by members of the National Editorial Association. 
Mrs. Hogue wields a facile pen and has the rare ability of 
observing the worth while. This is a most interesting trav- 
elogue written by a trained newspaper woman. 

“Annual Report of the U. S. National Museum ” for 1923 
is published by the Smithsonian Institution. Copies of this 
cloth-bound volume may be secured for 50 cents by addressing 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


PUBLISH PROCEEDINGS OF INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF MASTER PRINTERS 
BY AXEL EDWARD SAHLIN 


The proceedings of the First International Congress of 
Master Printers, which was held in Gothenburg, Sweden, in 
June, 1923, have been published in book form by Waldemar 
Zachrisson, master printer of Sweden. The proceedings have 
been translated into English and the book is an attractively 
printed volume of 152 pages. 

Following are the subjects dealt with during the congress: 
Printers’ associations as employers’ organizations; the cost 
system in the printing trade in Great Britain, Ireland, Sweden 
and Denmark; art in the printing craft in America, Italy, 
Norway, Sweden and Hungary; standardization of paper sizes 
in Sweden, Germany, America, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
Denmark, Australia and Spain; the training of apprentices in 
Great Britain, Austria, Sweden, Spain, America and Australia. 

R. A. Austen-Leigh, of England, advocated the establish- 
ment of an international bureau of master printers. The con- 
gress expressed its approval of this proposition, and pending 
the establishment of the bureau agreed to observe the following 
tules: (1) In every country the largest organization of master 
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printers will, through its secretary, receive inquiries on matters 
relating to the trade, provided they are written in English, 
French or German, and will answer them in one of the afore- 
said languages. (2) The head organization of every country 
shall be willing to give its publications in exchange for the 
publications of every other country’s head organization. (3) 
Reports of conditions in the industry shall be sent from the 
head organization to a central place, to be arranged there and 
edited in one of the three languages. (4) The congress requests 
that the Federation of Master Printers and Allied Trades of 
Great Britain and Ireland may, at least in the beginning, act 
as a center for the purpose mentioned. The congress unani- 
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Officers of the International Congress of Master Printers 
Carl Z. Haeggstrom, vice-president; 


R. A. Austen-Leigh, president; Waldemar Zachrisson, 


president; Harald Nyholm, vice-president. 


mously approved of the rules as stated in clauses 1, 2 and 3 
in the resolution, and these are to be observed until an inter- 
national bureau becomes an accomplished fact. In regard to 
the fourth clause, a protracted discussion took place as to which 
country should be charged with the commission of functioning 
as a center for international work. On the chairman’s sugges- 
tion, the congress thereafter decided that each country should 
be entitled to appoint a delegate to participate in the prelimi- 
nary work necessary to the establishment of a master printers’ 
international bureau. 

The chairman, Mr. Zachrisson, informed the delegates that 
the resolution had been unanimously accepted by the congress, 
the only alteration being that the Swedish Book Printers’ Asso- 
ciation had been entrusted with the commission referred to in 
clause 4 of the resolution. By this decision of the congress, the 
idea of international codperation came nearer realization than 
could have been anticipated. The next congress will be held 
in three years. No country has been decided upon as yet, the 
decision being entrusted to the new international bureau. 





WHERE ART DOES NOT FLOURISH 


Art does not flourish in hidden places or under restraint, 
or in ignorance of what talent and genius are accomplishing 
throughout the world. All whom we have named or might 
name who have achieved great distinction, who have reflected 
honor on their country, and whose work has beautified some 
of the waste places of our populous cities, have made the treas- 
ures of the world their own. There is not one whose achieve- 
ments have been notable who has not sought his inspiration at 
the fountain of the ancient masters, and who has not often 
refreshed his spirit by communion with fellow workers through- 
out the world.—Presstige. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


Howell & Coyle Buy Controlling Interest 
in “Alta Advertiser” 

A change has recently been completed in 
the ownership of the Alta (Iowa) Adver- 
tiser. R. H. Howell, who has been editing 
the paper since last June, and W. R. Coyle, 
a former employee who has more recently 
been connected with the papers at Redfield, 
South Dakota, and with the Register at 
Storm Lake, have formed the partnership 
of Howell & Coyle and have purchased a 
large amount of stock in the Advertising 
Printing Company. They are now the 
largest individual stockholders, and plan to 
take over the entire stock as soon as prac- 
ticable. The plant and equipment have 
been leased outright from the corporation 
and are being operated independently of it. 
Mr. Howell has been connected with the 
newspaper business in the Northwest for 
over twenty years, Mr. Coyle for about 
eight years. 


Zeese-Wilkinson Company Makes 
Interesting Announcement 

The increasing demands for highly spe- 
cialized engraving and color printing made 
upon the engraving and printing depart- 
ments of Zeese-Wilkinson Company, Long 
Island City, New York, have brought about 
the decision to devote the resources of the 
entire plant to the production of the best 
grade of artwork, color-plate engraving and 
color printing, and to discontinue the ton- 
nage production plant. This concern is dis- 
posing of its tonnage equipment and of the 
presses that have been used for that pur- 
pose, and is adding to the equipment re- 
quired for the better class of color-plate 
engraving and color printing. 


Charles Porter Soulé 

Charles Porter Soulé, western manager 
and a director of the American Type 
Founders Company, passed away on March 
7, 1924. He was taken suddenly, being at 
his work when the summons came. He is 
survived by his widow and a son, Paul R. 
Soulé. 

Mr. Soulé was born at Rochester, Minne- 
sota, on July 17, 1858. He was appointed 
traveling auditor for the American Type 
Founders Company in 1897, and became 
manager of the Chicago house in 1908, suc- 
ceeding John Marder. In March, 1916, he 
became western manager of the company, 
and in June, 1916, a member of the Board 
of Directors. His duties included supervi- 
sion of all the western branches of his com- 


pany, and his travels brought him a wide 
acquaintance. Mr. Soulé was a splendid 
executive, keen of mind, quick of decision 
and prompt in action. In his dealings with 
men he was direct and forceful, seeing 
clearly and acting with great vigor. To 
his employees and business associates he 
was a true friend and counselor, one always 


Charles Porter Soulé 


ready to help when help was needed. In- 
terment was at Rosehill, March 10, under 
Masonic auspices. Mr. Soulé was a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Athletic Association, 
Medinah Temple, and of many clubs and 
organizations in the printing trade. 


U. T. A. Holds Joint Meeting With 
Supplymen’s Guild 

Since the annual meetings of the United 
Typothete of America and the Interna- 
tional Printers’ Supply Salesmen’s Guild, at 
Washington, D. C., negotiations have been 
going on between the officials of both organ- 
izations looking to further codperation. 
These negotiations culminated on Friday, 
March 21, in a joint meeting of the execu- 
tive officers of the U. T. A. and represen- 
tatives of the Supply Salesmen’s Guild, held 
at Chicago. There were present represent- 
ing the guild: Milo E. Hayes, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., president; Charles H. 
Collins, Chicago, second vice-president; 
C. A. Dresser, New York city, ex-president 
international guild; E. H. Gleason, Chi- 


cago, president of the Printers’ Supply 
Salesmen’s Guild of Chicago, and Joseph 
A. Borden, Chicago, a member of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the international guild. 
The U. T. A. was represented by President 
George K. Horn, of Baltimore; First Vice 
President George K. Hebb, of Detroit, ani 
Treasurer Fred W. Gage, of Battle Creek. 

It is proposed that there shall be a joint 
conference board made up of officers o 
both associations, which will meet from two 
to three times a year for the purpose of 
discussing ways and means for future co 
operative effort, looking to the good of 
both associations and the welfare of the 
industry. It is understood that the inter 
national guild will take an active interest 
in promoting the annual convention of the 
United Typothete of America, to be held 
in Chicago in October. 


Business Resumes Rapidly Since 
Earthquake in Japan 

Robert Fulton & Co., importers and ex- 
porters of printers’ supplies at Yokohama, 
Japan, have advised us that they have en- 
larged their printing machine selling force. 
“We are frightfully busy,” the letter states. 
“Our chief trouble is to get machines here 
fast enough. New, absolutely first-class 
connections are solicited.” American manu- 
facturers who wish to cultivate the Japan 
market may receive full information by 
addressing Robert Fulton & Co., Postoffice 
Box 351, Yokohama, Japan. 


Trade Leaders Endorse Third Graphic 
Arts Exposition 

Endorsements of the Third Graphic Arts 
Exposition, which will be held in Milwau- 
kee from August 18 to 23, have been given 
enthusiastically by leaders of the industry 
throughout the country, men who have 
written their names at the top of the pro- 
fession. They believe that the exposition 
and the fifth annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen are events that will do much to 
promote the great printing industry and the 
industries allied with it. They see expan- 
sion of markets, advancement of methods, 
interchange of valuable ideas, and they urge 
that every craftsman who can do so attend 
and that manufacturers and dealers give the 
exposition liberal support. 

Charles Francis, of the Charles Francis 
Press, New York city, is one of the en- 
thusiastic backers of the exposition. He 
heads his statement “ Taking Your Own 
Medicine,” and brings out the point that 
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Twelve Employees Averaging Forty-Seven Years of Consecutive Service with John Sands, Limited, 
Sydney, New South Wales 


while advertising in this country is abso- 
lutely dependent on the printing, litho- 
graphing and allied industries, still these 
great industries have themselves failed thus 
far to see the great value of their own 
“ medicine.” Mr. Francis issued the fol- 
lowing statement: “ The International As- 
sociation of Printing House Craftsmen has 
had a phenomenal growth in the last few 
years, and not the least among the organ- 
izations is the Milwaukee Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, which is also a member 
of the national organization. How was it 
done? By advertising. It is a strange thing 
if our craft should be short on the line 
which they are soliciting from others. This 
leads me to say that the Milwaukee Graphic 
Arts Exposition is one of the best means 
by which to advertise the printing business. 
That is what the writer means by ‘ taking a 
dose of your own medicine.’ ” 


Papermaker and Distributors Hold 
Meetings With Printers 

The S. D. Warren Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, has made an exhaustive sur- 
vey of the question of “ More Business for 
the Printer,” and as a part of its general 
business promotion work held a series of 
meetings at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, in 
February, to which the printers of the city 
were invited. The Chicago Paper Company 
and the Paper Mills’ Company, distributors, 
cooperated in making the meetings a suc- 
cess. Plans for the creation of printing, 
instead of order taking, were presented by 
competent speakers. 


“Ben Franklin Monthly” Changes Hands 

Through a transfer of stock recently con- 
summated the controlling interest in the 
Ben Franklin Publishing Company has 
passed from the Poultry Tribune Company, 
of Mount Morris, Illinois, to Charles C. 
Walden, Jr., and Stanton Mott, of New 
York city. Coincident with this transfer, 
Robert O. Ballou, who has been editor of 
the Ben Franklin Monthly for the past two 
years, has resigned his position and severed 
all connection with the publication. He 
has announced no permanent plans for the 
future, but will immediately carry out two 


personal projects which he has had in mind 
for some time, one the publication of a 
book by Douglas C. McMutrtrie, reviewing 
modern type design in America and includ- 
ing actual specimens of one hundred modern 
types, the other the publication of a book 
of poems by John W. Grimes, who conducts 
a column on the Rockford (Ill.) Republic. 
This book of poems will be handsomely 
decorated with full-page black-and-white 
drawings by James Kady Elwell, of Chicago. 
Mr. Ballou will be glad to send prospec- 
tuses of these books to any one interested. 
For the present he can be addressed at 6148 
Ellis avenue, Chicago. 

The editor of THe INLAND PRINTER takes 
this opportunity to express his appreciation 
of the good will and codperation which Mr. 
Ballou has shown him, and wishes his enter- 
prising colleague success as an independent 
book publisher. 
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Can a Printing House Elsewhere Beat 
This Record ? 

Australia, although a young country, is 
able to produce a world’s record for ser- 
vice. The well known printing firm of Aus- 
tralia, John Sands, Limited, Sydney, New 
South Wales, was established in 1837. The 
accompanying halftone shows twelve of the 
oldest employees, whose years of service 
average forty-seven years, or a total aggre- 
gate of 566 years in all. The names, reading 
from left to right, back row, are: W. 
Mitchell, J. W. Watkins, W. Basden, Noble 
Carter, P. Kennedy, G. Irving; front row: 
S. Carter, W. Billerwell, Robert Sands, D. 
Bourke, J. McAuliffe, T. Buckwell. Fifty- 
seven of the employees of this printing 
establishment have seen over twenty years 
of consecutive service. 


Duplex Opens Chicago Office 

The Duplex Printing Press Company, 
Battle Creek, Michigan, has recently opened 
a sales office in the Chicago Temple build- 
ing, 77 West Washington street, Chicago, 
Illinois. Charles S. Brown, who is well 
known to the printing and publishing fra- 
ternity throughout the Middle West, is sales 
manager in charge of the office. 


Whittingham Printing Company, 
Los Angeles, in New Home 

The new home of the Whittingham Print- 
ing Company, of Los Angeles, is one of the 
most attractive printing establishments in 
the entire Southwest. It is of brick con- 
struction and in design is reminiscent of 
Colonial days, giving a highly pleasing ap- 
pearance both outside and in. It is evident 
at once, however, that the design is espe- 
cially practical; in fact, it would be rather 
difficult to find a building more suitable for 
the printing business. The lighting prob- 
lem has received special attention, with the 
result that all work is done under daylight 
conditions. The floor space of 12,000 square 











New Plant of the Whittingham Printing Company, Los Angeles, California 
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feet permits proper placing of all machin- 
ery. Throughout shop and office the equip- 
ment is thoroughly modern, including sev- 
eral innovations in printing efficiency. The 
plant is situated about two miles from 
downtown Los Angeles, on Washington 
boulevard, a splendid thoroughfare extend- 
ing to the sea. 


Wisconsin Editor and Publisher 
Has Not Retired 

One of our good Milwaukee friends in a 
recent letter enclosed a clipping of a brief 
news item from a newspaper which he be- 
lieved would be of interest to our readers. 
The news item said that George C. Gaskill, 
editor and publisher of the Argyle (Wis.) 
Atlas, had retired after forty years of active 
newspaper work. We printed the story in 
our Trade Notes in the March issue. Imag- 
ine our astonishment when we received a 
marked copy of the Argyle Atlas and found 
the following editorial on the front page of 
the March 13 issue of that newspaper: 

THE INLAND PRINTER, a magazine published in 
Chicago, in its current issue, announces that the 
Atlas editor has retired from business after forty 
years in the printing business. That’s a little pre- 
mature. For fear that somebody will be writing our 
obituary next we will give it as our unbiased 
opinion, based on personal knowledge of the facts 
in the case, that we are too lively for a corpse 
and too busy to retire. Besides we need the money 
to live on, and funeral expenses are high. 

For the publication of the item in ques- 
tion we apologize. We're mighty glad to 
know that Mr. Gaskill is still very much in 
the harness, and sincerely trust that he will 
have many more years of activity in his 
good work as editor. 


Harris Demonstrates New Two-Color 
Offset Press 

When the Harris Automatic Press Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, demonstrated its 
newly designed two-color, 36 by 48 offset 
press on February 19, 20, 21 and 22, many 
of the nation’s lithographers and printers 
witnessed the showing as guests of the Har- 
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facturer takes as many months in adjusting 
a machine after it is first assembled as he 
does in building it, but with this new press 
the assembly was completed about one week 
before the demonstration was started. 

There were twelve subjects on the face of 
the 36 by 48 sheet produced in eight colors. 
On the back of the sheet was the two-color 
subject. This means five times through the 
press. There were 14,000 full sheets. The 
test took place on the regular assembling 
floor of the Harris plant. 


Corrections for Eagle-A Handbook 

The American Writing Paper Company, 
Holyoke, Massachusetts, has just issued a 
printed sheet recording a number of changes 
in its primary lines that have become effec- 
tive since the “Handbook of Quality- 
Standards” was published. It is devised 
for inserting in the handbook in order to 
bring it up to date. The emendations em- 
body important revisions and changes in 
weights, colors, water-marking, introduction 
of new lines, etc. The matter is divided 
off by perforations for readily tearing apart, 
and each section is designated with the page 
number corresponding to the place where 
it is intended to be pasted in the handbook. 
These correction sheets are being mailed to 
printers and others who have the Eagle-A 
Handbooks. 


Frank O. Sullivan Now With Wesel 
Company 

The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company 
announces the acquisition of the services of 
Frank O. Sullivan, well known as editor of 
The Offset Printer, who will take charge of 
the photo-lith division of the sales depart- 
ment. Mr. Sullivan has been a close student 
of offset lithography in this country, as well 
as abroad, for many years. He possesses a 
fund of information that is invaluable to 
lithographers and printers interested in off- 
set, all of which is now available to the 
trade through the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
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ris organization. There were many unusual 
features of the demonstration, among which 
was the fact that the press had just been 
assembled; it was the first of the new 
designs to be finished. Ordinarily a manu- 


Company. It is the intention of the Wesel 
company shortly to announce a complete 
photo-lith transfer room, which will include 
the Wesel camera. The photo-lith transfer 
room, however, is being considered as a unit 
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and it is the plan of the Wesel company to 
render a complete service in installing photo 
transfer equipments for the offset trade. 


Frank O. Sullivan 


The many friends Mr. Sullivan has ac- 
quired during years of active work in boost- 
ing the offset process will be glad to learn 
of his new association, which means a wider 
scope for his personal service. 


Inland Daily Press Association Holds 
Annual Meeting 

The annual meeting of the Inland Daily 
Press Association for 1924 was held at the 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, on February 19 
and 20. A gain in the membership of the 
organization was reported by Secretary Wil 
V. Tufford. J. S. Hubbard, of Columbia, 
Missouri, executive secretary of the Mis- 
souri Press Association, was called upon to 
preside at the round table, which proved 
to be one of the most popular and valuable 
departmentals of the convention. One of 
the interesting features of the gathering was 
the address by Miss Emily Smith, business 
manager of the Record-Herald, Wausau, 
Wisconsin. Officers elected for the ensuing 
year were: George D. Lindsay, Chronicle, 
Marion, Indiana, president; Wil V. Tuf- 
ford, Clinton, Iowa, secretary-treasurer. The 
directors elected included: Lee P. Loomis, 
Journal, Muscatine, Iowa; J. H. McKeever, 
American-News, Aberdeen, South Dakota; 
F. H. Burgess, Tribune, La Crosse, Wiscon- 
sin; O. H. Lindsay, Whig-Journal, Quincy, 
Illinois; William Southern, Examiner, In- 
dependence, Missouri; A. Haswell, Sentinel- 
Tribune, Bowling Green, Ohio; E. J. Ot- 
way, Times-Herald, Port Huron, Michigan; 
C. R. Butler, Free Press, Mankato, Minne- 
sota; J. C. Fischer, Citizen, Cairo, Illinois. 

The vice-presidents chosen to represent 
the publishers in their respective States in- 
clude the following: Arkansas, George H. 
Adams, Pine Bluff, Graphic; Illinois, E. J. 
Raymond, DeKalb, Chronicle; Indiana. 
George L. Saunders, Bluffton, Banner; 
Iowa, S. G. Goldwaite, Boone, News- 
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Republican; Kansas, Charles F. Scott, Iola, 
Register; Kentucky, J. L. Roth, Paducah; 
Michigan, T. O. Huckle, Ypsilanti, Ypsi- 
lantian-Press; Minnesota, L. S. Whitcomb, 
Albert Lea, Tribune; Missouri, W. C. Van 
Cleve, Moberly, Monitor-Index; Ne- 














George D. Lindsay 


braska, Jennie S. Workman, Falls City, 
Journal; North Dakota, E. A. Tostevin, 
Madan, Daily Pioneer; Ohio, F. E. Alvord, 
Sandusky, Star Journal; Ontario, Major 
H. B. Burgoyne, St. Catherines, Standard ; 
Pennsylvania, J. F. Steinman, Lancaster, 
News-Journal; South Dakota, W. R. Ro- 
land, Mitchell, Republican; Wisconsin, 
C. E. Broughton, Sheboygan, Press. 


The Portes Scale Mount Rubidoux, 
Riverside, California 

Mr. and Mrs. R. T. Porte, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, are spending the winter in 
southern California. Scaling the mountain 
peaks seems to be the chief diversion of the 
visitors to the land of sunshine and flowers. 
The reproduction shows the Portes with 
their hosts at the cross on the top of Mount 
Rubidoux, California. The party, from left 
to right, are: Mrs. R. Earl, Mrs. Porte, 
W. D. Clarke, Mrs. Clarke and R. T. Porte. 


Second Paper Industries Exposition 

An exhibit of glassine paper showing the 
many uses to which this practically trans- 
parent form of paper is put, will be the 
feature of one of the exhibits at the Second 
Paper Industries Exposition to be held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York city, 
during Paper Week, beginning April 7, at 
the time of the conventions of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association, National Paper 
Trade Association and affiliated bodies. 

The Westfield River Paper Company, 
Russell, Massachusetts, is working out this 
exhibit, which will show both plain and 
embossed glassine papers, together with two 
specialties, celloglas and silver-coated paper 
glas. The variety of uses for such papers 
will be shown in an unusual form in this 
exhibit. Another exhibitor has arranged 
for a special exhibit by loan from the United 
States Forest Service laboratory at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, which will show the prog- 
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ress of a log through the pulp and paper 
mill to the finished sheet. This will be done 
by means of photographs, together with 
wood in the rough and chip form, with bot- 
tles of pulp, chemicals and sheets of the 
finished papers. A series of framed pictures 
will show the development of papermaking 
from the earliest times, as a display of par- 
ticular historical interest. 

In the machinery and equipment sections 
there will also be numerous very interesting 
exhibits. The Potdevin Machine Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York, for example, 
will have in operation pasting, gumming 
and gluing machinery for edge, strip and 
solid surface covering of paper, cardboard, 
cloth and similar materials. 


Completes Sixty Years’ Service With 
Australian Firm 

An artistic menu card sent us by Troedel 
& Cooper, Proprietary, Limited, litho and 
offset printers, of Melbourne, Australia, is 
quite unique. It was used at a congratu- 
latory dinner given by that firm to one of 
its directors, William Colley, on the com- 
pletion of his sixtieth year of service with 
the firm, and also to those employees of at 
least twenty-five years’ service. There were 
thirty guests, and as these represent twenty- 
five per cent of the total staff, the relations 
between this firm and its employees must 
be of so cordial a nature as to quiet the 
occasional reports of industrial unrest in 
the great southern Commonwealth. W. A. 
Troedel, managing director, supported by 
E. E. Cooper and A. Hewett, directors, pre- 
sented Mr. Colley with a silver tea and 
coffee service and made appreciative refer- 
ences to his services since he commenced as 
a boy with the founder of the firm, the late 
Charles Troedel, “ the father of lithography 
in Australia,” with one hand press in a 
little shop on the site of the present Mel- 
bourne Town Hall, when Melbourne was a 
village with tree stumps in the main streets 
and was surrounded by forests. The present 
plant is the most up-to-date in the Com- 
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monwealth. In spite of his years Mr. Colley 
has not yet tired of printing. After a holi- 
day in the Blue Mountains he is returning 
to the position of production manager 
which he has held for so long, and in which 
he has taught the trade to the majority of 
Australia’s litho printers of today. 


Bring Out New Spaceband 
The Schuyler-Hildman Saw-Trimmer & 
Linotype Supply Company, Chicago, has 
brought out a new invention in spacebands 











Improved Spaceband 


for linetype machines. The new spaceband 
has a moving slide on both sides, making 
the accumulating of metal impossible. Full 
information may be secured by addressing 
the manufacturers at 160 North Wells 
street, Chicago. 


Continuous Form Printing Company In- 
stalling Enormous Rotary Press 

The Continuous Form Printing Company, 
Incorporated, makers of fan-fold billing 
forms, are just installing what is now the 
widest rotary press in New York city. It 
prints a sheet of paper 96 inches wide at a 
speed of 150 revolutions a minute, which 
is equal to 9,000 revolutions an hour, and 
as there are four forms printed with each 
revolution this means a production of 
36,000 fan-folded forms an hour. 

This machine performs a number of oper- 
ations on the forms at one time. It is the 
invention of R. C. Stevenson, president of 
the company. The company builds its own 
machinery and is making rapid strides in 
supplying New York users with forms as 
well as turning out some new products. 


Publishers Attend Graduating Exercises 

About fifty New York State publishers 
and printers, including graduates of the Em- 
pire State School of Printing and a num- 
ber of distinguished guests, attended the 
third semiannual commencement exercises 
of the school on February 23. John W. 
Baker, chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation of the New York State Publishers’ 
Association, acted as toastmaster, introduc- 
ing Millard Atwood, vice-president of the 
New York Press Association; Ted Seide- 
man, of Albany, secretary of the Second 
District Typothete; C. D. Osborne, pub- 
lisher of the Auburn Citizen, and president 
of the New York State Associated Dailies; 
Frank E. Gannett, of Rochester, president 
of the New York Publishers’ Association; 
Ross W. Kellogg, director of the school; 
Carlton Fowler, who represented the grad- 
uates, and John Clyde Oswald, editor of 
The American Printer, who was the prin- 
cipal speaker. Mr. Oswald told personal 
reminiscences of his early experiences as a 
printer and concluded by emphasizing the 
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value of good craftsmanship and its relation 
to the progress of civilization. 

The other speakers gave brief addresses, 
bringing their felicitations to the graduates 
and congratulating the directors on the suc- 
cess of the Empire State School of Printing. 


They also urged the graduates to do their 
work well, and to continue their reading 
and studies. Frank E. Gannett told how 
the project of the printing school had been 
launched through the codperation of New 
York State publishers, who had put up 
about $50,000 for the purpose, and that the 
success of the school means that publishers 
may look forward to the time when the 
shortage of printers will be relieved. 


New Paper in Florida 
The Miami Beach (Fla.) Tribune, which 
has just made its appearance, starts off with 
two new intertypes. Side magazine units 
will later be added to these standardized 
machines if the need for them should arise. 


Organize Large Supply Company to Serve 
Pacific Coast Printers 

Out of the West comes the news of the 
formation of the Independent Printers’ Sup- 
ply Company, with a capitalization of a 
quarter of a million dollars, and headquar- 
ters at 163 First street, San Francisco, with 
a branch at 421 Wall street, Los Angeles. 
Another branch will be opened at Portland, 
Oregon, in the near future. The company 
is a consolidation of several printers’ ma- 
chinery and supply houses heretofore con- 
ducted separately, and embraces practically 
all branches of the printing art. Each 
department will be in charge of a man who 
has had years of experience in his respec- 
tive field. 

The president and general manager of 
the company is E. C. Bickford, who, as sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Shattuck & Bickford 
Company, San Francisco, for many years 
represented standard lines of printers’ ma- 
chinery on the coast, and gained a reputa- 
tion as an expert on cutting, punching, per- 
forating and other bindery machinery. The 
vice-president is T. W. Hensley, of Prince 
& Hensley, a concern which has for several 
years been located in Los Angeles, carrying 
a line of type, wood goods and printing ma- 
chinery. He is a recognized authority on 
printing presses and printers’ machinery. 

The secretary and treasurer is John S. 
Thompson, whom our readers will remem- 
ber as editor of the Machine Composition 
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department of this publication for many 
years and as author of technical books on 
the mechanism and operation of the lino- 
type, as well as of a history of the art of 
composing type by machinery. Since his 
withdrawal from the manufacture of the 


Thompson typecaster, of which he was the 
inventor, Mr. Thompson has lived in Cali- 
fornia and has been engaged in the printers’ 
supply business in San Francisco. 

Another member of the new corporation 
is Justin R. Nevraumont, who brings into 
the organization his many years of experi- 
ence as a manufacturer of type and brass 
rule, and who will have charge of this de- 
partment of the new company. 

Among the lines which the new company 
represents exclusively on the Pacific Coast 
are: A. G. Burton’s Sons, perforating and 
punching machines; Gowdy high-speed en- 
velope presses; Carver Company, emboss- 
ing and die-cutting machinery; Wood & 
Nathan standard high-speed printing press; 
Wood Machinery Company, stereotyping 
machinery; Wood Flong Corporation, dry 
matrices; Vandercook & Sons, proof presses; 
Hacker Manufacturing Company, plate 
gages and rectifiers; Margach Manufactur- 
ing Company, automatic metal feeders; 
Cheshire & Greenfield Manufacturing Com- 
pany, composing-room saws; Carrom Com- 
pany, composing-room furniture and wood 
goods; Chicago Metal Manufacturing 
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arch Engineering Company, metal furnaces; 
New Jersey Wire Stitcher Company, wire 
stitchers. In addition to these lines the 
company will handle the products of other 
manufacturers of printing equipments. 


Roy G. McCormick Joins Monomelt 

R. G. McCormick, who has been con- 
nected with the Intertype Corporation for 
the past ten years, representing that concern 
as salesman in Indiana and western Ken- 
tucky during the past five years, has joined 
the forces of the Printers Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, manufacturers of 
the Monomelt single melting system for 
typesetting machines, as representative in 
Indiana and Kentucky. Before taking up 
sales work for the intertype Mr. McCor- 
mick was one of the best known linotype 
machinists in the Middle West. 

When the linotype was being installed in 
many newspaper and commercial printing 
plants, Mr. McCormick was employed by 
the Columbus (Ohio) Citizen, graduating 
from that office as a linotype machinist. At 
the time he joined the force of inspectors 
of the Intertype Corporation he was head 
machinist for the old Detroit Journal. 


Nebraska Press Association Meeting 

The fifty-second annual meeting of the 
Nebraska Press Association was held at 
Grand Island, Nebraska, on February 21, 
22 and 23. More than one hundred news- 
paper publishers from all parts of the State 
attended this convention, which was the 
largest and most successful journalistic gath- 
ering ever held in Nebraska. Notable ad- 
dresses were delivered by Judge Bayard 
Paine, of the Circuit Court of Nebraska; 
E. S. Close, of the Lincoln Typographical 
Union; Henry Allen Brainerd, historian of 
the Nebraska Press Association; Emmett 
Finley, representative of the American 
Press Association; Mrs. W. G. Rood, of 
North Loup; Prof. C. K. Morse, of the 
Curtis School of Agriculture, Grand Island; 
J. S. Kroh, Ogallala, president of the Ne- 
braska Press Association, and Ole Buck, 
Harvard, field secretary of the association. 

New officers elected for the coming year 
were: Mrs. Marie Weekes, Norfolk, editor 
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Company, steel furniture; American Steel 
Chase Company, chases and_ galleys; 
American Wood Type Company, wood 
type; Damon & Sons, foundry type; Mon- 





of the Norfolk Press, president; J. C. 
Alden, York, vice-president; Miss Naomi 
B. Buck, Harvard, secretary, and F. O. 
Edgecomb, Geneva, treasurer. 
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The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be made 
through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfill honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


RaitHpy, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 
RaITHBY, —— & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
, England. 

Penrose & Co., Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 
England. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), 
delaide, Australia. 

ALEx. Cowan & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WimsLe & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

H. Catmets, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

Joun Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHooRN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 


General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under heading “ Situations Wanted,” 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price is 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
—— Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 
aesired. 











BOOKS 


FOR SALE — 52 bound volumes Inland Printer, 
71- = half leather, cloth sides. F. Cc. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 





beg 19-1897 to volume 
LEE, 465 Main street, 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A WELL-THOUGHT-OF commercial and color printing house, in downtown 

Chicago, needs the services of a mature man who is primarily a thor- 
oughly experienced and successful printing salesman; he must have a 
Chicago clientele as the nucleus for at least $50,000 additional business 
which we will expect him to bring to us; he may, or may not, wish to invest 
with the present owner-manager of this splendid plant rendering a complete 
art, copy and printing service, with equipment including ten cylinders and job- 
bers and bindery —a larger business than one man can easily direct. Should 
you know a man who can fill the above requirements, you will do him a 
favor by calling his attention to this ad. A 31 








SALESMEN — Wanted, a well-introduced firm, dealing in printing and book- 

binding machines, who would be prepared to sell in England and Colonies, 
for its own account, with good profit, a well-introduced SMALL RULING MA- 
CHINE; ruling width of the machine 1934 inches; the machine is despatched 
completely assembled and pays for itself quickly; every printer and bookbinder 
is interested in this machine, which saves time and money; state experience and 
reference. L. G. 5343, RUDOLF MOSSE, Leipzig, Germany. 


CAPITAL WANTED for fast printing press; mechanical engineer, long experi- 

ence in printing machinery and patents, has designed rapid auto platen 
job press that will print type forms and heavy half-tones 7,000 an hour; 
remarkably simple, cheap to build; approved by other experts; $30, 000 
needed to build first machine, make patterns, jigs, etc.; details and liberal 
arrangements to principal having the cash. A 34. 








ON ACCOUNT OF ILL-HEALTH I must retire from the printing business; 

I will sell my printing plant, building and equipment, and a 6-room house 
situated in one of the best locations in Cleveland, for $43,000 cash, or $25,000 
cash and $18,500 first mortgage; established 1399. If interested write for 
full particulars to GEORGE J. SNYDER, 10900-10902 Superior avenue, Cleve- 
ani io. 


WANTED: MILLER PRESSMAN — Exceptional opportunity for high-class 

man who desires to become financially interested in growing and paying 
business at Denver, Colorado; union; sales for 1923 nearly $50,000. Give 
experience, references, and amount able to invest. Address at once BOX 15, 
Room 508 Mercantile Bldg., Denver, Colo. 


JOB PLANT in large Wisconsin city, suueped with a Kelly and Millers; 
must give up on account of health. A 13 


PRINTING SHOP for sale; 
Indiana city; price $3,500. 











good live three-press job printing shop in northern 
A 863. 








FOR SALE 


BESIDES OUR REGULAR line of overhauled, used and new printing and 
binding machinery, we offer the following: 31 by 42, 33 by 46, 33 by 50, 

39 by 53, 46 by 68-inch Miehles; the 53/7 and 68/7 have spiral drive; 40- inch 

Sheridan modern style Seybold cutter with pinking or straight knives; 

heavy engravers proof press; 14 by 22 Colts Laureatte presses; 

Scott special cylinder and creaser; 39 by 52 and 46 by 6 

newspaper and job presses; 12 by 16 Seyboid Duplex trimmer, overhauled, 

special price $400; several special rule and spacing materials cabinets; 8 by 

12 to 14% by 22 C. & P. presses; Hamilton wood and steel furniture, com- 

plete outfits. Buyers in central states tell us your wants). WANNER MACHY. 

CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE — Fuller folding machine, serial No. 747, size 32 by 44 inches, 

2-, 3- and 4-folds with 16-page parallel folds; equipped with 1% H.P. 
motor; machine used but little; taken down and carted up two years ago 
preparatory to moving plant; all parts believed to be intact, and should make 
a profitable piece of equipment for one whose work requires this sort of ma- 
chine; can be bought cheap; make us an offer. NITSCHKE PRINTING 
CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — Model 43 Optimus with direct connected Kimble Variable speed 

motor; has had less than a month of actual use and is just like new; also 
two new series Gordon presses with Miller feeders and direct connected motors 
—one 10 by 15, the other 12 by 18; also one 11 by 17 Auto-press; prices on 
above equipment low and terms to suit. WM. L. PACKARD, Geneva, N. Y. 














CYLINDER PRESS and practically new Omaha attached folder for sale cheap, 

account installing web press; six column quarto Chicago-Taylor with eight 
chases, in good condition, available April 20th. Write for samples of work 
and price. Can deliver 200 miles by truck. THE NEWS-MESSENGER, 
Marshall, Minn. 








Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 








The Name MEGILL 


on a gauge pin is a guarantee of quality and all 
genuine goods have this name stamped on them. 
Insist on Megill products. If not at your dealer’s, 
order themfrom us. J/lustrated circulars on request. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 











Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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FOR SALE — Harris automatic presses: three (3) two-color S.1 (16 by 20) 

presses; three (3) one-color S.1 (16 by 20) presses; two (2) one-color 
E.1 envelope presses; each press is of the latest type and guaranteed to be in 
perfect condition; fuH information regarding these presses upon request. A 833. 


FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and ay A presses 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited. GIBBS- BROWER 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 


SIX ROUSE PAPER LIFTS, type CC, maximum sheet size 43 by 56, guaran- 
teed to be in first-class condition; ready for immediate shipment; price 
$200 each. THE GEO. C. WHITNEY CO., Worcester, Mass. 


KIDDER PRESS, 13 by 27, flat bed, roll feed, prints 2 colors at one impression, 
punch, perforate, and cut, electrical equipment if desired; bargain. ECON: 
OMY, 1506 Lexington avenue, New York city. 


CHANDLER & PRICE 12 by 18 New Series, with Miller feeder, long fountain, 
brake, counter, etc., price $625.00. BUCKEYE PRINTING & NOVELTY 
CO., 2974 West 25th street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


eon CYLINDER PRESS FEEDER, pile type, complete with auxiliary 
or, etc.; will feed sheets up to 38 by 50; price $400 F.O.B. cars. 
JOBSON *PRINTING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New Model National book sewing ma- 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH 
CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE —A new electrically equipped Elliott addressing machine and 
seven cabinets at less than half price. Write THE DENNEY TAG COM- 
PANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa. 


SMALL PRINTERS INK MILLS, capacity 5 or 8 lbs., for regrinding skinned 
up or rubbery inks. PRINTERS INK MILL CO., 1303 Fond du Lac 
avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE — Anderson job folder, 25 by 38, in good condition, practically 
new; will sell at a sacrifice. E. V. STUMP, Manager E. & V. Publishing 
House, Nappanee, Ind. 


FOR SALE — One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one-color press with Upham 
attachment, making it capable of two-color work; A-1 condition; reason- 
able price. A 22 



































FOR SALE — Thompson Typecaster, purchased in 1922; in perfect condition 
: and daily operation; cheap for cash, or terms. G. L. CASWELL, Ames, 
owa. 





FOR SALE — Seybold three-knife trimmer, practically new; bargain if re- 
moved at once. THE SUPERIOR PRINTING COMPANY, Akron, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — One new Miller feeder No. 4322, with or without variable speed 
pulley and motor. THE HARRISON COMPANY, Union City, Indiana. 








FOR SALE --U. S. Patent 1,422,914 automatic slip-sheeting attachment and 
duplicate assembling device for well known platen press feeder. A 30. 


FOR SALE — 13 by 19 Universal press; 1% H.P. A.C. variable speed oo: 
7 by 11 late Pearl; 26-inch C.& P. cutter; all in fine shape. A 3 








FOR SALE — Money-making printing plant, well rapee. in good location; 
handy to Pittsburgh; best reasons for selling. A 28 





FOR SALE — 40-inch Sheridan ‘“‘ New Model”? paper cutter. A 985. 








HELP WANTED 
All Around Man 





April, 1924 





Efficiency Engineer 


EFFICIENCY ENGINEER — We are looking for the best ogy “ Efficiency 

Man” in the business; we have a complete, printing plant, including elec- 
trotyping and engraving departments; our business amounts ‘to a little over 
three-quarters of a million a year. We want a man for two or three weeks 
to look us over from cellar to roof, including cost accounting and other office 
and factory systems. Please do not bother answering this ad. unless you can 
prove by past performances that you are thoroughly qualified to render services 
of this kind. Please give fullest particulars, including experience, references, 
and charges in first letter. A 26 








Estimator 





ESTIMATOR WANTED — Large plant in Chicago offers excellent opportunity 
e _— man experienced on general run of high-grade commercial 
work. A 865. 





Executives 








FINANCIAL MAN to take charge of office management and supervise ail 

accounting; preference will be given to a man familiar with printing and 
advertising; only men of proven executive and organization ability, with rei- 
erences of the very highest grade, will be considered; splendid opportunity for 
the RIGHT man to make permanent connection with big, progressive firm; 
please give full particulars regarding experience, salary, etc., in first letter. 
If possible enclose some kind of photo. A 3. 





Managers and Superintendents 





WANTED — General foreman or superintendent for job shop in town of 
25,000; will sell shares of stock to right party; must come recommended 

and a practical printer; splendid opportunity for good man; sickness remov- 

ing one member of firm; excellent field; shop doing large’ volume of work 
44, 





ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT for printing department wanted; excep- 

tional opportunity for live man (35-38) with real practical experience in 
high-class black and color work. BRIGDENS, LIMITED, Engravers and 
Printers, Toronto, Canada. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Excellent opening for an all-around printer with 
record of successful production; plant in middle western city doing 
$350,000 business; give references and compensation expected. 








Miscellaneous 





LEARN LINOTYPING, Monotyping or Intertyping at home in spare time; 

steady, clean work at $55 a week; easy to learn through amazing inven- 
tion, The Thaler Keyboard; mail post card or letter for free book and details 
of special short-time offer; write NOW. THALER SYSTEM, 24 Loan & 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 





Pressroom 





PRESSROOM FOREMAN — Seven cylinder plant in mid-western city will 

consider application of a high-grade foreman who can show record of suc- 
cessful production of highest grades of color work; non-union; state work- 
ing record and salary desired. A 41 





Salesmen 


SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
col" = 2 i 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABINET 
radfor 











STONEMAN-PRINTER — General range of advertising and commercial work, 

much of it in colors; must be quick and accurate and able to keep presses 
moving; plenty of material and up-to-date equipment. Give full particulars, 
including names of two former employers. Union shop in cmmuy located 
city of 140,000. A 29. 





Composing Room 





PRINTER — Who can set effective composition for direct advertising and gen- 

eral commercial work; knowledge of stonework desirable; medium size 
plant in middle western city of 150,000 doin ae class of work; latest 
type faces and plenty of material to work wit! send samples of work and 
full particulars with first letter; union. A 35. 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN — For a plant with five linotypes and work- 
ing about six hand men on book and job printing, in Ohio city; give 
experience fully, with references and salary wanted. 945. 








WANTED — Monotype keyboard operator experienced in all classes of work; 
steady position. ROCHESTER MONOTYPE COMPOSITION CO., 77 
South avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





WANTED —A reliable linotyper with two or three machines; can locate 
. \ a printer in an up-to-date establishment; plenty of work available. 


JOB COMPOSITOR with knowledge of imposition and book work; steady job; 
union; scale $42. TRIBUNE CO., Pocatello, Idaho. 








WANTED —- Experienced machinist-operator; good job for right man; union. 
BURNETT-POOLE PRINTING CO., Hannibal, Mo. 








INSTRUCTION 





INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system 
in conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO 
BENNETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Composing Room 


COMPOSING ROOM EXECUTIVE — Young and energetic, who has gone 

through the mill by the following successive steps: practical printer — 
Monotype caster operator—-keyboard operator — combination operator, gradu- 
ally specializing in the more intricate Monotype composition, including several 
years of foreign language export catalogue work — Instructor in Monotype 
Company school for operators — Traveling representative for Monotype Com- 
pany — Monotype operator-in-chief in several machine plants — composing 
room foreman in plant using Monotypes; has executive ability, can handle 
composing room problems from laying out copy to lock-up, has a very good 
printing knowledge of French, Spanish, Portuguese and German; is a family 
man and wants to settle permanently with the firm best able to take full advan- 
tage of his knowledge; no union affiliations; moderate salary and share of 
profits preferred. A 37. 

















long and 55 points high, as well as no-ri 


ordinary ribbed slugs from matrix slides. 








LINOTYPE AND INTERTYPE USERS! 


With the Norib Low Slug and Rule Caster # gps “neg — sad —_ < ning? hard ems 

rules and borders, all of even thickness 
and exact height, on the ordinary (Universal) mold of the Linotype or Intertype, with Best investment we have ever made.—Barringion Review, Barrington, Il. 
ordinary liners and slides. Attachment is applied same as a liner, without remov- Were surprised to find how accurate the slugs were.— Hignell Ptg. Co., 
ing mold, drilling holes or any adjustments. The operation is the same as casting 


Price: Outfit casting 6-pt. low slugs and up to 9-pt. borders, $10.00. Sent on ten days approval. 
Write for details. Ordering state whether for LINOTYPE or INTERTYPE. 


THE NORIB CO., 132 West 31st Street, NEW YORK 


Please Mention Tue INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 








SOME SPONTANEOUS COMMENT: 


Winnipeg, Man. 

One of the best things for a print shop we have seen for some time.— 
Patriot Press, Inc., Putnam, Conn. 

Does the work to perfection. Solves the low slug problem.— News- 
Register, Forest, Miss. 




















April, 1924 


COMPOSING ROOM FOREMAN, open shop; competent through experience, 

thorough in stonework, correct margins; student of type faces and correct 
composition; have executive ability and can appreciate the necessity of a low 
hour cost; correspondence invited. C. F. RADTKE, 11 Erie street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


COMPOSITOR, A-1, desires position with a firm doing better grade printing, 
monotype shop preferred; experienced on high-class advertising and cata- 

log composition, understands cost system, working knowledge of printing opera- 

tions; good education; young; open for employment May first. A 24. 
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BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Bookbinding Machinery 








H. P. STOLP & CO., 234 S. Desplaines street, Chicago. Specialists in re- 
building book sewing machines, case making machines, casing-in machines, 
folders and folder feeders. Real service. 





HOFFMANN TYPE = ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


Large stock on hand. 





SERVICE MAN — Practical top-notch printer, accurate and critical, wants to 

hear from printing concern or agency in need of a man who can give real 
printing service; experienced as copy writer, plan man and designer of layouts 
that appeal and sell quality printing; references given. A 32. 


Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock. 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





JOB COMPOSITOR, with some experience on stone work, desires a position 

in a modern and growing plant; one that handles the better class of print- 
ing; I am 34 years of age, union, and at present employed, but I would like 
io make a change; mid-western states or Pacific coast. A 36 


SITUATION WANTED — Apprentice compositor taking I. T.U. Course; 
permanent, in good job shop, with opportunity to complete apprenticeship. 
0. D. ERNSBERGER, 1403 Elizabeth street, Peoria, 


MONOTYPE COMBINATION MAN wants position; now employed; four 
years’ experience; steady worker and capable of producing good work; 
non-union; go anywhere. A 33. 











Executives 





EXECUTIVE HEAD or production foreman desires correspondence with depend- 
able concern seeking a practical printer with character, loyalty, and admin- 
trative efficiency of high order; trained in business management, estimating, 
buying, selling, handling of men; familiar with every department and opera- 
tion; capable of thinking, acting, planning, producing methodically and eco- 
nomically better printing of every description (black and color); aggressive, 
progressive, decisive; married, 44; anywhere for permanency; non-union. A 18. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Brass Typefounders 

HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Calendar Pads 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
cheapest on the market; 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 








1062 Gilbert avenue, 
Calendar pads now ready for shipme nt; the best and 
write for sample books and prices. 





Chase Manufacturers 


BARNHART BROTHERS & 
gloss steel chases; 





SPINDLER — Superior electric welded silver 
a complete line. For address see Typefounders. 





Counting Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Cylinder Presses 





EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL, all-around printer with unusual experience as 
foreman, superintendent, estimator, salesman and buyer of paper stock and 
equipment, desires to make a change; accustomed to meet and correspond with 
the most exclusive customers; best of references; middle aged, married; good 
habits, religious, well appearing. A 25. 


EXPERIENCED ADVERTISING MAN, who can apply his knowledge of 
advertising to the sale of printing and get results; will consider a sales 
management; knows estimating. A 19. 


Managers and Suanchiseaiaie 











MANAGER — Practical printing experience, having had supervision over large 
organization; good knowledge of accounting, cost finding, estimating, buy- 

ing, selling, advertising and management; available for high-class executive 

position. A 832, care The Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New York city. 


WANTED — A position as mechanical aes by practical man of wide 

experience on all kinds and classes of work; one who knows his business; 
can take full charge and produce satisfactory results; have good executive 
ability; best of references. 2. 








Office 


WANTED — College man, editor and subscription correspondent, 54, desires 
connection with reliable concern; over 5 years in last engagement; $50 
a week. 930 N. Ridgeland, Oak Park, Ill. 


EDITOR AND MANAGER small city daily seeks position in mid-west; 
buy interest. A 40. 








might 





Pressroom 


PRESSROOM FOREMAN — Thoroughly experienced in all classes of com- 

mercial half-tone and color, also catalog printing; good executive and can 
get results; would prefer New York State, Ohio or Western Pennsylvania. 
A 908. 








POSITION WANTED as foreman pressroom; 14 years’ experience in modern 
pressrooms; would prefer a Pennsylvania or Michigan, but would 
consider position anywhere. 





PRESSMAN, —— on Duplex and cylinder presses, desires steady posi- 
tion; union. 45. 





Proofroom 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 





Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 
street, Chicago. 





239 Centre street, 
The only ‘ safe” 


New York, and 132 S. Clinton 
gas heaters for all printing presses. 





Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., 
Chicago. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York. 
engraving machinery. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. 
Creek, Mich. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 





general offices, 7 
Eastern office, 38 Park row, 


e 0 S. Dearborn street, 
New York. Send for catalogue. 





Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 





Mat and stereo. machinery. Battle 





608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 





Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x914 
an 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
‘hicago. 








Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring ont etching process; skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY. Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 


Gold Leaf 











LEAF for any purpose — roll or book form. 


M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 
Lane, Hartford, Conn. 





Halftone Overlay Process 


INSTALL DURO OVERLAY PROCESS. Simple, practical, inexpensive. 
for samples, terms. Makes halftones print right. 
Milwaukee. 





Write 
804 Bartlett avenue, 





PROOFREADER of exceptional ability seeks position with reliable firm; con- 
versant with every class of work and O. K.’ing for press; speedy and 
accurate; finest references. A 39. 





PROOFREADER — Experienced, practical printer, accurate, wants to hear 
from concern where careful painstaking work is properly rewarded; union. 
27. 





Salesmen 





SALESMAN with twenty years’ practical printing and sales experience desires 

location with A-1 concern producing highest grade printed matter; good 
appearance; good education; best fraternal affiliations; familiar with all 
departments; can estimate, plan, lay-out and supervise; five years in present 
position and am satisfied, but will or ow if sufficient inducement is offered; 
have automobile; anywhere in U. S. A 822. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 





Knife Grinders 
BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL CO., 


port, Conn. 





103 Knowlton street, Bridge- 
Straight, cup and sectional wheel knife grinders. 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 








Neutralizers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre st., N. Y., and 132 S. Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. Electric and gas machines stop offset and elec. troubles, quick-dry ink. 








Numbering Machines 


THE AMERICAN NUMBERING MA- 
branch: 123 W. Madison street, Chi- 





HAND, Typographic and Special. 
CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 


cago, Ill. 





PRINTER wants ticket, tag, envelope, label machine or accessories; also roll 
P aad _ or attachment. SCHOETTLER, 427 Bloomfield avenue, Bloom- 
ie 


WANTED — Serviceable secondhand pilot lever press, also quoins and furniture 
for same; state price. HENRY LEE OWENS, Burlington, Iowa. 


WANTED TO BUY — Small, well-equipped printing plant; will want to 
move same; must be a bargain. Write BOX 1202, Montgomery, Ala. 


WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 


WANTED — A good secondhand New eC ens press for printing in roll. 
Send full particulars with price to A 2 




















AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Paper Cutters 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114-116 East 13th street, New 
York city. Large stock. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 

THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 
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Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


April, 1924 


Stereotyping Outfits 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 7 S. Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Presses 





HOE, R., & CO., 


Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 
engraving machinery. i 


New York. 
i Chicago office, 7 S. Dearborn street. 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

job and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work. 
Send stamp for literaturee HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, IIl., 


newspaper and magazine presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 








Golding and Pearl. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 
721-723 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d 
street, Cleveland, Ohic. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. 





Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





WE ARE manufacturers since more than 40 years of Printers’ Sundries in Metal 

composing sticks, galleys, cast-iron furniture, locking apparatus, etc.— 
of high-grade precision. G. E. REINHARDT, Machine Works, Leipzig-Conne- 
witz 114-a, Germany. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER.— For address see Typefounders. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 





17-19 Walker street, New York city. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 





Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Printing Presses 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
York city. 





114-116 East 13th street, New 


Tags 


MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 
COMPANY, Inc., West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 








Type Casters 


THOMPSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. 
for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 





Machines 





Type Founders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st., and Printing Crafts bidg., 8th av. and 34th ste; Philadelphia, 
17 S. 6th st., and Keystone Ty pe Foundry Supply House, 8th and Locust sts.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av. Richmond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Cen: 
tral av.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland 15 
St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut 
sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 1621 
Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard st.; 
Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, West 310 First av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; 
Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers of Type and Superior 

Specialties for Printers— Merchants of printing machinery and equip- 
ment, materials and supplies — factory at Chicago; sales and service houses 
at Chicago, Washington, D. C., Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Saint 
Paul, Seattle, Vancouver, B. C 








Web Perfecting Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. Stereotype rotaries; 
chinery; flat bed web presses. Battle Creek, Mich. 


Wire Stitchers 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING Co., 114 E. 
Large stock ‘“‘ Brehmer ”’ wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Goods 





stero and mat ma- 








13th street, New York city. 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


GOLDING MFG. CO., 








Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Printing Price List 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Wood Type 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 East 13th street, 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 





New York 








O. W. bldg., Omaha, Neb. Pub- 


UNIVERSAL PUBLISHING CO., 701 W. 
Write for ten day trial offer and 


lishers of Universal printing price list. 
more information. 





Proof Presses 





Chicago. Used where 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, 1722-1728 Austin avenue, 
Sold largely without 


quality and speed in taking proofs are most needed. 
personal solicitation. 





Punching Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Ruling Machines 


Redington Counters 


Old Friend of every 
Printer 


8 NES. 


Re eiae | 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 

















Do you buy electric motors on 


Price alone? 


or, do you buy from an economical standpoint? Purchasing properly rebuilt 

motors, guaranteed under the same standards as a new machine, saves you 

money—that’s economy. Write for quotations. Over 8,000 electrical units 
in stock, including variable speed motors. 


The Fuerst-Friedman Company Cleveland, Ohio 














The ‘“‘ Small Reinhardt,” the only one existing upon the whole market, for job- 

bing work and small sizes of special rulings. The small Reinhardt Jobbing 
Disc Ruling Machine should be installed in every plant of modern practice. 
We furthermore manufacture since more than 40 years large single-sided and 
double-sided Disc Ruling Machines, as well as Disc Ruling machines for head- 
printing and ruling combined. G. E. REINHARDT, Dept. Foérste & Fromm 
Machine Works, Leipzig-Connewitz 114-b, Germany. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF Combination Slitter, Perforator and Scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 
HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. 





Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 
J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 





STEEL perforating and cutting rule. 1462 Custer 


street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Equipment 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 1535 South Paulina street, Chicago, IIl., 
complete line of curved and flat stereo machinery. 


BERTEL 0. HENNING 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 








Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, III. 











HE time that can be saved by using STRAIT’S 

REVERSIBLE QUOINS as register quoins, 

to say nothing of the improved quality of work 

and ease of operation, is almost inconceivable. 
Sold by leading Supply Houses. 


H. H. STRAIT, Manufacturer, Overland, Missouri 








Printing Plants and Businesses 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City 
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For 38 Years Wetter Numbering Machine Co. 


Builders of Reliable Numbering Machines for 


Printing Consecutive Numbers on Paper: the 
BOSTON MC 
WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE! CO 


= Boston Model miackine bait 


om i SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


N® 12356 WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
FACSIMILE IMPRESSION Send for Catalogue Atlantic Ave. and Logan St., Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. 











e ° e 
- ‘ Sell More Printing With 
Wor thWhile a House-Organ 
Envelope News” Printers who have made unusual, notable successes are 
; using sales house-organs, almost without exception. 
They are not content to wait until buyers feel the urge 
to use printing, but with their monthly house-organs 


Are You on Its List they create ideas in men’s minds and those ideas result 


in printing sales, in successful, profitable plant operation. 

















VERY MONTH this gold mine of in- If you haven’t a house-organ that is doing that, if you 
formative envelope news is bringing want one that will build your reputation and sales, I’d 
cashful facts and opportunities to live like to plan and write it for you. You will hold exclusive 
rights to its use in your business territory. Readable, 
interesting, helpful copy, sufficient for sixteen pages will 


printers who want to be through with ® 
arrive on your desk, on the dot, monthly. 


envelope troubles and disappointments. 
Countless staple items— new items— odd 
shapes and sizes that used to be long-time W. Douglas McGann, president of the Ontario Company, Chicago, 
ae sh? eat h says: ‘There is need for the kind of writing exhibited in this 
special” orders— all these are here—ready— publication; constructive ideas, attractively presented.” 

in our ten million stock. And “Worth While P ryan iil says: “The articles are out of the ordinary... 

”» . filled with common-sense ... written by someone who knows 
gi is full of — for vied case” 
their PFOHtabie Uses No subscription CRATES: A printer in Cheyenne, Wyoming, says: ‘‘The Hustler went to 
Just send your name, and you get the “News” work ten minutes after it hit the mail box. Stirred up an 
. “ i amazing amount of business. The second issue is working just 
with our latest complete price list free. as consistently as the first.’ 
Ask for samples and data concerning copy that is making 
money for those printers using it. 


eS 
ate OREN ARBOGUST 
¥ 1108 Garland Bldg., 58 E. Washington St. 


- ie 
, Clinton to Ferry Sts. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin Wicwia: Chet. Lam Mrimeeee 








vee —_—sSs  — — 
Sine neal etl 














Sinclair and Valentine Company 


Makers of 
Lithographic, Cylinder and Job Inks, Pulp and Dry Colors 


11-21 ST. CLAIR PLACE, NEW YORK 


Service Branches 


Philadelphia New Orleans Boston Los Angeles Montreal 
Baltimore Chicago Cleveland Toronto Winnipeg 
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Again Buckeye Cover 
Sets New Records 


Sales of Buckeye Cover in 1923 exceeded the sales 
of any previous year by an amount greater than 
the total cover paper sales of many producers of 
this grade. 


This is the third consecutive year in which the 
sales of Buckeye Cover have surpassed all former 


records. Its great margin of supremacy steadily 
USE BUCKETE CVE increases. 


Since 1894 Buckeye cover has been universally 
recognized as the Standard Cover Paper of the 
World. When substantially one pound of every 
three pounds of cover paper sold in America is 
Buckeye Cover it is needless to contend that users 
find its quality goad and its price reasonable. 


To the twelve standard colors of Buckeye Cover 
we have now added a corresponding line of Buck- 
eye Cover Envelopes. Used together they produce 
the finest advertising package obtainable. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Paper 


in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 





TO THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio: 
You may send me, without charge, your complete assortment of specimens 
on Buckeye Cover and Buckeye Cover Envelopes, known as Specimen Box No. 6. 


Name 
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Howard Bond Agents 


ALBANY, N 
Potter-Taylor eae Cc orp. 
es IN, PA: 

J. A. Rupp Paper Co. 
ATL ANTA, GA. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

B. F. Bond Paper Co. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Stephens & Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
John Carter & Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
General Paper Goods Mfg. Co. (Env.) 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Midland Paper Co. 
Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Diem & Wing —— Co. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
aaa ne Reynolds s (Tablets. ) 
Buyers’ Paper 
DETROIT, nich. 
Chope-Stevens "Paper Co. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 
Quimby-Kain Paper _ 
HARRISBURG, P. 
Donaldson a Co. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
The Paper aeuiy Co. 
“a Se Eo IND. 
Lash Paper Co. 
MALAMAROO. MICH. 
Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Western Pacific Paper Co. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Puper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
W. F. Nackie Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
MONTREAL, CANADA. 
McFarlane, Son & Hodgson. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
H. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Bahrenburg & Co 
aS Stockwell, Inc. 
n r Co. 
White-Burbank Paper Co. 
OGDEN, UTAH. 
Scoville Paper Co. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Marshall rosea e 
PATERSON, 
ea Ca. hg bape ‘Co. 











PE ILL. 

John rom Mtreibich Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Garrett-Buchanan _ 

PITTSBURGH, P. 
Chatfield and Woods ¢ Co. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

John Carter and Co. 

PUEBLO, COLO. 

The Colorado Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 
Anderson-Wilson Paper Co. 
SAN ANSELMO, CAL. 
Marin Paper Co. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
TORONTO, CANADA, 
Barber-Ellis Co. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
Columbia Paper Co. 
VICTORIA, B. C. 
Columbia Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Frank T. Parsons Paper Co. 
WEST CARROLLTON, OHIO. 
American Envelope Co. (Env.) 
WINNIPEG, CANADA. 
Barber-Ellis Co. 

ZANESVILLE, oe 
State Paper Co 
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Mail-sorter’s Wrist 


Is its’ strength used for your profit—. 
or at your expense? 





FREE OFFER— Make a com- 
parative test at our expense 








Double-page advertisements of the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope appear 
in System, Printers’ Ink Weekly, Printers’ Ink Monthly, and Mailbag. This 
advertising is giving business men convincing reasons why it is more economical 
to use good envelopes. 


Your customers are reading 
these magazines 


HE envelope that is well 
advertised sells more easily 
and more often. 
You make more money on 
that kind of goods. 
The really profitable article 








This is the Improved Columbian Clasp Envelope 
of Jute stock of almost textile toughness. It is 
clean-cut, squarely folded, gummed with the best 
adhesive we know of. The clasp is of malleable 
steel and doesn’t break easily. It lines up exactly 
with the hole in the flap. This envelope sells 
easily—and stays sold. 











120 


is the one your customer ac- 
cepts quickly. 

The Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope is well adver- 
tised and well known. Nine out 
of ten buyers know it by name 
—and accept it readily. 

Seldom is it necessary to 
explain why this envelope is 
better if this is an Improved 
Columbian Clasp. 


Improved Columbian Clasp 
Envelopes are put up in strong, 
well-reinforced boxes, with 
extra-deep covers. These boxes 
bring them to you in perfect 
condition—and protect them 
thoroughly in your stock. 

Save your time, and increase 
your profit by giving your 
customers the envelope they 
know—the Improved Colum- 
bian Clasp. 

It comes in thirty-one useful 
sizes—to fit anything that can 
be mailed in an envelope. 


The name, Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp, and the size 
number are printed unobtru- 
sively on the lower flap. They 
make it easy for your customer 
to re-order the quality and size 
he had before. They save your 
time in filling orders. 


If your stock of sizes is not 
complete—see your jobber. 





Eleven manufacturing divisions of the 
United States Envelope Company cover 
the country. Jobbers can get stock quickly 


from any of the following: 
Location Division 

Worcester, Mass. 

Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, Il. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Envelope Co. 


If your jobber doesn’t handle the Improved Co- 
lumbian Clasp Envelope, write the General Offices of 
the United States Envelope Company, Springfield, 
Mass., and you will be put into touch with a nearby 
distributor. 





—_ 
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Stonewall Linen Ledger 


ITHSTANDING TIME! Ancient Scribes chiseled their 

records into stone or moulded them in clay tablets. 
Modern bookkeepers secure permanence for their accounts by 
entrusting them to STONEWALL LEDGER. This sturdy sheet offers 
stubborn resistance to the ravages of time. It is a deluxe ledger 
suitable for banks and business houses desiring the best paper 
available. It is equally efficient with either pen-and-ink or 
machine bookkeeping. 


STONEWALL LEDGER is made in a variety of sizes and weights and 
in three colors—buff, blue and white. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


DISTRIBUTORS 

































Anpany. No Yo... Potter-Taylor Paper Corporation MINNEAPOLIS, MINN......... Minneapolis Paper Co. 
APPUBTON,. WABEs i sici5 cioes 056 os doers Woelz Brothers NASHVILLE, TENN.............. Clements Paper Co. 
BALTIMORE, Mb..... Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. NEw ORLEANS, La...... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA..... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. NEW VORKVCIHY 64.060: s65.0: F. W. Anderson & Co. 
Butte, MONT. 665606. snse Minneapolis Paper Co. INEW YORK ©ltY sos cs5.0scecocwns Sutphin Paper Co. 
CoLuMBUS, OHIO...... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. INBWr VORRYCIDY si 5.60 6 cceekes Urquhart Paper Co. 
CHICAGO) UGE oe6 os 5.05 o2elscocerase The Blunden Lyon Co. INOREOEK; WA s:<o0/c000< oe Old Dominion Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO...... The Diem & Wing Paper Co. Omana, NEB...... Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO........ Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. OKLAHOMA City, OKLA....Kansas City Paper House 
505 CODUMBUS;,S. C....... 005. Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. PHILADELPHIA, PA................ Molten Paper Co. 
5 DUE OTH, MAIN 66 35.00 6505s sirens s 3 Peyton Paper Co. RICHMOND; VAG i6ics5:0 ase Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Ize HOUSTON, TEXAS ..<.<c:.604<4.0% The Paper Supply Co. SPs GUESS Oia ieis-ccees, 210 Sar deine whe Acme Paper Co. 
‘u- ENDIANAPOLIS; IND s..« 5 5.0.5 0:6. 6.00: Century Paper Co. St, PAUE, MANN. 6.560% 000 E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
ev KANSAS (City, MOs.< s.s.6.5.0% Kansas City Paper House San ANTONIO, TEXAS......... San Antonio Paper Co. 
3 AGAINSING 5 DUN OEN oe 5 so.0.925: o1sisiaigne oisususvs Dudley Paper Co. SPRINGFIEED, MO:...: 2.0... «+ Springfield Paper Co. 
ler Los ANGELES, CAL........ Western Pacific Paper Co. | SPoKANE, WASH..... Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Ze LOUISVILLE, KY... 0.0035 s00020 he-Rowland’Co-  TUESA; OREA. 2 < 66 cece ccc s oe Tayloe Paper Co. 
f Miwepris:. TENN... 6:2 664.010 60018 s0. 0 Tayloe Paper Co. WasuincTon, D. C..Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
ul WorcesTER, Mass........ Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 
EXPORT—NEw York City, American Paper Exports, Inc. 
ot 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wisco nsin Wispom Bonp 


Otp Councit Tree Bono Gracier Bonp 
Success Bono STONEWALL — LEDGER 
& B Resotute LepGer 
meet Check the Names Prestige LepGer 

Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenab bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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Basic figures show the tendency of publicity is to treble its expenditures every 
five years. Next year’s outlay for printing is set at $150,000,000 more than last year. 


New equipment will be sold to meet the demand thus created. Improved machinery 
will displace slow-moving, obsolescent equipment as cost-reducing, increased-pro- 
duction advantages are made more apparent. But the manufacturer must show — 
he must demonstrate —if he will sell. The opportunity to show them in numbers 
and sell them is yours at this exposition. 











Third Educational 


Graphic Arts 
Exposition 


Milwaukee, August 18 to 23 


Authorized by International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen; under the auspices of Milwaukee Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. The Association is for Trade 
Education only. 


Gu Yu Yu Lu Ye Le Ye Le Le Le Be Le Le Le Be Lu Be Be Bo Lu Le Le Le Le eB ZLeLU’wU’UUU*C*** 








This will be the last Craftsmen’s Graphic 
Arts Exposition until 1927, or later. 





Progressive manufacturers are reserving space. Many new things will be 
shown. They will come in for much attention. Developments and improvements 


in other machinery devices will also be looked for. 


The big Milwaukee Auditorium, occupying an entire city block, will be 


filled with the exhibits of manufacturers with vision—who know the executive is the 
one who influences purchase of new equipment and who is responsible for its success- 
ful operation. They will be in Milwaukee in unusual numbers, because there are 
now 45 Craftsmen’s Clubs. All of them are laying plans to send big delegations. 
The employer, the buyer of printing, and the advertiser will also be there. 











Make reservation at once. Desirable space is here now. It 
will not be available a little later, because the Exposition’s success ts 


enthusiastically assured. It’s going over big. Save later disappointments 
by getting all the space you require now. 
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Address all communications to 


MILWAUKEE GRAPHIC ARTS EXPOSITION 


Phone Broadway 498 + Hotel Pfister + Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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of letterbeads every week 


are printed and lithographed for large 
consumers who want a good letterhead 
at a reasonable cost. Put your work on 
a quality paper at an economy price—get 
the volume business—have satisfied cus- 
tomers—and watch them repeat on 


RESOURCE BOND 


Made by 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
For sale by 


Wy, 
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Boston, Mass. - - - Knight, Allen & Clark, Inc. New York, N.Y. - - - - = = Conrow Bros. 
Chicago, Ill. - + - - Empire Paper Company New York, N. Y. Kuenstner & Lucie Paper Company 
Cleveland, Ohio - + - = Kingsley Paper Company New York, N.Y. - - -  Urguhart Paper Company 
Dayton,Ohio - - - The Buyer's Paper Company Philadelphia, Pa.- - - Paper louse of Pennsylvania 
Indianapolis, Ind. - - C. P. Lesh Paper Company Portland, Ore. - —- J.W.P. McFall Paper Company 
Madison, Wis.- - - - Madison Paper Company  Richmond,Va. - - -  - Southern Paper Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. - | Allman-Christiansen Paper Company St. Paul, Minn. - - =  Inter-City Paper Company 
Minneapolis, Minn. - Wéilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Company Seattle, Wash. - - - Paper Warehouse Company 
New Orleans, La. - - Julius Meyer & Sons, Inc. EXPORT—Maurice O'Meara Company, New York, N.Y. 


ENVELOPES MADE BY UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY. 
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“We didn’t notice 
much result” 


—Ssays your customer 
of his one-time booklet 


Take any average business man in your commu- 
nity. You try to interest him in printing asanaid to 
more business. He answers: “‘ We put out a booklet 
a year ago, but we didn’t notice much result.” 

On this single experience—or on his experience 
with single, unrelated pieces of printing, used on 
widely separated occasions—he bases his opinion 
that printing doesn’t pay. 

Printing hasn’t paid him, because he doesn’t 
know how to use it. The hard, plain fact is that he 
doesn’t understand how direct advertising works. 

The average American business man has an 
automobile. To buy that automobile, he made up 
his mind slowly. 

He started with a very hazy, general idea. Good 
printing—and his friends—swayed him—narrowed 
down his choice to one or two particular makes— 
and finally convinced him that one, the one he 
afterwards bought, was the right one for him. 

The trouble with this merchant is that he has 
never understood how printing works on him as a 
consumer. Warren advertising like that shown at 
the right explains printing to him in terms of his 
own experience, as a prospective buyer. 
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The 1926 model car 
bought in 1924 


The sale of an automobile takes place in the mind 
from two | months to two years before the deal is 
leted in the 





Usually the buyer doesn’t know exactly the minute when 
he did decide to buy a car or what car to buy. 

Can you remember exactly when vou decided you wanted 
to marry that girl 

No You cannot And neither can a man remember ex- 
actly when he and his wife decided that they just had to 
have an automobile. 

The type of car and the make of car are decided slowly 
too—so slowly that the first manufacturer to put a pros 
pect on his mailing list and keep him there gets a long lead 
on the others. 

Whether you are selling automobiles or refrigerating 
machines, or saxophones or anything else, it’s time now to 
begin work on 1926 trade. 

Let your salesmen close this year the business of this year, 
but you can sit down with your printer and plan the direct 
advertising that will begin the work that they can finish 
when your 1926 goods are on the market. There is no better 
prospect in the world than the man who has been two years 
slowly making up his mind that he wants to buy the thing 
you se! 

Printing helps him make up has mind—and with better print- 
ing, he makes it up faster Better paper and better printing 
applied to a good mailing list insure a future demand. 


better hs sumple way to prepare effective direct 
paper 





. *i it cost to you, from any 
better eee Ser sacion Pamns 
printing Papen. 
S. D WARREN COMPANY * BOSTON MASS, 


WARRENS 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Tested for printing, folding, and binding qualities 


Distributer’s Name 
[en | 

















THIs i is one of the Warren advertisements* appearing 
in the newspapers of 45 important cities. These news- 
paper advertisements are supplemented by the Warren 
“More Business Series” booklets. Ask your Warren 
distributer for “The little old man at the roll-top desk” 
and other booklets in this Warren series. 


*Actual size 12% inches x 3 columns 


Mitx Srreet, Boston, Mass. 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 


Warren’s Standard Printing Papers are tested for qualities required in printing, 


folding, and binding 











WARREN’S CAMEO 
Plate Coated Book, Post Card, and Cover. Dull 
coated for artistic half-tone printing. Its surface 
reflects no light. 


WARREN’S SILKOTE 
Dullo-Enamel and Silkote Post Card. An inex- 
pensive semi-dull surface stock, noted for its prac- 
tical printing qualities. 

WARREN’S WARRENFOLD warranted. 
Strong coated book. Strong body, good folding 
qualities, smooth even printing surface. 


WARREN’S LUSTRO 
Glossy coated for highest quality half-tone work 
either in color or black and white. 


of the better sort. 


WARREN’S WARRENTOWN COATED BOOK 
Glossy coated ¢specially developed for process color 
printing in fine books and catalogs. 
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THE WARREN STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS ARE 


WARREN’S CUMBERLAND COATED BOOK 
A generally popular, relatively inexpensive glossy 
coated paper for half-tone printing. 

WARREN’S LITHO COATED 
For lithograph and miscellaneous label printing 


WARREN’S LITHO SUPER 
Adapted to lithograph and miscellaneous label 
printing where the use of Litho Coated is not 


WARREN’S LITHO MACHINE 
For lithograph, miscellaneous label, 
classes of printing where a substantial, hard-sized 
machine finish paper is required. 

WARREN’S OFFSET 
For offset and letterpress printing. 
WARREN’S PRINTONE 

A semi-coated paper especially suited to large edi- 
tion work requiring half-tones. 
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WARREN’S LIBRARY TEXT 
An English finish paper taking medium screen 
half-tones satisfactorily and without glare. 

WARREN’S OLDE STYLE 
A watermarked antique finish paper which lends 
dignity and distinction to book work devoted to 
type and simple line illustrations. 
WARREN’S CUMBERLAND SUPER BOOK 
A super-calendered paper of standard quality for 
half-tone illustrations, line cuts and text. 
WARREN’S CUMBERLAND MACHINE BOOK 
A moderately priced machine finish paper of the 
first quality, suitable for large editions. 
WARREN’S INDIA 
For extra-thin editions. 1420 pages to the inch, 
WARREN’S THINTEXT 

A thin, opaque paper for commercial work, 


and other 


















































It’s Always Flat on the Feed Board 
and Stays Flat in the Racks 


HAT is why you have good press production when running 

McLaurin-Jones gummed paper. If there is one thing we like to 

talk about, it is our ability to make gummed papers that will 
stay flat, not only during the life of the job, but until the last sheet is 
finally used. 











And that brings up another point we wish to emphasize — the 
good adhesive qualities of our dextrine and fish glue, guaranteed not 
to cake or block. 


You can buy McLaurin-Jones’ paper under two mill brand names— 


IDEAL GUARANTEED FLAT—JONES LI-FLAT. 


We are well represented by distributors in all the principal cities. 
Send for sample books or sample sheets. We want you to know all 
about our product. 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE 


Brookfield, Mass. 


Mills: Brookfield, Mass., Newark, N. J., Ware, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CINCINNATI OFFICE 
150 Nassau Street 1858-9 Transportation Bldg. 600 Provident Bank Bldg. 


L_ 
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~ EN A MEL 


-A, COAT 
COSTS MOST 


LLIED Porcelain Enamel is 

a good sheet at a low price. 

It has been carefully developed to 
embody most of those character- 
istics sought in a paper made for 
particularly high grade work. 
The raw stock isgood. It is 100% 
casein sized. The coating is care- 
fully applied. It meets the need 
beautifully for catalogs, book- 
CS lets, house organs and folders 

‘a Von 2 : whichareto be well printed butin 
2m which costs are to be held down. 


SUPERIOR ENAMEL 


tps ' 
SN One Rx | 


ey 
aioe 


at 


‘sient for 
these Printed 
Specimens 


PORCELAIN ENAMEL 
SUPERIOR ENAMEL 
SUPERBA ENAMEL 


oD CA es FOR JOBS 
E CLOSELY WATCHED 


WHERE 


The very fact that printers and 
advertisers have been attracted 
to our papers to such an extent 
that we find it necessary to 
operate 34 coating machines, 
comprising one of the largest 
coating divisions in the country, 
indicates the exceptional value to 
be found, not only in Porcelain 
Enamel but in other Allied 
coated sheets as well. See for 
yourself. We will gladly send 
samples on request. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS, KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


In writing for samples please address Desk 4, Office 7 
New York WareEHOUusE, 471-473 ELEVENTH AVE. 


Allied Mill Brands 
VICTORY DULL COAT 
A. P. M. BOND 


LIBERTY OFFSET 
DEPENDABLE OFFSET 
KENWOOD TEXT 


Dedsiee these papers we stock, both at the Mills andour New York Warehouse, Monarch 
S Litho, Laid Memeograph, French Folio, Standard M. F. in white and colors, 
ae ard Super in white and colors, Index Bristol in white and colors, Offset 


Blanks, Litho Blanks, 


e 


444700. 


Translucent Bristol and Campaign Bristol. 
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LINOTYPE LINING GOTHICS 


GOTHIC No. 32 WITH GOTHIC No. 33 


12 Point Gothic No. 33 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAP 
HY FURNISHES EQUIP 
MENT THAT BOTH GUID 


12 Point Gothic No. 33a 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 
FURNISHES EQUIPMENT 
THAT BOTH GUIDES AND 


12 Point Gothic No. 33b 
LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURN 
ISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH 
GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO D 


12 Point Gothic No. 33c 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISH 
ES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES 
AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, MEETI 


6 Point Gothic No. 33 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQU 
IPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND RESPO 
NDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEMAND 
THAT CAN BE MADE ON TYPE. IT SIMPLIFI 


6 Point Gothic No. 33a 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT T 
HAT BOTH GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, ME 
ETING EVERY DEMAND THAT CAN BE MADE ON 
TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRACTICE OF AMBITIOU 


6 Point Gothic No. 33b 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH 
GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEMA 
ND THAT CAN BE MADE ON TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRAC 
TICE OF AMBITIOUS COMPOSITION, AND AS AN ACTUAL PART 


6 Point Gothic No. 33c 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GU 
IDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEMAND THAT 
CAN BE MADE ON TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRACTICE OF AMBI 
TIOUS COMPOSITION, AND AS AN ACTUAL PART AND RESULT OF 


12 Point Gothic No. 32 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAP 
HY FURNISHES EQUIP 
MENT THAT BOTH GUID 


12 Point Gothic No. 32a 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY 
FURNISHES EQUIPMENT 
THAT BOTH GUIDES AND 


12 Point Gothic No. 32b 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURN 
ISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH 
GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO D 


12 Point Gothic No. 32c 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISH 
ES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES 
AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, MEETI 


6 Point Gothic No. 32 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQU 
IPMENT THAT BOTH GUIDES AND RESPO 
NDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEMAND 
THAT CAN BE MADE ON TYPE. IT SIMPLIFI 


6 Point Gothic No. 32a 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT T 
HAT BOTH GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, ME 
ETING EVERY DEMAND THAT CAN BE MADE ON 
TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRACTICE OF AMBITIOU 


6 Point Gothic No. 32b 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH 
GUIDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEMA 
ND THAT CAN BE MADE ON TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRAC 
TICE OF AMBITIOUS COMPOSITION, AND AS AN ACTUAL PART 


6 Point Gothic No. 32c 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GU 
IDES AND RESPONDS TO DESIGN, MEETING EVERY DEMAND THAT 
CAN BE MADE ON TYPE. IT SIMPLIFIES THE PRACTICE OF AMBI 
TIOUS COMPOSITION, AND AS AN ACTUAL PART AND RESULT OF 


(moc LINOTYPE 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


29 RYERSON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
CHICAGO 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 


AGENCIES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Borper: Matrix Slides, 4 Point No. 508 and 8 Point No. 1371 


NEW ORLEANS 


520-24-4-AC 























Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE 
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PROSPECTORS in the paper field are never disappointed in the 
quality of BYRON WESTON CO. PAPERS. They pan out 
above par. They surpass the claims which have been staked out 
for them. Considering the valuable service which they render to 
the makers of valuable public records and commercial documents, 


it is nO exaggeration to sy BYRON WESTON CO. PAPERS are 
worth their weight in gold nuggets. 





Famous Weston Papers 


WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For 


commercial correspondence. For poli- 


WESTON LINEN RECORD: For 


municipal, county and state records. 


For the accounting of large corpora- 
tions and financial institutions. 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For flat 
opening loose leaf ledgers. Made with 
hinge in the paper. 


cies, bonds, deeds and all documents 
necessitating printing and writing. 
WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the 
particular requirements developed by 
machine bookkeeping. 


WESTON WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial require- 


ments. A splendid writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


State Your Writing or Ledger Paper Needs and We Will Send You Interesting 
Exhibits for Test and Examination 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY, Dalton, Mass. 
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MeGOLDRICK 
LUMBER 00, 


Spokane, We 


SMINGTOL. 


Distinctive Covers Help Printing Sales 


N producing a historical booklet for 
The McGoldrick Lumber Co., the In- 
land American Printing Co., of Spokane, 
used Molloy Made Leather-Cloth Covers 
—because their distinctive appearance 
would influence people to read, save and 
remember a book so worthy of a fine 
cover—and their durability would per- 
manently preserve its attractiveness. 


The same distinctive qualities of Molloy 
Made Covers that helped the Inland 
American Printing Co. land an attractive 
order are helping other printers to serve 
their customers better by increasing the 


impression and sales value of books and 
catalogs they produce. 


Molloy Made Covers are beautifully 
embossed and colored. They create a 
favorable impression that literally slips 
the reader into the inside pages. They 
will stand the hardest usage and can be 
had in a great variety of designs and 


color effects. 


We will gladly work with other printers 
just as we did with the Inland American 
Printing Co. Send us a sample or dummy 
the next time you figure on a catalog or 
booklet job. We will furnish sketches, 
samples and selling co-operation that 
will help you to get the order and give 
your customer a distinctive and better 


pulling book. 





THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Chicago Offices, 2857 N. Western Ave. 


Eastern Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York 


Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London, England 


Commercial Covers 


MOLLOY MADE 
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Why you should use 
Bingham’s Composition 
Rollers 

No. 4 of a Series of Facts 


Reliability 


Proved by 75 Years’ Service 








INCE 1849, when Bingham’s Composition Rollers 
were first offered to the printing trade, they have 
been favored by printers who realize the impor- 

tance of using the finest rollers money can buy in 
producing high grade presswork. 

We know of 10,000 pressrooms where Bingham’s 
Composition Rollers are considered as necessary as 
presses, and can cite printing establishments that have 
used them for periods ranging up to thirty years. 

Our record of seventy-five years of service and prog- 
ress is your guarantee of our knowledge of the art of 
making printers’ rollers. 


Use our Red Labels. Ship to our nearest Factory. 


Sam’! Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 


634-704 Sherman St., Chicago 


PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY CLEVELAND, OHIO DALLAS 
88-90 South 13th St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 1285 West Second St. 1306-1308 Patterson Ave. 


DES MOINES ST. LOUIS ATLANTA 
1025 West Fifth St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
151-153 Kentucky Ave. 721-723 Fourth St., So. Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 














For 75 Years Bingham’s Reliable Printers’ Rollers 
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Genuine Keratol 
for Better Bindings 


HEREVER the mail man goes you will find Genuine 
Keratol—dressing up a booklet or catalog, giving a dignified 
and respectful air to the message of some good business house. 


Printers and bookbinders who nave learned the value and 
economy of Genuine Keratol as a binding material know 
that its use reflects credit upon their product. 


Business men who have used Genuine Keratol as a covering 
for direct mail efforts know the value of proper clothing for 
their “silent salesmen.” 


Send for FREE book of samples showing Genuine Keratol 
in a variety of weights, grains and colors. Give them your 
own test, and submit your next booklet job estimate to in- 
clude Genuine Keratol bindings. It will mean more profit 
—and a better satisfied customer. 


MADE BY 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 
































The Keratol Co. 


Dept. B 4, Newark, N. J. 





Gentlemen: Please send me your 
book of samples. 





Name 








Street... 











City... 
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To answer this question look through the cur- 
rent magazines, catalogues, newspapers, in fact 
most forms of modern literature; watch the crowds 
swarming into the motion picture theaters; con- 
sider the salaries of the famous cartoonists; review 
the posters used during the war; notice the pub- 
licity of the coming political campaign. You will be 
convinced that people respond to pictorial appeal. 


Crescent art and engraving service can help you 
take full advantage of your advertising space. 


CRESCENT ENGRAVING CO. 


KALAMAZOO,MICHIGAN. 














There’s Money in the 
Melting Pot 


HETHER you are able to claim it or not depends upon 
you and the kind of metal pot you are using on your 
slug-casting machine or on your Monotype caster. 


PF ORTIFIEH 
Interchangeable 
ELECTRIC METAL POTS 


occupy the same place in melting pots as machine composi- 
tion occupies in the type-setting field. 








—saves money by saving time. 

—reduces overhead by increasing output. 

— gives the operator as high as 25% more time to devote to other duties 

—conserves health by eliminating entirely the poisonous gas fumes. 

You are paying for a Fortified Interchangeable Electric 

Pot whether you own it or not. With a Fortified Pot you 
are enabled to take money from the pot instead of wasting 
it in the older and less efficient metal pot. 








ie Contains valuable information about how to 
| adjust machine troubles, metals, formulas, 
HANDY “toners,” a wealth of facts and figures that will 
HELPER reduce your labor and increase your output. 
r This book is free upon request to 
COMPOSING 
MACHINE 
_—" FORTIFIED MFG. CO. 


14th and Agnes Avenue 
Kansas City, Mo. 


FORTIFIED MFG. CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 














“FORTIFIED Means SATISFIED” 




















Lost: a Cut—Lost: a Temper 


Lost: a Customer 
Start the Vertifile Way and Stop Losing 


File or find any cut in a few seconds in 
— Modern steel equipment beautifully 
* finished and made to— 


Store cuts vertically (the right way), 
Save floor space, 
Save time and “grief,” 
Keep cuts clean, 
Protect them from scratches, dirt, 
warpage, fire, etc. 
The sectional book-case idea, no 
construction work necessary. 
Begin nowand add sectionsas you need 
them—there is no limit to capacity. 
— Any intelligent boy or girl can be cut 
keeper the Vertifile way. 
90 sq. ft. printing surface, 
14 x 18 in. of floor. Less in cost than a good plate lost. 


The Vertifile 


Harlo R. Grant & Co., 2322 Madison St., Chicago 


Harlo R. Grant & Co. 2322 Madison St., Chicago 
Kindly send information on the Vertifile for filing and finding cuts. 





Attention of..............-. 


Co. 





Date... Address 




















The Doyle 
Electric Sheet Heater 


Patented 
Eliminates Static 
Better Work—Faster Speed 


Prevents Offset 


Miehle Vertical, $40 Kelly Press, $40 
Miller Feeder, $32.50, $35 
Klymax Feeders, $25 


Saves the Price on One Job Where it Eliminates Slipsheets 


Attaches to Your Ordinary Electric Light Socket 
Simple » Economical » Durable » Effective 


Also made in types for Cylinder and Rotary Presses 
or any machinery requiring elimination of static 
electricity or smudging and offsetting. 


TheJ.E. DOYLE COMPANY 
310 Lakeside Ave., N. W., Cleveland, O. 


Also Manufacturers of 


THE DOYLE VACUUM SHEET CLEANER 


For removing dirt and lint from stock on long runs. Keeps ink clean and 
eliminates wash-up. 


THE DOYLE-ALLEN INK DISTRIBUTOR (Patented) 
Cylinder Press distribution applied to Platen Presses. 
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How many ways 
News 


An old time New York editor 
said: “If a dog bites a man 
that isn’t news; but if a man 
bites a dog, that IS news.” 


_ Here you have 
a Broadside 


This broadside is on Cover Paper. That’s 
news. Broadsides are not usually on cover 
paper. At least, not nearly so often as they 
are on enameled paper. 


News is interesting. Therefore broadsides idk 
cucgraemestome Broadside 
indacotet mee May give 
ae — you 
anew idea 





IDEAS are wonderful things. You can turn good ones 
into orders. But good ideas are scarce. That is what 
makes them valuable. 


Ideas are worth looking for. They are worth getting, weighing, 
and judging as to their value and merit. They are worth sending for, 
when they are prepared in a broadside which may be had for the 
asking. Just one real idea might mean many orders to you. 


In this case, the ideas concern the uses of Cover Papers. There are 
ideas old, and ideas new, in the broadside shown here. Some which 
are old to you may be new to others. Some which are old to others 
may be new to you. At least, look them over. If you are not on the 
mailing list of a Butler Division, look over the list on this page, and 
write to the one nearest to you, asking for the Cover Broadside, 


Mailing F. 
BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS 


Write to the Division 
in this list which is nearest to you 


J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY ....... «- CHICAGO 
STANDARD PAPER COMPANY MILWAU KEE 
McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY ° - MINNEAPOLIS 
McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY - « ST. PAUL 
McCLELLAN PAPER COMPANY DULUTH 
BUTLER PAPER COMPANY DETROIT 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN PAPER COMPANY . GRAND RAPIDS 
AMERICAN PAPER MILLS CORPORATION . . NEW YORK 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PAPER CO ST. LOUIS 
MISSOURI-INTERSTATE PAPER CO. .... KANSAS CITY 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 

SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY... 
SOUTHWESTERN PAPER COMPANY 

BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 

SIERRA PAPER COMPANY 

PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY. . SAN FRANCISCO 
PACIFIC COAST PAPER COMPANY FRESNO 
ENDICOTT PAPER COMPANY 

MUTUAL PAPER COMPANY - SEATTLE 
BUTLER AMERICAN PAPER COMPANY - - CHICAGO 
PATTEN COMPANY, Ltp HONOLULU 
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Who Buys White Space? 


QO per cent of the advertising 
space mn cAmerica 1s 


purchased by 


The Readers of 
Space Buyer's Analyst 


cA sample copy will be sent 


to ‘you upon request 


SPACE BUYER’S ANALYST 


324 West 42d Street 
New York City 
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We Mail 


EVERY WEEK 


to 5000 Printers 





10 Samples of 


Paper and Card- 
board 


SAMPLES OF 


PAPER yoss ‘4 iH J OBS d 
| FOR YOU Ae afl 
we “AW = SECONDS 
\ va) aN, 

444 


\ 


Complete Description, Price, 
Size, etc., is printed on a sample 
of actual stock offered. 


Every lot is a bargain and is stock 
used in every printing shop. 


A Postal puts you on our Mailing List for Weekly Samples. 


Sabin Robbins Paper Co. 


National Distributors of Paper Mill Jobs 
CLEVELAND, O. MIDDLETOWN, O. 


Branch Offices 


Detroit, Mich. Cincinnati, Ohio St. Louis, Mo. 
*Phone— Main 6889 ’Phone — Main 650 ’Phone— Olive 9197 
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lwo papers 





worth knowing— 





HYLOPLATE and 














It pays to watch new developments in 
printing paper as well as in selling and ad- 
vertising methods. ... 


While these Kimberly-Clark papers are 
not exactly new, they have not been adver- 
tised previous to this winter. And conse- 
quently their wide range of usefulness is news 
to many buyers of printing. 


You will find in Hyloplate and Hylo 
English Finish an unusual degree of opacity, 
a quick drying of ink, a smooth, even surface, 
and clean, bright color. All this at an attrac- 
tive paper cost. 


Prominent paper merchants in every terri- 
tory, listed on the page adjacent, carry these 
papers in stock and will furnish printed sam- 
ples, showing printed results with halftone 
screens from 100 to 150 lines. These samples, 
free on request, will prove of interest, and 
perhaps of direct value to you. 


erat cep om 





Neenah, Wisconsin 








Offices in New York Chicago : Los Angeles 
51 Chambers St. 208 S. LaSalle St. 510 W. Sixth St. 
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11 Hylo English Finish 


The paper merchants listed below carry Hyloplate and Hylo 
English Finish in stock in the regular weights and sizes. 





ATLANTA 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 
BUFFALO 

The Alling & Cory Company 
BUTTE 

Minneapolis Paper Company 
CHICA 

Bradner Smith & Company 

Chicago Paper Company 

Parker Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 

Swigart Paper Company 
CINCINNATI 

The Chatfield & Woods Company 
CLEVELAND 

The Petrequin Paper Company 
DALLAS 

Graham Paper Company 
DENVER 


The Carter Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 


Graham Paper Company 
DES MOINES 

Carpenter Paper Company of Iowa 

Western Newspaper Union 
DETROIT 

Beecher Peck & Lewis 
EL PASO 

Graham Paper Company 
FARGO 

Western Newspaper Union 
INDIANAPOLIS 

Crescent Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY 

Graham Paper Company 

Kansas City Paper House 
LINCOLN 
Lincoln Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK 

Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES 

Western Pacific Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE 

Southeastern Paper Company 


MILWAUKEE 
The E. A. Bouer Company 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Minneapolis Paper Company 
NASHVILLE 
Graham Paper Company 
NEW ORLEANS 
Graham Paper Company 
E. C. Palmer & Commpany, Ltd. 
NEW YORK CITY 
The Canfield Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
Kansas City Paper House 
Western Newspaper Union 
— - e 
arpenter Paper Company 
Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Company 
Western Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
The Canfield Paper Company 
PITTSBURGH 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 
PUEBLO 
Colorado Paper Company 
ROCHESTER 
The Alling & Cory Company 
SALT LAKE CITY 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN ANTONIO 
n Antonio Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO 
General Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY 
Western Newspaper Union 
ST. LOUIS 
Graham Paper Company 
ST. PAUL 
E. J. Stillwell Paper Company 
TOLEDO 
The Commerce Paper Company 
WICHITA 
Western Newspaper Union 


- Established 18727 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
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More than 7000 Presses 


ARE NOW EQUIPPED WITH THE 


Chapman Electric Neutralizer 


ARE INCLUDED IN THIS PARTIAL 
LIST OF USERS ON 5 OR MORE PRESSES 
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Alco Gravure Corp., Branches 

Alpine Press, Boston, Mass 

American Art Works, Coshocton, Ohio 
American Book Co., Branches 

American Colortype Co., Branches 
Anderson, Alexander, Toronto, Ont., Can 
Art Gravure Corp., Branches 

Atlantic Printing Co., Boston, Mass 


Barta Press, Cambridge, Mass 

Berkley Press, New York City 

Berwick & Smith Co., Norwood, Mass 

Best, W. S., Printing Co., Boston, Mass 

Blade Printing Co., Toledo, Ohio 

Blakely Printing Co., Chicago, Ill 

Blanchard Press, New York City 

Alfred Bleyer & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Bradstreet Co., New York City 

Braunworth & Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Brethren Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill 
Brockway-Fitzhugh-Stewart, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Brown & “— St. Paul, Minn 

Brown, M. B., Ptg. & Bdg. Co., New York City. . 
Brush, O. B. , Corp. .» Brooklyn, N. Z. 

Bryant Press, Toronto, Ont., Can 

Butterick Publishing Co., New York City 
Buxton & Skinner Stationery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Capper Publications, Topeka, Kan 

Carey Printing Co., Bethlehem, Pa. . 

Carey Show Print, ‘New York City. . 

Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Chapple Publishing Co., Dorchester, Mass 

Clement, J. W., Co., Buffalo, i 4 

Collier, P. F., & Son., New York City 

Columbian Colortype Co., Chicago, Ill 

Commercial Printing Co., Akron, Ohio 
Commonwealth Press, Worcester, Mass 

Conde Nast Press, Inc., Greenwich, Conn....... 
Cootey Co., Minneapolis, Minn 

Corday & Gross Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Cornelius Printing Co. —e Ind 

Corson Mfg. Co., Lockport t, N.Y. 

Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, Ohio 
Cuneo-Henneberry Co., Chicago, Ill 

Curran, Con P., Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Dancey-Davis Press, New York City 7 
De La Mare, A. T., Ptg. & Pub. Co., New York City 7 
De Vinne Press, New York City 27 
Diamond Press, New York City 

Donnelley, R. R., & Sons Co., Chicago, Ill 
Donohue, M. A., & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Doty Pub. Co., Des Moines, Iowa 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Long Island, N. Y 

DuBois Press, Rochester, N. Y 

Dun, R. G., & Co., New York City 


Eaton, T., & Co., Toronto, Ont., Can 

Eaton, T., & Co., Winnipeg, Man., Can 
Educational Publishing Co., Dorchester, Mass.. . 
Edwards & Broughton Co., Raleigh, N. C 
Edwards & Franklin Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Eilert Printing Co., New York City 

Ellis, Geo. H., Co. (Inc.), Boston, Mass 
Eschenbach Printing Co., Easton, Pa 

Essex Press, Newark, N. J 

Excelsior Printing Co., Chicago, Ill 


Faithorn Co., Chicago, Ill 

Farmers’ Advocate, Winnipeg, Man., Can....... 
Farnham Ptg. & Staty. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. . 
Federal Printing Co., New York City 47 
Fell, Wm. F., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Ferguson, Geo. L., Co., New York City 

Ferris Printing Co., New York City 

Fleet McGinley Co. -» Baltimore, Md 

Flint Printing Co., Flint, Mi 

Foley & Co., Chicago, Il 

Forbes Litho. Mfg. Co., Chelsea, Mass 
Forman-Bassett-Hatch Co., Cleveland, Ohio... . 
Ft. Wayne Printing Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind 

Chas. Francis Press, New York City 

Franklin Press, Detroit, Mich 

Franklin Printing Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Gair, Robert, Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Gaw-O’Hara Envelope Co., Chicago, Ill 


6 
Gazette Printing Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., Can. . 


Genesee Valley Litho Co., Rochester, N.Y 
Giles Printing Co., New York City 
Gilson, F. H., Co., Boston, Mass 


Ginn & Co., Cambridge, Mass 

Globe Ticket Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Goes Litho Co., Chicago, Ill 

Goldman, Isaac, Co., New York City 2 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. .108 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Jersey City, N. cp 6 
Green, William, New York City 29 
Griffith-Stillings Press, Boston, Mass 

Grolier Crafts Press, New York City 

Haber, P. B., Printing Co., Fond du Lac, Wis... 
Haddon Press, Inc., Camden, N. J 

Hall, W. F., Printing Co., Chicago, Ill 

Hamilton Printing Co., E. Greenbush, N. Y 
Haywood Publishing Co., Lafayette, Ind 

Heer, F. J., Publishing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Henneberry Co., Chicago, ill 

Hewitt, Wm. G., Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Hillison & Etten. Co., ” Chicago » Ill 

Hoard, W. D., & Sons Co., Fort Atkinson, Wis. . 
Homestead Co., Des Moines, Iowa 

Homewood Press, Chicago, Ill 

Housekeeper Corporation, Minneapolis, Minn. . . 
Howard, A. T., Co., Boston, Mass 

Howell, F. M., Co., Elmira, N. Y 

Hunter Rose Co., Toronto, Ont., Can 


International Magazine Co., New York City 
International Textbook Co., Scranton, Pa 
Interstate Printing Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Jensen Printing Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Jersey City Printing Co., Jersey City, N. J 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J 
Joyce, Kane & Albrecht, Chicago, Ill 

Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C 


Kable Bros. Co., Mt. Morris, Ill 

Kansas State Printer, Topeka, Kan 

Karle Litho. Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Kehlmann, L., Co., New York City 
Kehm, Fietsch & Miller Co., Chicago, Ill 
Keith, Geo. E., Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass 
Kellogg, Andrew H., Co., New York City 
Kenfield, Leach Co., Chicago, pail 
Ketterlinus Litho. Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ... 
Kimball, Storer Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Kingsport Press, Kingsport, Tenn 
Klebold Press, New York City 

Knox Printing Co., New York City 


Langer, Ed., Prtg. Co., Jamaica, N. Y 

Lapidus Printing Co., New York City 

Lau, Max, Colortype Co., Chicago, IIl 

Lipshitz Press, New York City 

Little, J. J., & Ives Co., New York City 
Livermore & Knight Co., Providence, R. I 
London Prtg. & Litho. Co., London, Ont., Can... 
Loring Axtell Co., Springfield, Mass 

Lyon, J. B., Co., Albany, N. Y 

Mack, Joseph, Prtg. Co., Detroit, Mich 

Maclean Publishing Co., Toronto, Ont., Can.... 
Madison Square Press, New York City. 
Magill-Weinsheimer Co., Chicago, Ill 

Mail & Express Job Print, New York City 

Manz Engraving Co., Chicago, Ill 

Maqua Co., Schenectady, N. Y 

McCall Publishing Co., New York City 
McCaskey Register Co., Alliance, Ohio 
McGraw-Hill Co., New York City 
McGrath-Sherrill Press, Boston, Mass 
Methodist Book Concern, New York City 2 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., Long Island City, N. Y. = 
Metropolitan Syndicate Press, Chicago, Ill 
Meyer-Rotier Co., Milwaukee, Wis 

Middleditch, L., Co., New York City 

Morrill Press, Fulton, N. Y 

Multi-Colortype Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Munsey, F. A., Co., New York City 

Murphy, Thomas D., Co., Red Oak, Iowa 
National Capital Press, Washington, D. C 
National Ptg. & Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill 

Neo Gravure Corp., New York City 

Neumann Bros., New York City. . 


Nevins Church Press, Bloomfield, N. J 
New York Times, New York City 
New York World, New York City 


O’Brien, C. J., Co., New York City 
Ockford Printing Co., Detroit, Mich 
Owen, F. A., Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y 


Periodical Press, New York City 

Phelps Publishing Co., Springfield, Mass 

Pictorial Review Co., New York City 

Pilgrim Press, Boston, Mass 

Pinkham Press, Boston, Mass.... 

Plimpton Press, Norwood, Mass 

Poole Bros., Chicago, Ill 

Procter & Collier Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 5 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, Newark, N. J... 27 
Public Press, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., C: 11 
Publishers Printing Co., New York City 

Pugh, A. H., Printing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Quadri Color Co., New York City 


Rand, McNally & Co., Branches 

Rankin, J. C., Co., New York City 
Rawleigh Co., W. T., Freeport, Ill 

Read Printing Co., New York City 

Rees Printing Co., Omaha, Neb 

Regan Printing House, Chicago, Ill 
Regensteiner Colortype Co., Chicago, Ill 
Remington Printing Co., Providence, R. I 
Review & Herald Pub. Assn., Washington, D. C. 
Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass 
Rockwell & Churchill Press, Boston, Mass 
Rogers & Co., Chicago, IIl 

Rotary Gravure Press, San Francisco, Cal 
Rotoprint Gravure Corp., New York City 
Roycrofters, The, East Aurora, N. Y 
Rumford Press, Concord, N. H 


Savage, J. B., Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Schilling Press, New York Ci 

Schleuter Prtg. Co., New York City 
Schweinler, Chas., Press, New York City 
Scribner Press, New York City 

Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Seaver-Howland Press, Boston, Mass 
Shelby Salesbook Co., Shelby, Ohio 
Simonds, C. H., & Co., Boston, Mass 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md 
Smith, John Ptg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Southam Press, Ltd., Canada—Branches 
Southern Publishing ”Assn., Nashville, Tenn 
Southgate Press, Boston, Mass 

Springfield Ptg. & Bdg. Co., Springfield, Mass. . 
Starkey, L. H. Co., New York City 
Stationery Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill 

Stearns Bros. Co., Chicago, Ill 

Steiner, Wm., Sons & Co., New York City 
Stern, Edw., Co., Philadelphia, Pa 

Stetson Press, Boston, Mass 

Stirling Press, New York City 

Stone Ptg. & Mfg. Co., Roanoke, Va 

Stovel Co., Winnipeg, Man., Can 

Stratford Press, New York City 

Strobridge Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Stromberg-Allen & Co., Chicago, Ill 
Studley, R. P., & Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Successful Farming Pub. Co., Des Moines, Iowa.. 
Summers Printing Co., Baltimore, Md 
Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill 

Technical Press, New York City 
Thomsen-Ellis Co., Baltimore, Md 
Thomson & Co., New York City 

Tolman Print, Inc., Brockton, Mass. 

Transo Envelope Co., Chicago, Ill 
Trautman, Bailey & Blampley New York City... 
U. S. Printing & Litho. Co., Branches 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass 

Usher, Samuel, Boston, Mass 


Vail-Ballou Co., Binghamton, N. Y 

Vickery-Hill Pub. Co., Augusta, Me 

Vreeland Press, New York City 

Wallace Press, Chicago, Ill 

Walton & Spencer, Chicago, Ill 

Washington Press, Boston, Mass 

Webb Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn 

Weidner, F., Ptg. & Pub. Co., Brooklyn, N.Y... 
Wells & Co., Chicago, Ill 1 
West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn 

Western Methodist Book Concern, Cincinnati, O. 22 
Western Newspaper Union, Branches 31 
Western States Envelope Co., Milwaukee, Wis. . 
Whitney, George C., Co., Worcester, Mass 
Williams Printing Co., New York City 

Wolf Envelope Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Woodward & Tiernan Ptg. Co., St. Louis, Mo... 33 
Wright & Potter Ptg. Co., Boston, Mass 

Wynkoop, Hallenbeck, Crawford Co., New York.. 22 


Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass 


Zeese-Wilkinson Co., New York City 
Zion Institutions & Industries, Zion, Ill... 


United Printing Machinery Co. 


83 BROAD STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


38 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK CITY 


604 FISHER BLDG. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE BUSINESS OFFICE 


XPERIENCED advertisers and sales execu- 
tives are unanimous on this point: The 
printed message must stimulate Attention, 
Interest, Desire and Action. Catalog and booklet 
covers must make the prospect want to read 
the story inside. 


COLLINS COVER PAPERS 


are the extraordinary products of sixty-five years study 
in combining art with paper making. Each Collins crea- 
tion has an individual distinction. CasTiL1AN alone, will 
sell you Collins Covers, for this unusual cover paper 
with the feel of fine Spanish leather has never been 
successfully imitated. 


Once you test the sales power of a Collins Cover 
you will understand why so many of the finest catalogs 
in America are bound in Collins quality year after year. 


COLLINS COVER PAPERS ARE STOCKED 
BY DEALERS IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Write for Sample Books of Collins Covers 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 


226-240 CoLtumBiA AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
CLEVELAND 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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PERFECTION —~—._—i—iffective 


Drossing 
In Your Lock-up . = FFECTIVE drossing re- 


moves oxidized metals 
and impurities with least 
possible loss of type metal. 
It is absolutely necessary to 
have a definite separation 
The quickest A. of dross and metal. 
possible way to ‘ ¥ The use of Cleanotype Imperial Flux insures a clean-cut 
lock a small job © separation. It throws out dross, containing all the im- 


purities, in the form of fine powder. You can skim off 


form--no spring. 4 : 
sites this powdered dross easily. 


Cleanotype eliminates guess work, saves type metal and 
in turn, time and money. Tkat’s why its use has been 
standard in thousands of plants now using the famous 
Imperial Metal. 


; ar we Let your next flux order be for Cleanotype. 
The first essential of good printing is in the 


lock-up of your form 


THE M. & W. LOCK-UP SYSTEM 
ensures RIGIDITY, STABILITY and 
PERFECT PRINTING SURFACE 


No wood or quoins and no spring 
See cut. Note few pieces used 


. Imperial Type Metal Company 
Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. Philadelphia Detroit Cleveland 
Middletown, New York 


UNOTYPE-MONOTYPE-INTERTYPE ~STEREOTYPE 
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DO-MORE 


Automatic 


PROCESS EMBOSSER 
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The proof lies 
in a trial of the 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
SERVICE 


A half century of steady 
growth has given this house 
a National reputation for 
designing and the making 
of perfect printing plates. 
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Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


A SAC IOKO a 
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The DO-MORE Automatic Process Embosser produces fine 
embossed, engraved and litho effects direct from type 
without the use of dies or plates 


For further particulars and prices apply to 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO. 


95 MINNA STREET ~ SAN FRANCISCO ~ CALIFORNIA 
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Right in looks 
Heh 6 in strength 


Right in price and 
Night i to print 
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BAY PATH BOOK: BAY PATH BOND 

BAY PATH IMPERIAL: BAY PATH 

VELLUM-—all are logical mediums 
— and all belong to the —— 


STRATHMORE 


Expressive Papers 
SN 








asm Town! 
— Where quality papers 
are part of he nine 
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FIDELITY ONION SKIN 


so popular for 


Copies of Letters and Records? 


Because it is made from high-grade, new RAGS in a mill specializing in 
the manufacture of the very best THIN PAPERS, therefore it has 
the UNIFORMITY, DURABILITY, and PERMANENCY 


necessary for papers to be used for COPIES. 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO., Turners Falls, Mass. 
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FACTORY OF ITHACA GUN COMPANY, ITHACA, N. Y. 


Many of the World’s Largest Manufacturers 
Come to Us for Their Pictorial Publicity 


ITHACA GUN Company 


— for instance 


The ITHACA GUN COMPANY manufactures more double bar- 
rel shot guns than any other manufacturer in the world. They de- 
pend to a very great extent on magazine and illustrated direct-by-mail 
advertising to keep dealers asking for more guns to sell. Ir is natural 
to assume that a concern of this size, working day and night to fill 
orders, would select for their pictorial publicity work the engraving 
plant best equipped to make true-to-life reproductions of their super- 
ior products. The ITHACA GUN COMPANY selected us. 


I ACA 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


“YOUR STORY IN PICTURE LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD” 
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Apprentice 
Sharpens Saws 
in Three Minutes 


The “greenest 
hand” in your 
shop can shar- 
pena trimmer 
saw accurate- 
ly in three 
minutes with 
the Minute 
Saw Filer. 
With this 
handy device 


PATENT PENDING 


at your command, there’s no excuse for dull saws, or 


hand sharpening. 


Minute Saw Filer 


Uses stock file. Files saws with or without trimmer holder. 
Paw] is easily adjusted to saws with different-sized teeth. 
Simple adjustment sets saw to file and permits repeated 
sharpening until saw is worn down to very small size. 


Substantially built of iron and steel. 


Price F. O. B. Milwaukee— $30 


Write for illustrated booklet explaining operation. 


A. F. GEISINGER MFG. COMPANY 


1033 Winnebago Street 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Joining Hands 


for 
Broader Service 


NOTHER step in enabling you to concentrate your orders for paper. 
Under a distribution plan just effected with the West Virginia Paper 
Company we are able to supply all brands, colors, weights and sizes 
of Westvaco Brands distributed through The Mz// Price List. It is a far- 
reaching trade development toward giving you broader service. 


4 If we interpret that word “Service” cor- 
rectly, it means ability to meet your need on 
the dot—the grade, finish, size, weight and 
color you want, delivered promptly. It has 
been to that end we have built up the enor- 
mous tonnage always on our floors, ready for 
your orders. And the Westvaco lines now 
give even further expanded opportunity to 
fulfill your requirements. 


9 Have you those two handy Westvaco refer- 
ence units, The Mill Price Listand the Refer- 
ence Book of Westvaco Mill Brand Papers? 
A request will bring them. 9This new step in 
distribution means much to you as a printer. 
Adding Westvaco Mill Brands to the unus- 
ually wide variety of lines we already han- 
dle, enables you to meet your most exacting 
requirements from a single source of supply. 


Bradner Smith & Company 


333 South Desplaines St., Chicago, Ill. 
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| Wickersham 
wee 


alas anne a 
The GRADUATED Key 


This Quoin appeals to every printer who requires 
the best for all purposes, for it combines every 
advantage without a fault. A direct spread; posi- 
tive holding power, against wood or metal; locks 
quickly, by one turn of key; assures perfect regis- 
ter and wonderful durability. 

Made in three sizes, Nos. 0, 1 and 2, 

agreeing and working with the Wicker- 

sham Quoins of earlier construction. 





Sold through reliable dealers in all countries. But if your 

dealer does not carry them in stock, or refuses to serve you, 

from the fact that his margin of profit is greater on inferior 

articles, we agree to supply reputable printing concerns direct. 
Write for description and prices of Wickersham Quoins, in 


3 sizes; Morton Lock-Ups, in 43 lengths; also 
Stephens Expansion Locks, 4 sizes. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. 


Originators and Manufacturers 
174 FORT-HILL SQUARE BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








The McCain Feeder 


Attached to Folding Machines 


of all makes 
Can be Loaded while in Operation. 


Facts Not Hearsay 


Facts and figures based upon unbiased 
experience have proven time and again that 


THE MCCAIN Automatic Feeder 


solves the folder-feeding problem. Actual production figures show that 
this device means an increase of from 10 to 35 per cent in efficiency over 
hand feeding. Attachable to the Cleveland, Hall, Anderson; also the 
various sizes of Dexter and Brown Folding Machines. For maximum 
production on Burton and Rosback Rotary Perforators; also Harris S-1 to 
S-4 Rotary Presses. 





Write for Illustrated Folder 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton St., Chicago, Illinois 











Steel 
Cabinets 


for the 


Print Shop 


Unexcelled for use in stor- 
ing electros, tools and 
small parts. 

Made by the same Company 
as the Linotype Operators’ 
Chairs, Compositors’ 
Stools, and other Printers’ 
Equipment. 


H 
} 
H 
i 


1 @'02,0 779009 
7,909,090 000009 
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No. 24 Cabinet 


Revolving and Adjustable Lino- Made in nine stock patterns or special 
type Operator's Chair. to individual order. 


A Line will bring Catalogue and Prices 


Plainwell 


Angle Steel Stool Company Mins 
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Books You Should 
Know About 


ws Porte Library of Books for 
Printers may be bought one at 
a time if you wish—or any five on 
easy terms. Write today for descrip- 
tive catalogue. They form a worth- 
while addition to any printer’s 
library and are priceless for the 
young printer’s instruction. 





Che PORTE PUBLISHING Co. 
Salt Lake City, Viab 
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A LITHOGRAPHER USED --- 


WATERFALLS 
BOND 


and his satisfying results caused him to write us as follows: 











In reference to your inquiry regarding the special 
Size Waterfalls Bond which we have used on an order for 
a million and a half customers' bank checks. Will state 
that our experience with the running of your stock was 
most satisfactory, in fact, it could not have run any 
better. No press trouble whatever; did not have time 
to hang the stock. Just took it out of the cases and 
right through the press. 


You are to be congratulated upon the perfect running 
qualities of the sheet. 





WATERFALLS € This letter, coming from one of the WATERFALLS 
arge Lithographing Companies of the OND 


BOND Middle West—name and address on 
application—is certainly a gratifying 
recommendation for Waterfalls Bond. 


@ While we do not recommend a Lithog- 
rapher should run Waterfalls Bond WATERFALLS 


WATERFALLS th : hi 
BOND without proper seasoning, yet this OND 


Lithographing Company obtained sat- 
isfactory results. 


q Printers and Lithographers are getting 
more and more acquainted with the 


WAT ERE ALLS merits of Waterfalls Bond. This ac- WATERFALLS 


counts for its increasing popularity and 


OND consequent increasing use. ON D 


POLAND PAPER COMPANY 


MILLS AT MECHANIC FALLS, MAINE 





GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 200 FIFTH AWVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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Better Stationery 
at a Lower Cost 


From your customers’ viewpoint, 
Sentry Bonp has the feel—the looks— 
and the crackle of costly bond paper. 
Yet, the price is moderate. 

From your viewpoint, Sentry Bonp 
enables you to do better work and turn 
it out more profitably. It will not 
wrinkle, curl, or buckle on the press. 
It feeds easily—prints clearly—tregis- 
ters accurately. 

To you and to your customers, stand- 
ardizing on Sentry Bonp means better 
stationery at a lower cost. 


Lez Paper ComMPANY~ Vicksburg, Mich. 





Why B.B.B. Standard No.2 
Proof Presses Excel! 
Because these Proof Presses have the following important 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURES: 
1—Direct Cylinder Impression Adjustment, 
2—Automatic Trip by Cam Movement, 
3—Ball Bearings under Bed, 
4—Receding Front and Side Guides, 
5—Hand Wheels instead of Crank, 
6—Workable from Both Sides, 


7—Grippers Operated by Hand or Automatically, 
8—Requisite Weight to do Heaviest Work Without Strain. 


Standard “B. B. B.”? No. O— Bed 14x 20 In.— $230 f.0.b. Chicago 
Standard “‘B. B. B.”” No. 1— Bed 14x26 In.— $280 f. o. b. Chicago 


These presses give you clean, sharp proofs with the minimum of 
exertion—proofs that will do for the work in the majority of plants. 


Standard “B, B. B.”” No. 2— Bed 17x 26 In.— $600 f. 0. b. Chicago 
For taking color proofs in register, as well as all other proofs. 


Write for full particulars. 


A.T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
For Sale by Leading Supply Dealers. 











The Adams Bag Company Says 


that our pump is working satisfac- 

torily. They make Manila rope paper 

bags at Chagrin Falls, Ohio, and it 

gives us pleasure to know that our 

pump has been selected to help along 
in their production. 


Leiman Bros. 
Rotary 


° 
Air Pumps 
with Automatic 
Self Feeding, Lubricating 
System 


is especially adapted and 

widely used for feeding 

paper, paper bags, envel- 

opes, pamphlets and books 

in ruling, printing, wrap- 

ping and 

mailing 

machines. 

Look at 

any feeder 

toseewhat 

these 

s eins pumps 
“They take up their own wear and are noiseless” are doing. 


GET THE CATALOG 27-A. 


LEIMAN BROS. ® “* New yore 


Makers of Good Machinery for 35 Years. 
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In this superb Broadside, issued by the Dingee Rose Company of Philadelphia, the beautiful 
color half-tones are so clear and soft that the reader can fairly feel the velvety loveliness of the 
petals and smell their fragrance. This piece won highest award in our January Contest. 
$100 to the George F. Lasher Printing Company for skill in printing and $100 to Samuel 
Swigert, for skill in advertising. Both prize winners live in Philadelphia. 


tS INS 


Wen you use Cantine Papers you get results that make you wonder 
whether anyone, anywhere, can have better printed matter than yours, 


In fact, many business men, advertising men Papers. Details of these interesting contests 
and printers are sending us samples of all they will be sent upon request together with a 
print on Cantine Papers, expectant that any sample book containing specimens of Cantine’s 
one piece may win one of our national Prize Coated Papers, cards and cover stocks for 
Honor Contests for skill in advertising and oth quantity and quality printing. 

printing. Every month we award $200 in 

cash, $100 each to the copy man and the printer Cantine’s Papers are sold by paper jobbers in 
who jointly produce the best work on Cantine’s all the larger cities. 



























THe Martin CAnrtTINE Co., Saugerties, N. Y. 


Department 51 
SPECIALISTS IN COATED PAPERS SINCE 1889 


eo ._9 










COATED 
PAPERS 


ASHOKAN ESOPUS VELVETONE LitHo C.1S$ 


J 
NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK NO. 2 ENAMEL BOOK SEMFDULL - Easy to Print COATED ONE SIDE 


















CANFOLD 


AND PRINTING QUALITY 
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EQUIP YOUR MACHINES WITH 


HORTON vagus: seep PULLEYS 


THE ONLY WHOLLY SATISFACTORY CHANGE OF SPEED MECHANISM 


OVER 50,000 IN USE THRUOUT THE WORLD 
YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 





White for particulars of our 


NEW UNIVERSALLY ADAPTABLE DRIVE SHAFT 
Model A and the AA with “TWIN BLOCKS” which will 
transmit from 75 to 100 per cent more horse power. 


Products ot the 
HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U. S. A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘ Hortokum”’ 


“A SPEED FOR EVERY NEED” 














You Can Print and Emboss at 
Same Operation with 


New “system” 


New “Method” ree $ : 
PANELS, di eves ST | FINE TYPE: 
| CUTS, 


BORDERS, Y, 
| Sareea D _— “Withthe Dollars i init | cree Bae | 
LETTERS aN, ay EFFECTS 


as the female die can go on the platen. 





'rATENTED IAN ALL COUNTRIES 





For Free Booklet write: ‘‘Dept. I’’ 


THE ELLIS NEW METHOD EMBO$$ING 
140 W. 38th Street, New York 











DRAGON 


Flexible Glues 


For Machine and Hand Work 
are the Best that can be Made. 
Samples on Request 


The General Adhesive Mfg. Co., Inc. 
474-478 Greenwich St., New York City 

















Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page electrotypes do not. 
They lower the cost of production. 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago _—‘ Tel. Harrison 7185 








Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 
for JOB PRESSES 


Yq They Expand— They 
1 ‘en Contract. For New 
Yee Rollers as well as Old. 


They Save 50% 


Prices at your dealers: 


Set of 6 
trackabomiagefeg Si reanare type height with” Morgan cnt" 8x 12 C. & P., $7.70 
nol pi ge Fond would cut bree psy Printing without cuy Set of 6 
10x15C.&P., 7.70 
E " Set of 6 
WRITE FOR USER REFERENCES 12x18C.&P., 8.80 
HALF THE INK CAN BE SAVED | Set of 8 
1444x22C.&P., 11.00 














Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 


Ask your dealer or send direct. 112 N. Larchmont, Los Angeles, Cal. 





é 








Printing and Binding E.quipment 


OVERHAULED———— 





NEW. Have you the most efficient equipment 
for your line of work? Possibly we can Modern Two Revolution Presses 


Chandler & Price Machinery 
Diamond and Advance Cutters 
Hamilton Wood and Steel Furniture 
Latham “Monitor” Machinery 

Lee Two-Revolution Presses 

Potter and Poco Proof Presses 
Rosback Punches and Perforators 
Plate Bases, Chases, Galleys, Specialties 
Rouse Machinery and Specialties 
Wesel Products 

Chandler and Price Auto Cutters 
Morrison Stitchers 

Challenge Products and Machinery 
Southworth Machinery 

Printing Materials 

Complete Outfits 


MACHINERY CO. 
A.F.WANNER PROP. 
714-16 Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
See our classified ad in this issue 


Cutting and Creasing Cylinders and flat 


suggest changes that will enable you to sane 
do your work more economically. 
Phone-Harrison 6888 


Drum Presses for Newspaper or Special 
or 

Automatic Presses 

Plate Bases and Hooks 

All Styles and Sizes of Jobbers, Sinahinee, 
Perforators, Punches, Folders, Proof 
Presses, Paper Cutters, Outfits and 
Miscellaneous Equipment 


Brokers for Surplus Equipment and Com- 
plete Outfits 
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A Big Advantage 
for you 


When you estimate on using 
National Safety Paper for your 
customers’ checks, you have one 
big advantage: The buyer knows 
that you have based your bid on 
a safety paper which is recog- 
nized as standard by banks and 
trust companies throughout the 
country, and has proved its efh- 
ciency in over fifty years of use. 





Write us for complete samples. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


Sh oon 
Se 
oon 


SB Wa 
er ne rs 
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Remove Hardened Ink 


from your Rollers, Fountains, 
Plates, Etc. 


SOLVINE H 


DOES IT without 
affecting the part 
being cleaned 


e 


Put up in pint, quart, gallon and five 
gallon cans by 


CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 


NEW YORK 
154 West 18th Street 


CHICAGO 
536 South Clark Street 











a 7 Reasons = 
Why you should buy 
REID LINOTYPE MAGAZINE RACKS 


1—Hold more 
magazines in a 
given space than 
any other rack. 
2—Valuable 
storage space 
above and below 
magazines. 


3—Floor space 
11-magazinerack, 
34 X 26 inches. 
4—No moving 
parts, all iron and 
steel. 

5— Magazines 
will not fall on 
floor. 

6— No wear on 
mouth of maga- 
zines. 

7— Price, 11- 
Magazine Rack 


$85.00 


Write for 
further descriptive 
circular. 
William Reid 
& Company 


537 S. LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 








No Job Printing Department is 
completely equipped with- 
out at least one 


Standard 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed-and- 
platen job press on the market. 
Over 50 per cent of our sales are 
to repeat-order customers. 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 
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A REVOLUTION IN 
SPACEBANDS 


Price only A { Bound to 
$1.50 . replace the 
No higher » old kind 
than the : Ns in a short 
old style E ‘A HH time 














The greatest improvement and money-saver for the 
linotype ever made. Eliminates all cleaning, which 
formerly was twice necessary in an 8-hour run to pre- 
vent the crushing of matrix walls. This space-band 
hasa moving slideon both sides, making accumulating 
of metal impossible. Price only $1.50, same as the old, 
although the cost of manufacturing is much greater. 
Orders will be filled in rotation, preference being given 
those accompanied by cash. 


THE S-H SAW-TRIMMERS 
Are the best in use and the prices the lowest. Write for 
circular and catalog of Linotype Supplies. 
Schuyler-Hildman Saw-Trimmer and 
Linotype Supply Co. 
160 North Wells Street, Chicago, Illinois 





Don’t Take Chances with 
Imperfect Glue 


Improperly prepared glue is 
likely to ruin the job in the 
bindery and cause the cus- 
tomer to be dissatisfied. Guard 
against the contingency by in- 
stalling a 


WETMORE 


Model A-D 
Glue Heater 


It has especially adaptable fea- 
tures to both the large and the 
small user of glue. The small 
user whose daily requirements 
are uncertain can melt small quantities as needed. 
The larger user can melt 10, 25 or 50 gals. at a time. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list describ- 
ing our complete line of glue-handling equipment. 


The New Advance Machinery Co. 
Van Wert, Ohio 




















All-Steel Galley Cabinets 


for Storage Purposes 


No. 200—Holds 100 st 13” G Heys; 4 tier; b 
Dipnuppenacas hela ed POO 
No. 208— Sam re bo = t holds 100 P: d 
Steel Galleys 6} x23)". 2 . : ee ; 2 Cae neers $50.00 
CHICAGO METAL MFG. COMPANY 


3724 S. ROCKWELL STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 


























Motors that Promote 
Pressroom Efficiency 


The A-K Push Button Control Motor for job presses saves 
time because it is so built that it can be stopped, started and 
controlled by the push button, and quickly put back to the 
original speed at which the press feeder can most efficiently 
handle the particular job on the press. There are twelve 
speeds at your finger tips with the A-K motor. 


Wealso manufacture motors for large presses and paper cutters. 
Our line includes Polyphase Slip-Ring Variable Speed Motors 
for larger size Presses and Constant Speed Polyphase Motors 
for ordinary power work required on Paper Cutters and other 
apparatus running at constant speed. 


Write for illustrated circular and price list. 


° 
Northwestern Electric Co. 
408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
441 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 8 N. Sixth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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If You Have 


an old MONITOR Book Wire 
Stitcher, either No. 2%, 2, 134 or 
1%, you should know about the 
special withdrawal allowance and 
repair offer we are making on these 
machines. This offer expires April 
30th and is described fully in the 
February number of our house 
organ, THE MONITOR. 


If you have not seen that number of 
THE MONITOR, write for 
a copy to day. 


Latham Machinery Company 
1147 Fulton St., Chicago, U.S.A. 


New York Philadelphia Boston 
45 Lafayette St. Bourse Bldg. 531 Atlantic Ave. 




















WATERMARKED 


N WLW 


The Money It Saves 
Is Profit 


The dollars you save your clients 
by using Stillwater Bond are dollars 
added to their profits. And adding 
to their profits means future business 
and future profits for you. 


Stillwater Bond is fine in appearance, 
strong, smooth of surface and even 
in texture. Yet, with this high qual- 
ity, its price is lower than that of most 
ordinary bonds. 


It is made in white and in a variety 
of useful shades, each with envelopes 
to match. And every sheet is water- 
marked. 


Standardize on Stillwater for every 
bond paper use. It means true satis- 
faction and economy. 


Write today for the Stillwater Portfolio 


Manufactured by 


THE PEERLESS PAPER CoO. 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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Aug. 10ch 1915 
Aug. 15th 1916} 


EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t ’ buy a toy outfit, 
and expect success. Complete outfits, $160.00 up. 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 





Printers and Publishers, Attention! 


Let this plant be your bindery. We are equipped to serve you 
no matter where you are located. 


ENGDAHL BINDERY 


(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders 


412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 











Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 


EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 








MINUTES MEAN MONEY'!—Lost Time 


Is Lost Money— Check It' 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; 
when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 


received and answered. 


You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP 


Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps 


cost little, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoot 
and accurately. 


reduced in size. 


AUG 2819177 3 43 PM 


y 


v Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 
Facsimile ofnmbrint HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N. 


x 


The Socedometer of Industry 


COUNTS ‘EM RIGHT 


No More Guess Work—No More Inaccuracy 
Try one 30 days-—free! 





OURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(1256A) 653 Butfum St., Milwaukee, Wis, 





To Eliminate Static Electricity— 
Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 


J.w. PITT, inc. 


UPRIGHTGRAIN 


(Self Contained or Sectional) 


PRINTING BASE SYSTEMS 





Cleveland 





TT TT 





BATH, N. Y. 





dunt 


WOODTYPE 


THE BEST 


AND 


CHEAPEST 


IN THE 
MARKET 
Write for Sample Sheet. 
Expert Makers: 


American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 











There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W.DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. World Building 
Chicago New York 

















Overlay Knives 


Tested for Quality 
of Temper 
Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 


ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 


The blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 
throughout. As knife wears covering 
can be cut away as required. 


PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 








We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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AMERICAN sO" 


Model 31 


6 Wheels $1800 | 


AMERICAN NUMBERING 
MACHINE Co. 


224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
123 W. Madison St................. Chicago, Il. 
66 Houndsditch.......... London, England 
































































In stock and for sale by 


TYPE FOUNDERS 
throu? EVERYWHERE 










































Hh, 
TYPE METALS} 










WERE THE CHOICE of hundreds of highest grade printers 
during 1923. The list of users of Wilkes Metals looks like 
the Blue Book of the printing trades. Unequaled Purity, 
Uniformity and Low Working Temperatures have caused 
substantial reductions in metal charges with corresponding 
betterment of results. Send for Wilkes Type Primer and 
learn all the reasons why. 


Cast Quality Face, Body and Plates 


METALS REFINING COMPANY 


CONVENIENT ere HAMMOND, IND. 



































QUICK DELIVER: 
=_ _—_—_—_——— ome 









MOTORS 


and 
CONTROLLERS 


For Every Printing 


Requirement 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 



































JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 








Trade-mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 132 items of BOOK and 1522 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 



































GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 





The Goss High-Speed “‘Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed **Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S. Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 














HICKO 








CONTINUOUS 
Non-Combing 


AUTOMATIC FEEDER 


Especially designed for attachment to any makes of RULING 


MACHINES, CLEVELAND and other folders. 


More positive in its action, has greater output and easier to 


make Teady than any other feeder on the market. 


10% to 15% saved in operating continuous feeder over the pile 


feeder on account of the ease in setting up and the further fact 
that it can be loaded while in operation. 


Patents have been applied for, fully covering this style of feeder. 


The W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Co. 


Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 
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“Conversation Circulation’ 





N THE DAYS when “Conversa- 
tion Circulation” statements were 
the basis on which the advertiser 

bought space, the advertising solici- 
tor who put up his story in the 
most pleasing manner generally 
got the business. 


In case the advertiser questioned 
the figures he might possibly go to 
the publisher’s office and look over 
the circulation records with his own 
auditors. But neither he nor his 
auditors knew the intricacies of 
publishing records or the possibili- 
ties for juggling circulation figures. 


Differences and arguments very 
often caused bitter battles between 
many publishers. Ingenious 
schemes were used by unscrupu- 
lous publishers to put up the ap- 
pearance of a larger circulation 
than they had. The prevalence of 
these practices brought out the 


necessity for a reputable agency to 
audit and report on circulation 
matters. 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations 
was started eight years ago by a 
nucleus of the leading advertisers, 
agents, newspaper, magazine, farm 
papers, and trade paper publishers. 
Today it has a membership of 1800. 
The purpose of the bureau is to 
make fair and impartial audits of 
circulation records and it is now 
accepted as the Standard Authority 
among space buyers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 


Every Publisher-Member of the 
Bureau is required to make semi- 
annual statements setting forth the 
actual net paid circulation. Once a 
year the Bureau sends an auditor 
to the office of each publisher to 
check and if necessary correct his 
circulation statements. 








Study the A. B. C. reports of the publications you are considering 
and it will not be necessary to argue about competitive circulation. 








The Inland Printer is a member of the 
A. B. C. and would be pleased to sub- 
mit a copy of the latest circulation report 


= 





YOU GAN TARE THE RISK OUT OF ADVERTISING. 
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A dependable 
proof press 
eliminates 
many wastes 





HE waste of a few seconds 

per proof by reason of a 
cumbersome proof press mounts 
up to surprising figures in a week or month. 







If the proofs delivered to the proofreader lack in clearness, 
additional time will be lost in their reading. If an error 
slips through because the proof wasn’t clear, there is no 
telling what the expense may be. 








Discriminating printers have found Potter Proof Presses 
dependable safeguards against wastes in the production 
of printing. They are easy to operate; require a minimum 
of attention to keep them*in perfect order, and because of 
sound principles underlying their construction are always 
ready to give maximum service. 









Potters are built in three sizes. All of them can be supplied 
with or without mechanical inkers or feed-boards. Prob- 
ably your neighboring printer has a Potter. Ask him what 
he thinks of it as a means to eliminate wastes. 








Hacker Manufacturing Co. 
320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 
























Manifold Linen 


DEXSTAR MANIFOLD PAPER isnot merelya second sheet. 
It is a high grade writing paper in tissue weight; designed for 
making multi carbon copies of important letters and documents. 


This paper has the strength and finish which can only be 
secured from a rag base. It is especially recommended for 
legal work, mailing lists and select wrapping sequirements. 


Tissue Papers 
DEXSTAR TISSUE PAPERS are notable for their beautiful 


and permanent colors, which are used for various decorative pur- 
poses. Special white numbers in this line are made for wrap- 
ping silverware (anti-tarnish). Other items are used for a wide 
range of industrial requirements. 


Write for Sample Book and Price Lists 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 


WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 



























The Monitor System 


The smallest and the largest motor-driven press or 
machine in your shop will be more efficiently opera- 
ted when equipped with THE MONITOR SYSTEM. 

Write for Bulletin No. 1034 describing The Monitor System for 
automatic control of either alternating or direct-current, motor- 
driven printing machinery. 

MONITOR CONTROLLER COMPANY 
500 E. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 


New York Chicago Buffalo Detroit Cincinnati Cleveland 
Boston Philadelphi irmingt St. Louis New Orleans 




















Pittsburgh 











i Ae a: 


ress a Button 





‘Just 


8320 
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Create 
New Business 


WITH 


FORMAN-BASSETT 


Printed and Lithographed 
Stork and Bond Forms 
Make our sample books a standard 
part of your salesmen’s kits and 

watch the results. 











The quality and workmanship of 
our forms instantly appeal to the 
discriminating buyer of printing. 


Samples and Prices upon Request 





The Forman- Bassett Co. 


Printers and Lithographers 


1435 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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BOOKBINDING 


tld etal Silke M haat puehect ashy 


Size 6 x 834”; 425 pages. Attractively 
bound in cloth; gold stamped 


Price $6.00 
Postpaid 


The information contained in this 
book is worth many times its price 


Se ee 











By John J: Pleger 


Get Entire Bookbinding 
Business Between 
Two Covers 


“Bookbinding” is the most complete and up-to-date 
book on bookbinding compiled in this generation. 
It covers both hand and machine operation in plain 
and understandable language. Every operation en- 
tering into pamphlet binding and the binding of 
books is completely covered. Blank books, letter- 
press books, loose leaf covers, manifold work, 
marbling, gilt edging, finishing, and hand tooling 
are comprehensively explained and illustrated. 
Two hundred and eighty-five illustrations, both 
halftones and line drawings, enable the novice to 
grasp the most minute details of the bookbinding 
art understandingly. 

This compilation is a complete revision of the first edition 
of “Bookbinding and Its Auxiliary Branches,” and embraces 
the best of ancient and modern practices. The author’s vast 
experience is at your disposal in this book, which has been 
pronounced of inestimable value to all affiliated with the 
bookbinding and printing art. 


ory 2O%e, oeee 
*@.°" ° e 


Chapter Title 


*, Foreword 
* To Printers 


Binding Definitions 


: Paper Operations 


Manifold Work 


? Sheet Work 


Forwarding Preliminaries 


: Forwarding 


Decoration of Book Edges ; 


, Loose Leaf Binders 


Punching 


*, Finishing 


Hand Tooling 


*, Stamping and Embossing - 


" Edge Gilding 


:, Marbling 


ee . 
a *s, . 
Peace eeee 


* Care of Books 


Some Inconsistencies in 
Bookbinding 


e* “e 
*eeee® 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 


<this $125 book 


is a thorough treatise on the 
principles of design and color as 
applied to typographical design 








It is invaluable to the ambitious compositor who 





is desirous of improving the quality of his work 








by which the quality 


of work—is constructively determined. 


@ It gives him plainly and concisely the fundamentals 
the correctness or incorrectness 


It gives him 


“reasons.” He can know “why” his work is good, and explain it; or “‘why”’ it is bad, 


and improve it. 


Entire courses of instruction in printing, costing many times the 


price of this work, are based on the same principles which are so fully explained and 


illustrated in this $1.25 book. Why should you pay more? 


Know ‘““WHY’”’ and you'll know ““HOW”’ 


Mail the coupon TODAY and feel sure of yourself forevermore 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, IIl. 











Here’s my $1.25; send **Design & Color in Printing”’ to 


Name 
Street 


City 


Book Department 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman St., Chicago, IIl. 
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The Fame poveatois Divider Save on Your Roller Bill 


for 


onmneus Noekga! 


PREMIER 
STERLING The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


and 

HODGMAN Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 

PRESSES resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
Price $8.50 at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 


Per Pair 
Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 
WRITE FOR 5 
CIRCULAR Ask your dealer, or write 


ROBERT R. PAGE, MANUFACTURER PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 


225-227 EAST TWENTY-FOURTH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


























The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED—SIMPLFCITY—DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, I91I. c 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., Any number of colors on one or both sides of paper. 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 5 . 1: pee wn 
Gentlemen,—I have been using pe sna Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press made. 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory rae sas 
results, and think it is the best and speediest md 500 aepwennsons per hour. 
machine on the market to-day, My record Roll feed— Delivery —Slit and cut into sheets or rewound. 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best ' Z ‘ hii 
record in Texas. Would be pleased to have Attachments for perforating, punching, tag reenforcing, 
you use this letter in any way you see fit. eyeletting, numbering, etc. 
Yours very bai nada ite. Dept. Once through the press completes the job. 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 


from two to five inches. | New Era Mfg. Company 


For further information, address 


° ; . Straight and Cedar S Pat ,New Jersey | 
Rev. Robert Dick Estate, ch Re a traight an edar Streets aterson ew = 7 


a ee eee oe 























LINOTYPE. MATRIX | “KRAUSE” 


RE-SHAPER | | @&aaq\\\_| paper currers 


A practical device for reshaping ee 3 All Over the World 


worn or damaged matrix combi- 


nations to accuracy. HAND CUTTERS —97%", 1734”, 2315”, 30”. 


4 a3 POWER CUTTERS — Modern “Record” 
Saves Mats 4 * Cutter, All romeo seus 


Worn and damaged mat combinations All the machines, parts, etc., kept 

easily — oo ermal in stock in New York for prompt 

_ or — . : delivery. Cash or monthly pay- 

Prevents Distributor Stops ments. Full line of Krause- 

Send for descriptive circular. eRe 86 Sther maneineey. 
Complete plants. 


Price, $12.50 HOFFMANN TYPE AND 
Matrix Re-Shaper Co. ENGRAVING CoO. 


1249 Ashland Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 112-114 E. 13th St., New York City 
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Metal Cleaning Furnaces 
Round Cornering Machines 























Paper Cutting Machines 
Perforating Machines You can cut overhead costs to a minimum and Wearwell Cases there is no waste 
Printers all over the country are uakig 50 soiled. As leaders they bring orders 
The demand is already pee ae For 
pars people have ede p 
clean. Because Wearwell i Cases, ps do this more WIGGINS 
wherever presented. With Wiggins Cards 


Lithographic Hand Presses 
Card-Board Cutters omen 
Bronzing Machines Wiggins Cards Keep Presses Busy 
rinting and selling Wiggins Pat ne Ss d is detach with a th, 
Mitering Machines Bards in Wearwell Lever Binder Cas “ poe straight edge. ‘and never rub ‘and get at 
t fits tti bi for other kinds of printing too. 
Heavy Platen Presses this new attractive way, You east: ng Write today for samples and prices. 
Prices Without Competition efficiently and economically than any other Peerless 
form of the: tant ti Book Fi 
case ey win fe ant acceptance CARDS 











; we THE JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 
Catalogues and particulars readily given by the Makers a 1101S) WahashiAve. CHICAGO 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 
USSELS Wiggins Patent Scored Cards —Wearwell Lever Binder Cases 


ESTABL. PETER VERBEKE, 21, RUE DES BOITEUX, BRUSSELS | 
Lecco acceceec cee eee 
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A Handbook for Printers 


explained are these: 
Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 
Four-page Forms Twenty-four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms Thirty-two-page Forms 
Folder Forms Thirty-six-page Forms 


Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. 


632 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





IMPOSITION 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while illustrations, its 
principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the fundamental principles underlying 
imposition. The work gets down to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough 
explanations of regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the subjects discussed and 


Twelve-page Forms Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Sixteen-page Forms Dexter Folders, Chambers 


Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 











A B k f — by JOHN S. THOMPSON 
Ss OO or Author of — 


_ ae teinneseeeneree i] 
THE MECHANISM || 
|OF THE LINOTYPE|| 








“History of Composing Machines” 
“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
QO t and other works. 
® ® 280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket size, 
ac Inists— 434x7; substantially bound in flexible 
binding; price, $2.50; postage 10c extra. 
! 
7 hani he Li 
The Mechanism of the Linotype 


First published in THE INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘““The 
Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is insur- 
ance against costly 


delaysand accidents. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


Over 10,000 in use. (Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 











CONTENTS: 


Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 
bler; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 
First Elevator; Second Elevator Trans- 
fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 
Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop; 
Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 
Mold Disk; Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
Governor; How to Make Changes; The 
Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 
Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 
Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 
teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 
Plans for Installing; Measurement of 
Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 
Removing and Replacing Parts; Causes 
for Defective Matrices; Things You 
Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 
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Enlarge Engraving and 
cArt “Department 


Due to the increasing demands made upon our Art, 
Engraving and Printing Departments, for work of the 
very -finest quality, we are compelled to enlarge our 
facilities for the production of this class of work, and 
have reached the decision to give our full and exclu- 
sive attention to highly specialized 


cArt Work, Color Plate Engraving 
and Color Printing 









The gradual evolution of our business into the best 
grade of art work, engraving and color printing has brought 
us to the realization that our tonnage production 
plant interferes with the production of the better 
quality of work. Upon careful deliberation we have 
reached the conclusion to eliminate such presses in 
our plant as are used for that purpose, and to enlarge 
our Engraving and Art Department and to supplement 
our equipment for the exclusive production 
of the very best grade of work. 


LEESE-WILKINSON COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Color Plate Engravers and Color Printers 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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, STEREOTYPING 
P ractical By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


PRACTICAL instruction and 
reference book for newspaper 
and job printing plants. The con- 


cise descriptive text accompanied 
with copious illustrations makes this 
PRINT I NG book valuable to stereotypers and 
everyone interested in the graphic 

and the arts. 
The appendix will be found especi- 


ALLIED ally valuable. It contains in con- 
TR ADES cise form useful information gained 


from the practical experience of 
the author. A complete index 
Send for this Catalogue today makes it easy to find information 

siaieeaaitiaaaia on any point described in the book. 











about 





Price $2.00; postage 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


2 SHERMA 
63 N STREET 632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 
CHICAGO 





























a Practical ~*~ 
and Authoritative 
Information about 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked Proof, Corrected 
Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, Make-up of a Book, Imposition and 
Sizes of Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type Standard, 

Number of Words in a Square Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, 
Explanation of the Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, To Print Consecutive 
Numbers, To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving 

and Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for Engravers, Defini- 

tions of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Book- 

binding, Relative Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers, Sizes 
of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope Sizes, Standard Sizes 
of Newspapers, Leads for Newspapers, News- 
paper Measurement, Imposition of Forms. 


"The Vest Pocket y oe © 
Manual of Printin Bi a sates 


= The Inland Printer Co. 
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[———DUNHAM-WATSON CO. 


Successors to 


Fepterict Orhan] 


eee vests 
rR. 
Cito INKS DRY LORS 
441 S DEARBORN —_ 


Chicago, 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


249 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 

















Stock Certificates 


Over Four Hundred Designs. To be completed by 
Printing or Lithographing. 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 


MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS, 
47 Warren Street New York, N. Y. 


Eastern Brass 
& Wood Type 
0 0 ae p 
Largest Stock. 
Fonts and Sorts in 
All Sizes. 
114 E. 13th Street 
New York City 























MADE SPECIALLY FOR USERS OF 


Miehle Vertical and Kelly Presses 


and other High Speed Machines 


DOYLE’S LIQUID REDUCER 


gives free ink distribution and sharp, clean impression. Prevents type from 
filling up and makes the ink lay smooth. You can runa thinner film of ink with 
out loosing color. Saves enough ink to pay for itself and pay a profit to you. 


DOYLE’S FAST DRYER 


You can print your job in the morning and deliver it the same day. Dries 
without producing a brittle skin effect and dries without chalking. Permits 
perfect overprinting on process work. 

310 Lakeside N. W. 


The J. E. Doyle Co. = 22st 3: 


Manufacturers Doyle’s Setswell for Softening Ink 

















FOR SALE 


" [see J 
Two Kidder Rotary 3x4 
TWO-COLOR PRESSES 48 x 48 | 





Equipped with rewinder attachments and necessary printers 


rollers. LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE. Write 


Menasha Printing & Carton Company 


Menasha, Wisconsin 




















RESSES for Lithographers, Printers, Folding 
Box Manufacturers and Newspaper Publishers. 
Tell us your requirements. We have the press. 


WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, New Jersey 











EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you ue STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable. 
Sheets, 534x 9% inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 





Linotype and Intertype 
Speed Book 


By H. J. PICKERT 


The ambitious operator who is trying to 
increase his speed will find the lessons and 
charts in this book of great assistance. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Dept. 632 Sherman St., Chicago 














Make Your Mailing Problem an Easy One 


with the 


New MILLSAP LIST PRESS 







A simple machine for printing your mailing list in a contin- 
uous strip, rolled ready for use in your label pasting mailer. 
Write for further details, prices, etc. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS - Greenfield, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Label Addressing Machines 























— | 
tobe Varied 


2 To Easter and June Brides are going 








to buy Engraved Wedding Announce- 
ments. Will you make these profitable 
and good-will building sales? We'll gladly 
send you Samples and Prices—ask for 
them. 


IS 


/ 


Invitations 

Announcements ECKER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Calling Cards Manufacture rs of Steeland Copper Engas ved Stationery 
Social Stationery Wholesale to Jewelers and Stationers. 


414N. Twelfth Blvd. Saint Louis, Mo. 


Become an “Ecker Associate” for thesale of Finely 
Engraved Stationery in your City. 
Ask for particulars. 
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COLOR 


AND ITS APPLICATION 
TO PRINTING 


By E. C. ANDREWS 


HIS volume contains the foundation 
principles of color printing accepted by 
modern authority. The author's thorough 
knowledge of the difficulties encountered 
by the printer in obtaining satisfactory 
results in color work has enabled him 








to make this book a work of great prac- 
tical value. 

The thorough way in which the author 
treats the subject has been praised by 
authorities in all parts of the country. 


Price, $2.00 


Postage 15 Cents extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 














Electrotyping 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE 


THOROUGHLY practical treatise 

on the art of electrotyping and 

the various processes used. A full 
description of electrotypers’ tools and 
machinery is given with complete in- 
structions. The reference list of terms, 
processes and apparatus is of great 
assistance in solving the numerous 
problems connected with electrotyping. 


CONTENTS 


Historical Review—The Battery—The Dynamo—The Bath—Steel, 
Brass and Nickel Baths—Measuring Instruments—Preparation of 
Work—Molding—Building—Metalizing—The Conductors, Cast- 
ing— Finishing —Trimming and Routing— Revising — Blocking— 
Dr. Albert’s Metal Molds—Reference List of Terms, Processes 
and Apparatus. 214 pages. Size, 512x 


Price, $2.00; postage 10 cents extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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“THE HUMAN FIGURE” 


By JOHN H. VANDERPOEL 
is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construction of every 
rt of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated by 330 sketches and 54 
ull-page drawings. ‘THE HUMAN FIGURE” is indispensable to the commercial 
artist, the student, or any one desiring a better knowledge of pictures than his un- 
trained eye can afford. Price, $2.75; Postage, 10c. extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
642 Sherman Street, Chicago 


RR, 


SIZE FINBER 


RALPH LANDENBERGER 
bechsen Bord. canCAcO, 


<i 
be ae eT 
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RGER’S 
Proportional Size Finder 


A rapid and accurate means of determining the 

proportional size of enlarged or reduced illustra- 

tions without calculation. Price $2, postpaid. 
For Sale By 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
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American Steel Chase Co. 


Manufacturers of 
HERCULES PRODUCTS FOR 
THE PRINTING TRADE 
Electric-welded Steel Chases } Order direct or 
Beaded Pressed Steel Galleys | from any dealer 


Form Trucks, Brass Rule " 
**Amscol”’ Cleaning Fluid 122 Centre St 





There is only one ENGRAVING 


That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 











New York 














VELLUMS AND FABRICS 


for Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 


Send for samples and prices in sheets or rol!s. 
Manufactured by 
WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc. 918 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


BOOKBINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 








CARBON BLACK 


GODFREY L. CABOT Ine, 7,014 South Building, 


GRADES—Elf, Auk, Vulcan, Monarch, Dar, Bak, Stanco, Black Knight, Etc. 


Facrorres—Cedar Grove, Nancy’s Run and Seth, W. Va.; Baker, Mont., 
Swartz, Cargas, Dewdrop, etc., La. 








Fine Engraved 


Christmas Greeting Cards 
Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our new 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 

KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greetin’, Cards 
149-57 North 12th Street - - Philadelphia, Pa, 


Write for 
Samples. 





























Ink Distribution on a Printing Press 


Is in the direction of the travel of the Vibrator. The Acme 
Vibrator is the only 2-way distributor for C & P presses 
without gears, cogs, springs or internal mechanism: adjust- 
able contact, no spring pressure. Sold on trial guarantee. 


Acme Multi-Color Co. Eureka, Kansas 














LARGEST INDEPENDENT MAKERS OF 


7 
METAL TYPE“ WOOD TYPE 


Catalogue for the asking 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY 


DELEVAN, N.Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














FOR SALE 
One Rouse Paper Lift 


TYPE A, No. 520 


In good condition. LOW PRICE FOR QUICK SALE 
Write 


Menasha Printing & Carton Company 


Menasha, Wisconsin 




















Mr. Printer 


THE Forest City BooxBinDING Co. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, respectfully call your attention to their large 
and fully equipped binding plant. We are prepared 
to handle large size runs of either pamphlet, catalog 
or full-bound edition work at maximum speed. Situat- 
ed near the center of population, we can ship or mai! 
your goods conveniently to all points. Our prices are 
interesting and our service department offers intelli- 
gent co-operation regarding dummies, samples, lay-outs, 
etc. Why not put your binding problems up to us? It 
is our business to solve them. Estimates submitted 
without obligation. 








We furnish 
these, in 
attractive 
two-color 
designs, 
to the 
trade only 


Essence 
De L’amme 


Increase 
Your 
Business 
with the 


Perfumed 
Business Cards 


| Sole distributors for GOTHAM CARD & PAPER CO., Inc. 


Latest 
Novelty 


| the United States 








114 Suffolk St., New York, N.Y. Telephone Orchard 4912 











Because of the very low price ($75) the 
Spickler Liner Machine is practicable 
and efficient in the one-machine plant 
or the 100-machine plant. Do not forget 
it stops liner breakage, it is accurate. 
Charles A. Spickler, R. D. Yardley, Pa. 











Victoria 
' Hercules 
Embosser 


MADE IN 4 SIZES 
For Heavy Work 


FRANK NOSSEL 


Modern Printing Presses 
38 Park Row New York 
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HETHER in the dry, hot 
climate of the desert, or 
the warm, rainy atmosphere 
near the coast, the Duplex 
Roller will give the same sat- 


isfactory service. It will not 
melt from extreme heat nor 
will it absorb moisture and 
swell from dampness. The 
Duplex Roller has a tacky 
surface and is very pliable, 
qualities not found in the 
usual non-meltable Rollers. 





Manufactured only at 
the five addresses below 


BIN GHAM | BROTHE RS COMPANY 


ROLLER MAKERS (Founded in 1849) 





406 Pearl Street . . NEW YORK ; ‘ 89 Mortimer Street . ROCHESTER 
521 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA Ae 131 Colvin Street . BALTIMORE 


Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE CO., Cleveland, Ohio 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World 
in the Printing and Allied Industries 


Vol. 73, No. 1 TABLE OF CONTENTS April, 1924 


PAGE PAGE 
Advertising, Typography of Help Wanted — Or the Lay of the Lost Copy- PortRAIts — Continued: 
holder (Poem) 6 Sands, John, Limited, Twelve Employees of. 109 


Book REVIEW: How Type Forms Originated 


Advertising Campaigns:........... 000606000 

Bookbinding 

Letters to a Printer’s Devil 

Linotype Compendium 

Other Books Received 

Penrose’s Annual 

The Fleuron 

The Northwestern Miller Anniversary Num- 
ber 

The Process and Practice of Photoengraving 

Munder, Norman T. A., Three Especially 
Interesting Books From 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 

Crossed Line Screen Halftone of 1880 

Daily Graphic, Page From Christmas Num- 
ber, 1880 

Feeding Guides, Diagram Showing 

Harris Two-Color Offset Press, Lithographers 
and Printers Witness Demonstration of. 

Monoline Composing Machine 

Neobar, Conrad, Printer’s Mark of 

Rogers Typograph Composing Machine.... 

Spaceband, Improved 


Whittingham Printing Company, Los An- 
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Production International Congress of Master Printers, 
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Cylinder Press Guides Kick Sheet Back... . 
Mechanical Relief Printing 

Presswork, Some Practical Hints on — Part 

XIII. 

Printing Around the World 

Procrss ENGRAVING: 
Australia, Photoengraving From 
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‘** Penrose’s Annual ” 
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Retouching Halftones for Newspapers 
Screen Distance for Wet and Dry Plates.. 


“The Process and Practice of Photoengrav- 
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PROOFROOM 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 
St. Louis Ranks Fifth as Printing Center, Sur- 
vey Shows 


Ten Plans for Increasing Business.......... 


TRADE NOTES: 

Ben Franklin Monthly Changes Hands.... 

Business Resumes Rapidly Since Earthquake 
in Japan 

Can a Printing House Elsewhere Beat This 
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Continuous Form Printing Company Install- 
ing Enormous Rotary Press.......... 

Corrections for Eagle-A Handbook 

Duplex Opens Chicago Office 

Florida, New Paper in 

Graphic Arts Exposition, Third, Trade Lead- 
ers Endorse 

Harris Demonstrates New Two-Color Offset 
Press 

Howell & Coyle Buy Controlling Interest in 
Alta Advertiser 

Inland Daily Press Association Holds Annual 
Meeting 

McCormick, Roy C., Joins Monomelt 

Nebraska Press Association Meeting 

Paper Industries Exposition, Second 

Papermaker and Distributors Hold Meetings 
With Printers 

Portes, The, Scale Mount Rubidoux, River- 
side, California 

Publishers Attend Graduating Exercises... . 

Sixty Years’ Service with Australian Firm, 
Completes 

Soulé, Charles Porter 

Spaceband, Bring Out New 

Sullivan, Frank O., Now With Wesel Com- 


Supply Company, Organize Large, to Serve 
Pace. Comtt PRGGGR ss os cn cascpecess 

U. T. A. Holds Joint Meeting With Sup- 
plymen’s Guild 

Whittingham Printing Company, Los 
geles, in New Home 

Wisconsin Editor and Publisher Has Not Re- 
tired 

Zeese-Wilkinson Company Makes Interesting 
Announcement 

Typograph, The, and the Monoline Machines. . 
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Falsing Press Numbering Machine 


4s b} D e- > f hf a e The rigid, simplified construction and careful workmanship makes it 


. G i h 2 ¢ 29] 0 A the finest Numbering Machine ever built 


oo be Steel Throughout — All Wearing Parts Hardened 
Pac (COCO meme fo Sold direct to THE TRADE 
aN “| Hand Engraved $ 50 SIX WHEEL 
Deeply Cut Forward or Backward 
Figures 12 —— NUMBERING 

NO 1 93 4 56 Unconditionally Guaranteed for the Most Exacting Requirements 


FALSING PRODUCTS CoO., 299 Broadway, New York 


Manufacturers of Numbering Devices 














Facsimile 














A Concise Manual of 


THE TYPOGRAPHY | -— Platen Presswork—= 
of A DVE RTI S E M E NTS | A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the 


ee a By ©. 5. SRRSES : theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two 
This is one of the best books on the subject, and I pages, packed with information that you can use every 
shall include it in my list of approved books on day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- 
Advertising. It is well written and artistically gotten tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; 
ell aaa rtcinting ee pala Overlay; Rollers; Setting the F eed Gages; Special 
0 : Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today 

136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. | for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the 

Price $2.35 postpaid. | pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY | THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. 





























Cooper Black 
Making Possible Designs of Mass Reliable 


NUMBER OF CHARACTLRS TO CICA MEASURED 


= SESS] Comprehensive Color and Its Distribution 
st foto sla a beh in Printing 

a1 23125 The Tyre HOW TO ESTIMATE INK 
and Copy By E.C. ANDREWS 


* This work is more than a book. It is a gauge to reduce 

omputer waste and to determine qualities in color distribution and 

quantities in ink. To reduce waste is vital in this era of 
By competition and high costs. 

S. A. BARTELS The chapter headings below give one an idea of the 

thorough manner in which the subject is handled. 


















































Superintendent 
The Henry O. Shepard Co. 





icago Color and Its Distribution in Printing 
" WS ContTENTs: Ideal Proportions of the Rectangle-— The Selec- 
Se 4 tion of Stock and Ink — Unusual Half-tone Colors—- The Addi- 
N.W. University tion of Decorative Colors — Examples of More Unusual Decorative 
guixiaitins perm Colors — Simple Analogy — Two Colors, One in Analogy with the 
Stock, the Other in Contrast — Harmony by Contrast — More 
Complex Analogies — Unusual Decorative Colors with Black — 
Treatment for Red Cover-stock — Harmony by Balanced Con- 


i 14,” P i trast — End-sheet Treatment — Method of Conventionalizing Good 
sapere 4 ~ — PP- Color Schemes for Future Use. (53 Color Plates.) 
rinted on Ledger Paper, Cloth Boun yi 
: How to Estimate Ink 





30 
33 25/27 ) 33 





















































This chart is a reduced size. 
Actual size, 3x 4 inches. 


: ConTENTS: How to measure the Square Inches in a Job — The 
Contains 22 Foundry Type Charts Balance Used - — osemage Ra pain Covering Capacity by 
: Veighing — Percentage of Ink Required by Type-matter as Com- 
0 Ch 10 ne — nl — a ingen of ay Required by Mixed Display 
ra ‘ype an ustration as Compared to Solids — Percentage of Ink 
1 arts onotype ets an verages Required by a Half-tone as Compared to Solid — The Relation of 
. Covering Capacity to Fitting the Stock with the Ink — Covering 
Also Explanatory Notes, Miscellaneous Ping of - on Four-color Work — The Percentage of Add 
Me > > ’ Marks for Waste — The Percentage of Add for a Full Color — Tables of 
Aeasurements and Proofreaders’ Marks a Capacities on Solids. 6% x 9%. Sixty pages of color 
examples. 


Price .. $1 . 50 Postpaid Price, $5.00. Postage, 15 Cents extra. 


The INLAND PRINTER COMPANY THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


63 h i 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago + eh Sleek, Sane 
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Keeping the Faith with Both Parties 














A BP Standard No. 6 


“To solicit subscriptions and ad- 
vertising solely upon the merits 
of the publication.” 














HE A B P publication must be worthy of the consideration 
of both subscriber and advertiser, primarily on its merits. 
But the final basic rule in determining all policies, is number 
one of our Standards—“To consider first the interests of the 


subscriber.” 


The good physician has nothing to sell but service, his ability 
to treat human ailments. Should he sell pretense, cure-alls, or 
subterfuges, he becomes a quack. Likewise the good business 
paper has nothing to sell but Service, and it is the avowed 
ambition of our publishers to render clean, honorable service 
to both subscribers and advertisers, of such a character as to 
command recognition for its own sake alone. 








NATURAL se- 
quence of No. 
6, as you perceive. 
In every business 
there must be 
standards of meas- 


verification.” 








A BP Standard No. 7 


“To supply advertisers with full 
information regarding character 
and extent of circulation, includ- 
ing detailed circulation statements 
subject to proper and authentic 


it has a real sig- 
nificance for sub- 
scribers too. The 
inevitable tenden- 
cy of standardiza- 
tion in any busi- 














urement, and we 
have taken the lead in enforcing a 
uniform method of measuring and 
counting circulation. 

Every A B P paper must have its 
circulation records audited by The 
Audit Bureau of Circulations, which 
assures absolute accuracy and a stand- 
ard unit of measurement. 


This means a lot to advertisers, but 


ness is to cut out 
waste, to reduce costs, and to stabilize 
and define values. 


The benefits of this policy are bound 
to reach the ultimate buyer in the 
form of reduced selling costs and bet- 
ter sales methods. Here again we are 
hewing to the line laid down by our 
Standard No. 1—‘‘To consider first 
the interests of the subscriber.”’ 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


JESSE H. NEAL, Executive Secretary 


HEADQUARTERS: 


220 WEST 42nd STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 











The INLAND PRINTER is a member of the A. B. P., Inc. 
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Designers and Builders of the Highest Grade Machinery 
for Bookbinders and Blank Book Makers 


NEW YORK 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


E.C. FULLER COMPANY 


SMYTH MANFG. Co 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


CHICAGO 
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American Electrotype Co 

American Numbering Machine Co 

American Photo-Engravers Association 
American Steel Chase Co 

American Type Founders Co 

Anderson, C. F., & Co 

Angle Steel Stool Co 
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Beckett Paper Co 

Bingham Bros. C 
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Blatchford, E. W., 152 
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Boston Wire Stitcher 

Brackett Stripping Machine Co 

Bradner Smith & Co 
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Carrom Co. 
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Craig Sales Corporation 
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Cromwell Paper Co 
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Dinse, Page & Co 

Dorman, J. F. W., 

Doyle, J. E., 

Dunham-Watson Co. 

Durant Mig. Co 


Eagle Printing Ink Co 
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Ecker & Co 
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Embossograph Process Co 
Empire Type Foundry 

Engdahl Bindery 

Esleeck Mfg. Co 
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Gilbert Paper Co 
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Goss Printing Press Co 
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- Special Prepared. 


. TYMPAN PAPER 


peed prodect True in caliper. 
_ perfect draw sheet. No: offsetting. 


| Saves in make-ready. 
‘Eliminates shrinking and swelling. 
It costs | More pet roll, but less per sheet. 


very roll of Cromwell product is 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 


A Be sure you get THE GENUINE 
omit bears our trade-mark 


The World’ ; Best and Standard Tympan 
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